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THE RUSSIAN CHANCELLOR.* 


Tue attention of the world is at 
present fixed upon Russia and upon 
the aged yet still active statesman 
who has directed her foreign policy 
for twenty years with an ability 
ettainly very considerable, though 
it yet remains to be seen how far it 
will prove itself consummate and 
successful. It will help to an un- 
derstanding of the career of this 
eminent Russian Minister of State, 
and of the present attitude of 
Russia, if we premise a condensed 
sketch of certain of the most promi- 
ment events in the civil and ecclesi- 
astical history of this great and sin- 
gularempire. It is difficult to find 
out the certain truth in regard to 
some of these important facts, and 

€ therefore profess to claim for 

ch statements as we may make, 
mless they relate to matters of 
own and undisputed history, 
bnly that probability which they 
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receive from the authority of some 
one or more of the writers whose 
names we have mentioned in the 
foot-note annexed to the title of 
this article. This remark applies 
especially to facts relating to the 
schism of the Russian Church. 
We have never yet met with any 
professedly complete and minute 
ecclesiastical history of Russia. 
Mouravieff’s work is a professed 
history of the Russian Church, but 
it is compendious, and too partial 
to deserve entire confidence. It is 
much to be desired that some eccle- 
siastic of profound erudition in Rus- 
sian literature, such as Father Gaga- 
rin or Father Tondini, would fur- 
nish us with a thorough and trust- 
worthy narrative of all the facts 
which can be known in this ob- 
scure and interesting department 
of ecclesiastical history. In fact, 
we suspect that very much which 
passes current in the civil history 
of Russia as written by foreigners 
needs a critical sifting, and that a 
perfectly impartial and trustworthy 
history of that empire is yet to be 
written. 

The Russian Empire embraces 
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one-seventh of the land-surface of 
the earth, or more than double the 
area of Europe, and European Rus- 
sia is thirty times larger than Eng- 
land. The aggregate population is 
at least 75,000,000, including a hun- 
dred distinct tribes, among which 
more than forty languages are 
spoken. The ancestors .of the 
dominant race were Scythians and 
Sarmatians, among whom the be- 
ginnings of civilization were ‘to be 
found during the earliest part of 
the Christian epoch. It is a curi- 
ous fact that a republic existed at 
Novgorod before the arrival of 
Rurik. The Russian dominant 
race is Sclavonian—that is, as eth- 
nologists suppose, of Sarmatian 
origin. The present name of the 
country and people is not, how- 
ever, indigenous. The Russian 


tribe was a branch of the Varan- 
gians, who were Scandinavians, and 
migrated into the country to which 


they have given their name in the 
ninth century. ‘The name Russian 
is derived by some from Rurik, and 
by others from some one of various 
Scandinavian words signifying for- 
eigner, wanderer, or scattered, in 
which case it would denote the 
migration of the Varangian horde 
from its former seat and its settle- 
ment in a foreign country.* 

Rurik was the principal chief of 
these Varangians, the founder of a 
principality which was the germ of 
the future empire, and the father 
of the first line of the tsars. Other 
chiefs of the same tribe founded 
minor principalities, which formed 
together a sort of confederation, the 
successor of Rurik being recogniz- 
ed as Grand Prince. The city of 
Moscow was founded in the twelfth 
century. It was not until after 
centuries had passed that one -unit- 


*Still another derivation is from Roxolani, the 
name of a Scythian tribe, 
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ed kingdom was formed and in- 
creased by degrees to the vast mag- 
nitude of its modern proportions. 
The absolute, autocratic authority 
of the tsar was likewise a later de- 
velopment of the primitive form of 
government. 

The reign of Rurik continued 
from A.D. 861 to 879, and that of 
his direct line of successors until 
1598, when it became extinct by 
the death of Feodor I., who left no 
issue, and is said tohave had no near, 
surviving relatives. After fifteen 
years of disputed successions and 
bloody civil conflicts, caused by 
the usurpation of Boris Godounoff, 
which began with the accession of 
the imbecile Feodor, the Romanoff 
family was placed on the throne, 
which it has kept in possession to 
the present day. 

The first Romanoff tsar was a 
son of Feodor Romanoff, a nobleman 
who had retired into a monastery 
and become metropolitan of Ros- 
toff, which dignity he afterwards 
exchanged for the higher office of 
patriarch of Moscow. He was first 
cousin to the Tsar Feodor through 
an intermarriage of the Romanoffs 
with the reigning family. The son 
of Feodor who was elected tsar was 
a youth named Michael Feodoro- 
vitch. To him succeeded his son Al- 
exis, then Feodor II., then Peter the 
Great. To Peter succeeded his wid- 
ow, Catharine I., who was by birth a 
peasant, followed by Peter IL., the 
grandson of Peter the Great, who 
died in his childhood, and was suc- 
ceeded by Anne, Duchess of Cour- 
land, a niece of Peter I. After 
Anne, her grandnephew, Ivan VII., 
an infant, was proclaimed, but soon 
displaced by Elizabeth, a daughter 
of Peter I. and Catharine. Peter 
III.,son of Anne—who wasa daugh- 
ter of Peter and Catharine—and 
of the Duke of Holstein-Goitorp, 








succeeded Elizabeth, but was de- 
throned by his own wife, Catharine 
Il. Her son, Paul I., was assassi- 
nated by his nobles, and to him suc- 
ceeded his son, the justly-celebrat- 
ed Alexander I., who reigned from 


1801 to 1825. The Emperor Nich- 
olas, whose reign terminated in 
1856, was the brother of -Alexan- 
der,* and his son, Alexander IL., is 
the present reigning emperor. 

For more than two centuries, 
dating from A.D. 1238, the Russians 
were subject or tributary to the 
Mongolians, who had overrun and 
conquered the country. Ivan the 
Great shook off their yoke during 
the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Poland was a frequent and 
often victorious antagonist in war 
of Russia until internal dissensions 
broke her power and left her a prey 
to the enemy who had once regard- 
ed her with dread. ‘Turkey, Hun- 
gary, Persia, Sweden, and other 
minor powers were also frequently 
engaged with her in conflicts of 
varying success before the period 
in which she took part in the great 
European struggles. Having slow- 
ly and gradually grown toa gigantic 
stature and attained to solidity and 
strength by the long operation of 
various internal and external causes, 
this empire of the North founded by 
Rurik suddenly, under the power- 
ful direction of Peter the Great, 
took its place among the great 
nations of Western Christendom. 
What it is yet to become we may 
know better than we can now vati- 
cinate in the year 1900, wher, to 
use Prince Bismarck’s strong figure, 
some more of “the iron dice of 
destiny falling from the hands of 
God” shall have made the eternal 
decrees manifest which are now 
hidden in the obscurity of the future. 


_* The older brother, Constantine, resigned his 
right of succession. 
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It is probable that Christianity 
was first preached in Russia by 
St. Andrew the Apostle, and had 
some partial success during the 
period intervening between the 
apostolic age and the second mission 
sent from Constantinople in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. At this 
epoch' some Christian communities 
were founded, and the way was 
opened for greater successes at a 
later period. The Princess Olga 
was baptized at Constantinople in 
955, and in g88 her grandson, 
Viadimir the Great, who married 
the Greek emperor’s sister, became 
a Christian, with all his subjects. 
It is true that the conversion of the 
mass of the people was very super- 
ficial, and that it was a long time 
before they ceased to hanker after 
their ancient superstitions. Yet 
the foundations were laid for a fu- 
ture superstructure, and there is 
evidence that even before the Mon- 
golian invasion sacred science flour- 
ished at Kieff. At this period, which 
lay between the schism of Photius 
and that of Michael Cerularius— 
whese revolt occurred in the middle 
of the eleventh century—Constan- 
tinople and the other Eastern patri- 
archates were in the communion of 
the Roman Church. The Russian 
Church was therefore Catholic at its 
original foundation. The higher 
clergy were all Byzantines, especial- 
ly in Muscovy, and were under the 
influence of the prevailing ideas of 
the clergy of the Greek Empire. 
The imperfectly-instructed clergy 
and people of Russia were there- 
fore naturally left to drift into a 
condition of alienation from the 
Roman Church and Western Chris- 
tendom, when their immediate pa- 
triarch revolted from his allegiance 
to the Sovereign Pontiff. The irrup- 
tion of the Mongols buried them 
in a sea of ignorance, misery, and 
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barbarism for ages. Nevertheless, 
their faith and their liturgical books 
were always Catholic. Every now 
and then we meet with signs of 
some intercommunion with the Ro- 
man Church, especially on the part 
of those who were immediately sub- 
ject to the see of Kieff. We can 
scarcely, therefore, consider that 
an act of overt rebellion and com- 
plete schism of the national church 
was committed until the rejection of 
the Act of Union of Florence, and 
the erection of the independent 
patriarchate of Moscow at the close 
of the fifteenth century. 

At the opening of the Council of 
Florence, in 1439, Vasili III. sent 
Isidore, Metropolitan of Kieff and 
Primate of Russia, a learned Greek, 
as the representative of the na- 
tional church, to effect a complete re- 
conciliation with Rome. Isidore ful- 
filled this commission, and returned 
with the dignity of cardinal and lega- 
tine powers. He was well received 
by the tsar, who nevertheless dared 
not publicly ratify and proclaim 
his action without the consent of 
the Muscovite clergy and boyars. 
This was violently and obstinately 
refused. Cardinal Isidore returned 
to Kieff, and within the provinces 
immediately subject to his juris- 
diction as metropolitan the Act 
of Union was accepted. He was 
afterwards banished from Russia, 
and after the. storming of Constan- 
tinople, which he witnessed, he, like 
the more celebrated Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, went toreside at Rome. Va- 
sili's motives for seeking to place 
his bishops under the supremacy of 
the Roman pontiff were chiefly poli- 
tical. He wished to free himself 
from the ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal interference of Constantinople. 
Thwarted in his first plan, he tried 
another. On the pretext that the 
patriarch of Constantinople had 


separated himself from the commu- 
nion of the other Eastern patriarchs, 
he persuaded the Muscovite clergy 
to abjure his authority. On the 
same pretext he deprived the sec 
of Kieff of its pre-eminence, and 
made the metropolitan of Moscow 
the primate of all Russia. ‘Thus, by 
flattering the ambition of the Mus- 
covite clergy, he placed them in a 
position more favorable for the ex- 
ercise and increase of his own au- 
thority over the church. His suc- 
cessor, Ivan the Great, the same who 
freed his dominions from the Mon- 
golian supremacy, completed and 
more fully carried out these plans, 
and made himself the real govern- 
ing head of the schismatical Rus- 
sian Church. After the fall of the 
Greek Empire the tsars ceased to 
have any reason to fear the op- 
pressed church of Constantinople, 
and became friendly to it in an al- 
tered relation as its protectors and 
as claimants of the rights of the 
Greek emperors. Ivan married 
Sophia, a Greek princess, adopted 
the double-headed eagle as his es- 
cutcheon, assumed the state and 
splendor of an emperor, and arro- 
gated to himself the prerogatives of 
the secular head of the so-called 
Orthodox Church. Under Feodor I. 
the erection of a new patriarchate 
at Moscow was effected ‘by Boris 
Goudonoff, who ruled, in fact, dur- 
ing the life-time of the last of the 
Rurik dynasty, and gained the 
throne, left vacant at his death, 
by his cunning intrigues. Under 
Alexis, the second Remaneff, the 
great patriarch Nicon, whose name 
is highly venerated in Russia, came 
into a collision with the tsars 
which resulted in his own downfall 
and in that of all spiritual independ- 
ence of the Russian hierarchy. At 
last Peter the Great suppressed 
the patriarchal office, substituting 
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for it the Holy Synod, and reduc- 
ing the Russian Church to the con- 
dition of enslavement in which it 
has ever since languished. Not- 
withstanding the rigorous ecclesi- 
astical despotism exercised by the 
Russian emperors, a large Catholic 
communion has continued to exist 
in the empire, a separate Episcopal 
Church, including several millions 
of adherents, has steadily maintain- 
ed its independence of the state 
church, and great numbers of irre- 
gular dissenters are also scattered 
through the tsar’s dominions. 
Within the state church opposite 
tendencies towards Rome on the 
one side, and Protestant or ration- 
alistic liberalism on the other, have 
been continually manifesting the 
want of a real, internal unity in 
what is misnamed the orthodox re- 
ligion. Ivan the Terrible appealed 
to the pope’s mediation in his poli- 
tical troubles, and received the 
celebrated Jesuit Possevin as the 
envoy of the Holy See. During 
the reign of Feodor II., and the re- 
gency of the Princess Sophia while 
Peter I. was kept under her tutelage 
as a minor, several prelates and 
nobles of the court manifested strong 
Roman proclivities. On the acces- 
sion of Peter all these adherents 
of the Princess Sophia shared in 
her disgrace and punishment. Yet 
even Peter himself at one time 
showed a disposition toward recon- 
ciliation with the Pope. Under 
Peter II. the same movement was 
renewed, but followed by a violent 
reaction and persecution of the or- 
thodox party, under Anne and her 
favorite, Biren. ‘The metropolitan 
of Kieff was degraded, the bishop 
of Voronége degraded and pyblicly 
knouted, the archbishop of Rostoff 
and the bishop of Kolomna were 
expelled from the Holy Synod, the 
archbishop of Kazan was degraded, 
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the bishop of Tchernigoff was con- 
fined in a monastery, and the arch- 
bishop of ‘Tver, after being beaten 
with rods, tortured, and kept three 
years in solitary confinement, was 
stripped of his episcopal dignity 
and monastic habit, and imprisoned 
in a fortress, where he languished 
until the reign of Elizabeth. Prince 
Vasili Dolgoroucky was executed, 
with several members of his family. 
Catharine II. and Alexander I. both 
gave a temporary shelter and pro- 
tection to the Jesuits. This last 
prince, although he dallied for a 
time with evangelical Protestan- 
tism, sent his submission to the 
pope, asking for a prelate to visit, 
instruct, and reconcile him to the 
Holy See, and died a Catholic 
in faith and intention, although the 
sudden termination of his mortal 
career took place before there was 
time for the arrival of the prelate 
to whom the Holy Father had con- 
fided this mission. The numerous 
conversions of illustrious Russians 
to the Catholic Church are well- 
known facts. That heresy and in- 


fidelity are rife among many nomi- 
nal members of the Russian Church 
is also equally indisputable and 
notorious. 

The whole history of the empire 


of Rurik has a close association 
with Constantinople. While the 
Russians were still pagans the pro- 
ject of subduing the Greek Empire 
seems to have been constantly in 
view. Oleg, Rurik’s immediate 
successor; Igor, Rurik’s son, who 
succeeded Oleg, and was the hus- 
band of Olga; and their son Svia- 
toslaf, the father of Vladimir the 
Great, made invasions into the 
Greek Empire at the head of armies 
ranging from eighty to four hun- 
dred thousand in number. They 
were either bought off from con- 
quest by vast ransoms or defeated 
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by Greek craft and their own dis- 
orderly conduct. After the conver- 
sion of Vladimir, Constantinople 
was to Russia what Rome has al- 
ways been to Occidental Christen- 
dom; and when the Greek Em- 
pire fell, the Turk became in their 
eyes what the Moslem was to the 
Catholic Spaniards. The queen 
city of the Euxine and Mediter- 
ranean Seas, the New Rome of 
Constantine, with the rich pro- 
vincesof Turkeyin Europe depend- 
ing upon it, has ever been present 
to the view of the emperors and 
the people of Russia as the objec- 
tive point of perpetual crusades, as 
a prize to be won by their warlike 
valor, as the natural and destined 
capital whose possession is neces- 
sary to bring their empire to its 
acme of power and glory.* Al- 
ways mysteriously baffled and 
thrown back, the colossal power of 
the northern empire has been in- 
cessantly pressing against this re- 
sistance, even since the power of 
combined Europe has backed the 
weakening Ottoman Empire. The 
Emperor Nicholas was more com- 
pletely possessed by this hereditary 
idea than any of his predecessors 
since Peter the Great; he under- 
took and sacrificed more for it 
than any one of them, and seems 
really to have caused Russia to 
make a great stride towards the 
ulterior object. By the war of 1828 
and ’29 Turkey was extremely hu- 
miliated and weakened, and im- 
mense advantages were gained by 
Russia. Her arms were complete- 
ly and brilliantly successful from 
beginning to end of the campaign, 
and surprise has often been express- 
ed that the Russian army did not 
march directly on Constantinople 
after Adrianople had been captured. 


* Alexander I. said to Caulaincourt: ‘* I must 
have the key which opens the gate of my house.”’ 


It may be that the military strength 
of the empire was exhausted by its 
costly victories, and that Nicholas 
was afraid of exciting a league of 
the great powers against him. What- 
ever his reasons may have been, 
he concluded a peace at Adrianople, 
and postponed further action to a 
future time. 

When the treaty of Adrianople 
was concluded (1829), the present 
chancellor of Russia was  thirty- 
one years of age and employed in 
a subordinate position under the 
ministry. Prince Alexander Mik- 
hailovitch Gortchakoff was born in 
1798, and claims descent from Rurik. 
He first gained the favor of the 
Emperor Nicholas by negotiating 
the marriage of his daughter, the 
Princess Olga, with the crown-prince 
of Wiirtemberg. He had already 
passed four years at the little court 
of Stuttgart as resident minister, 
and he earned the gratitude of the 
imperial family by remaining will- 
ingly eight years longer, in order to 
aid the Princess Olga as her guide 
and counsellor. His residence at 
Stuttgart fell between the years 
1842 and 1854, and he was therefore 
fifty-six years of age before attain- 
ing anything above a minor posi- 
tion in the diplomatic service. 
After the re-establishment of the 
Diet at Frankfort, in 1850, he was 
appointed to represent Russia at 
its sessions, and henceforth divid- 
ed his time between Stuttgart and 
Frankfort, and employed his abun- 
dant leisure in studying the poli- 
tics of Europe. It was at this time 
that he first met with M. Bismarck, 
then a lieutenant in the Prussian 
Landwehr, a novice in diplomacy 
and his colleague at the Diet. Here 
also he became intimate with two 
remarkable and singular characters 
whose history and ideas illustrate 
the peculiar national spirit by 
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which the genuine Russian people, 
which remains true to its ancient 
traditions without any foreign mix- 
ture, is animated. 

The first of these singular per- 
sonages was Vassili Joukofski, who 
had been in early life a poet of 
considerable renown, not remarka- 
bly original, but possessed of a great 
talent for facile versification and 
ingenious translation, and sufficient- 
ly cultivated as a scholar to have 
been selected as the private tutor 
of the Grand Dukes Alexander and 
Constantine, the present emperor 
and his brother. Although he had 
voluntarily selected a German lady 
as his wife and a German town as 
his permanent abode, he remained, 
nevertheless, confirmed in his be- 
lief of the hopeless corruption of 
Western Europe, and the destiny 
reserved for Russia to complete the 
work of the Crusades, drive “ the im- 
pure beast ” from Byzantium, liber- 
ate the Holy Land, and regenerate 
the world by “a new eruption of 
Christianity.” The other individ- 
ual of this remarkable pair was 
Nicholas Gogol, a man of original 
and powerful genius, full of a 
sombre and extravagant religious 
enthusiasm, who haunted the draw- 
ing-rooms of Joukofski, and startled 
the elegant, cultivated guests of his 
more worldly friend like a fantastic 
apparition from the spiritual world. 
Gogol was a terrible satirist of the 
vices of Russian society, a prophet 
of wrath and judgment, in despair 
of civilization and of his own sal- 
vation, wandering the earth in a 
restless search after some relief for 
his disturbed soul, and reappear- 
ing at intervals among his friends 
at Frankfort to deliver impassioned 
exhortations to prayer and penance. 
The only remedy for modern evils, 
in his view, was a return to the 
primitive state of barbarian Mus- 
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covy, and a -crusade of despot- 
ism joined with the undefiled faith 
of old Russia against “the heathens 
of the Occident.” It is an old 
saying in Russia that “ heaven can 
only be reduced by famine.” Gogol 
acted on this maxim to such an 
extent by his long fasts and prayers 
that he was one day found dead of 
inanition in an attitude of prayer, 
prostrate before his holy images. 
Prince Gortchakoff is a cultivat- 
ed sceptic, intent on the aggrandize- 
ment of Russia from motives which 
are earthly and confined within the 
sphere of that materialistic philoso- 
phy which dominates in diplomatic 
circles. Nevertheless, mystic en- 
thusiasm, the most enlightened and 
noble aspirations of religion and 
patriotism, great designs for a lofty 
end, and the lower qualities of 
cleverness in worldly wisdom, talent 
for managing the affairs of admin- 
istration, and ambition to fulfil a 
great personal career by serving as 
an instrument of some grand social 
or political power, are often found 
combined together to pursue the 
same object from different motives. 
The Emperor Nicholas was un- 
doubtedly thoroughly sincere in his 
adherence to the religious and 
political doctrines which he pro- 
fessed, really influenced by the 
mystical ideas of the “crusaders,”’ 
and convinced of the justice of his 
cause. His chief minister, Nessel- 
rode, certainly did not share these 
ideas, yet he served his master with 
all the resources and ability which 
he possessed. So also did Gortcha- 
koff, although personally he is of 
the same stamp with his predeces- 
sor. The emperor, as the whole 
world knows, and a great part of 
it well remembers, reopened the 
Turkish question and engaged in 
the memorable, for the time being 
to Russia unsuccessful, even disas- 
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trous, war of the Crimea. In 1855 
Prince Gortchakoff was sent as 
resident ambassador to Vienna; 
there he labored strenuously, both 
before and after the death of Nicho- 
las, first to detach Austria from the 
cause of the allies and win her co- 
operation with Russia, and then to 
gain terms which would permit his 
government to conclude an honor- 
able peace on the least disadvan- 
tageous-terms. Russia has been 
profoundly irritated against Austria 
ever since the latter power refused 
to take her part against the protec- 
tors of the Ottoman Porte; accusing 
her of ingratitude for the great ser- 
vice which Nicholas rendered to 
Francis Joseph in suppressing by 
military force and gratuitously the 
Hungarian rebellion. Prince Gort- 
chakoff shared this feeling; it has 
always affected his diplomatic policy, 
and it may have yet most important 
results, if hostilities are renewed on 
a large scale. At the Congress of 
Paris, which settled the conditions 
of peace, Prince Gortchakoff was 
the Russian plenipotentiary. Im- 
mediately afterwards Count Nessel- 
rode retired from the position of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and in 
April, 1856, the successor upon 
whom the eyes of the court and the 
empire had been long turned with 
favor and hope was elevated to the 
office, which he has filled for twenty 
years, and which has become essen- 
tially more important in his person 
than it ever was during preceding 
administrations, Prince Gortcha- 
-koff is the first who has filled at 
the Russian court the office of Min- 
-ister of Foreign Affairs in the West- 
ern acceptation of the powers and 
responsibilities of that position. 
Heretofore the emperor had person- 
ally directed the state policy, using 
his minister as a mere counsellor 
and chief secretary. Alexander II. 


has devolved the actual direction 
upon his chief minister. The most 
marked feature of his administration 
has been the close personal and offi- 
cial amity and concord which has 
subsisted since their first meeting 
at Frankfort between himself and 
Bismarck. ‘The delineation of the 
common policy of the two chancel- 
lors would require that we should 
take up M. Klaczko’s exposition of 
the career of the Prussian chancel- 
lor—a task which we cannot fulfil at 
present. Of course each one has 
had in view the aggrandizement of 
his own state, and given his concur- 
rence to the designs of the other in 
the expectation of forwarding there- 
by his own plans. Bismarck cares 
nothing for Russia, and, after his 
residence at St. Petersburg as Prus- 
sian ambassador, he expressed his 
opinion of her by the motto which 
he pasted inside his watch-case: 
“Russia is nothingness.” * Gort- 
chakoff undoubtedly cares as little 
for Prussia and the German Empire. 
Each one looks out for his own ship; 
for those men whose ideas are cath- 
olic are of a different class from 
mere clever diplomatists, and, un- 
happily, are rarely to be found 
among either kings or ministers of 
state. 

Bismarck has always made his 
special accomplices in ruining the 
antagonist of the moment the next 
victims of his undermining schemes. 
What he has in prospect for Russia 
is as yet undisclosed. Nor is it 
certain that he will succeed in play- 
ing out his game, making Gortcha- 
koff a mere card in his hand. The 
Russian is doubtless too astute and 
farseeing to rely on the disinterest- 
ed friendship of the Prussian, or on 
his fidelity to any secret engage- 
ments, except so far as self-interest 


* La Russie c’est le rien. 
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or fear may hold him to his word. 
Thus far, however, the contract of 
facio ut facias has been well kept 
between the two, to their mutual 
advantage. Prussia has gained a 
great deal by it, and Russia some- 
thing, although the decisive crisis is 
just now coming on, and still unde- 
cided, which will solve the problem 
how much she has gained or will 
gain. Nicholas died, baffled and 
disappointed. Alexander came to 
the throne sad and disheartened. 
Russia was crippled and exhausted 
by the terrible disasters of the Crim- 
ean war, her prestige and influence 
in Europe were diminished, and 


she was placed under humiliating | 


and hampering restrictions by the 
treaty of Paris. Under Prince 
Gortchakoff’s administration she 
has recuperated and increased her 
strength by the mere force of her 
immense vitality. By skilful man- 
agement she has regained a place 
in European politics almost equal to 
that of Germany. She has thrown 
off the trammels of the treaty of 
Paris. France, England, and Tur- 
key have lost all they had gained 
by their costly victories. The al- 
lies of Turkey have been overcome 
by superior diplomacy together with 
adverse fortune, and made to play 
into the hands of their old antago- 
nist; and ‘Turkey has been driven 
into worse straits than any which 
have beset her in the most danger- 
ous epochs of her former history. 
The initiative in the extraordinary 
political movements of this epoch 
has been taken by Bismarck, whom 
Gortchakoff has merely connived at 
or seconded. ‘This secondary and 
mostly negative support has been, 
nevertheless, most important, prob- 
ably even necessary, to the success 
of Bismarck’s schemes. It has in- 
volved, moreover, great changes in 
Russia's traditional policy and con- 


siderable sacrifices. ‘This is espe- 
cially the case in regard to the miner 
states of Germany and Denmark, so 
closely allied by intermarriages with 
Russia, formerly so decidedly sup- 
ported and aided by her influence, 
yet of late abandoned without re- 
monstrance to Prussian spoliation. 
Russia has been avenged on France 
on Austria, and to a certain ex- 
tent on England, and she has had 
the opportunity of reviving the 
question of the East with a view 
toward ulterio? results. Thus far 
Bismarck has seemed to act toward 
Gortchakoff in the same way that 
the latter acted towards him in re- 
ference to the war on the French 
Empire. Certainly, much more 
must be expected from him, and it 
does not yet appear that he can 
dupe and outwit his copartner in 
politics as he did the weak, dreamy 
Louis Napoleon, or make use of 
him as a mere subservient agent, to 
be discarded when his services be- 
come unnecessary. Prince Gort- 
chakoff appears to have managed 
matters thus far for the advantage 
of Russia with consummate adroit- 
ness. Moreover, whatever may 
have been the influences at work 
within the imperial family compel- 
ling the chancellor to yield his per- 
sonal opinions or wishes, it is evi- 
dent that in point of fact Russian 
policy has not been of late subservi- 
ent to Bismarck’s designs, but, on 
the contrary, has forced him to 
modify them considerably in re- 
spect to France. 

In the event of war between 
Russia and Turkey alone it is 
plain that Russia will not find it an 
easy task to effect the conquest of 
Turkey and to expel the Turks from 
Europe. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the Ottoman power must 
succumb after one desperate strug- 
gle, if left unaided by all the Euro- 
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pean powers. Itdoes not seem like- 
ly, however, that Europe will stand 
idly aloof; on the contrary, there 
is reason to apprehend that when 
the conflict threatens to become de- 
cisive of the fate of Turkey, all the 
great powers will become involved 
in a general war, which will make 
an epoch in history and determine 
the destinies of the world for the 
next ensuing age. We may con- 
jecture, on grounds which are at 
least plausible, that if Russia is ac- 
tively supported by any other pow- 
ers, it will be Germany and Italy 
which will ally themselves with 
her, against Austria, England, and 
France. We can scarcely expect 
that a war of this kind would ter- 
minate in complete success to eith- 
er of the belligerent parties. In 
the end all the great nations must 
come to some mutual agreement 
in a congress which shall settle 
the balance of power on a new ba- 
sis, guarding against an absolute 
and dangerous preponderance of 
any one of the chief powers. What 
is to become of Constantinople we 
will not venture to predict. But 
let us suppose that Russia obtains 
this object of her long, patient, and 
persevering efforts and ardent as- 
pirations. Must we suppose that 
this will necessarily be an event 
disastrous to the interests of the 
Catholic Church and civilization and 
to the religious, political, and social 
welfare of Europe and the world? 
The language of many most intelli- 
gent and religious men, particularly 
of Englishmen, and of many others, 
not particularly religious, who look 
at the matter purely in view of the 
temporal interests of nations, proves 
that a very strong and general con- 
viction exists in the sense of the 
affirmative answer to this question. 
We think, however, that there is 
something to be said on the other 


side. As the Catholic aspect of the 
question is the one most important 
in itself, and really involving all the 
others, we consider this aspect alone. 
It is the schismatical position of the 
Russian Church, and its complete 
subjection to the autocratic power 
of the ruler of the state, which fur- 
nishes the only reason for regarding 
the Turkish dominion in the Levant 
as a lesser and more tolerable evil 
than the transfer of the capital of 
Russia from St. Petersburg to Con- 
stantinople. All reasons, therefore, 
which encourage the hope and ex- 
pectation of the reconciliation of 
Russia with the Holy See diminish, 
in proportion to their weight, the 
dread which the prospect of such 
an event may awaken. 

We will here quote a remarkable 
passage from Dr. Mivart’s late essay 
on Contemporary Evolution having 2 
bearing on this subject. Those 
who have read this work, or the re- 
view of it in our number of last De- 
cember, will understand the value 
of the quotation we are about to 
make, as coming from a man who 
anticipates such- a very different 
course of events from that whose 
possibility he here sets forth. It 
proves his cautious, scientific me- 
thod of reasoning. He does not 
advance his own theory with abso- 
lute assertion as certain, and his 
acuteness, combined with candor, 
causes him to discern and bring in- 
to notice a contingency in the di- 
rection of Russia which, if it should 
turn out to be a future actuality, 
would alter most essentially the 
“ evolution” whose probable course 
causes so much curious and anxious 
questioning of the signs of the 
times. 


‘*Nevertheless, there are many who 
believe that a reversal will at length en- 
sue, and some modification of, the old 
theocracy be again generally established. 
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At present the only power which seems 
to contain enough of the old material is 
Russia. It may be that, instead of po- 
litically assimilating itself to Western 
Europe (like the manners of its highest 
class), it may come to exercise a power- 
fully reactionary tendency. It does not 
seem impossible that, availing itself of the 
mutually enfeebling wars and revolution- 
ary disintegration of Western powers, it 
may hereafter come to play that part in 
Europe which was played of old by Mace- 
don in Greece. Such a Western expan- 
sion might be greatly aided if, carrying 
out the idea of a former sovereign, it 
united itself to te Roman Church, and 
made itself the agent of the most power- 
ful religious feelings and of all the theo- 
cratic reactionary tendencies latent in 
Western Europe. Itdoes not even seem 
impossible that a Roman pontiff effect- 
ively restored to his civil princedom by 
such Russian agency might inaugurate, 
by a papal consecration in the Eternal 
City, yet afresh dynasty of ‘ Holy Roman 
emperors,’ a Sclavonic series succeeding 
to the suppressed German line, as the 
Germans succeeded in the person of 
Charlemagne to the first line of Ce- 
Sars.” * 


What seems to the distinguished 
writer just quoted barely possible 
appears to us quite probable. It 
does not follow, however, that his 
hypothesis, proposed as possible, ex- 
presses precisely the necessary al- 
ternative to the opposite term of a 
complete revolution in Russia by 
pagan liberalism. The medium be- 
tween Nicholas Gogol’s fanatical 
ideas of a reformation by Musco- 
vite barbarism and despotism and 
their absolute contrary—the utter- 
most development and sway through 
the whole extent of the civilized 
world of Western heathenism—need 
not be placed exactly at the point 
marked out by Dr. Mivart. We 
can suppose that the Russian Em- 
pire may reach its ultimatum by 
attaining a degree of power and 
grandeur beyond that which it now 


* Contemporary Evolution, by St. George Mi- 
Vart, pp. 66, 67. 
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possesses, without acquiring domi- 
nation over the rest of Europe. 
We can suppose that its influence 
may be exerted successfully to ar- 
rest and turn back the tide of pa- 
gan revolution, in co-operation with 
the other powers acting on a more 
Christian policy, without being ab- 
solutely reactionary. Russia may 
receive as well as impart influence, 
undergo in herself modification as 
well as cause modification to be 
undergone by Western Europe, 
through mutual contact at Con- 
stantinople. It would seem that 
such must be the result of her 
coming down to the Mediterranean 
and emerging frem her old ice- 
bound and land-locked isolation. 
She will come in contact with 
America as well as Europe; and, in 
fact, the visits of her naval squad- 
rons and of three of her grand 
dukes to our shores show that the 
imperial court of St. Petersburg 
does not fear communication with 
the great republic of the West: 
The method of administering 
government in Russia has actually 
been undergoing a great modifica- 
tion, in the sense of substituting 
regular procedures of law and de- 
finite codes for personal and arbi- 
trary authority under the initia- 
tive and direction of the emperors 
themselves and their immediate min- 
isters. ‘The locak communal gov- 
ernment, by the system of free 
assemblies and elections of the 
people in districts and villages, 
exists throughout Russia. ‘The 
Empercr Nicholas prosecuted ac- 
tively the work of ameliorating 
and improving the condition of 
the common people, which Alex- 
ander has carried still further by 
the abolition of serfdom. The 
mitigation and attempering to the 
demands of an improved civiliza- 
tion of the autocratic principle in 
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the empire seems to be an. inevita- 
ble and certain process which must 
go on, and which finds its greatest 
impediment in the nefarious plots 
and insurrections of secret soci- 
eties and revolutionists. It is, to 
be hoped that when a stable equili- 
brium is once restored in Europe, 
when a solid peace succeeds to the 
impending storm of war, and Rus- 
sia is in harmony with other Chris- 
tian nations, her power, combined 
with theirs, will be seriously and 
successfully applied to the sup- 
pression of these secret societies, 
thus giving the hydra-head of 
revolution a stunning, disabling 
blow; though we cannot expect 
that any human power will be 
able to kill and bury the monster. 

Russia cannot fulfil the mis- 
sion her religious and patriotic chil- 
dren ascribe to her, cannot take a 
principal part in the redintegration 
of Christendom, or even attain her 
complete political growth and 
strength either in Europe or Asia, 
without abandoning her schismatical 
position, reuniting herself to the 
Pope, and liberating the church 
from its constricting thraldom to 
obsolete Byzantine prejudices and 
secular tyranny. The question of 
the conversion of Russia has already 
been treated of in our pages by the 
learned and zealous Father Ton- 
dini, and a number of works bear- 
ing on the whole subject are acces- 
sible to English readers. We have 
not space to go into this matter as 
it deserves. We are merely indicat- 
ing what a Catholic Russian Em- 
pire, in possession of Constantino- 
ple, might accomplish for the tri- 
umph of Christianity. The long 
catalogue of crimes, cruelties, perse- 
cutions, internal abuses, disorders, 
heresies, fanatical extravagances, 
ravages of infidel and revolutionary 
opinions—in which too much that 
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is true, we are induced by the argu- 
ment from analogy, as well as in 
part by counter-statements worthy 
of credit, to believe, is mixed with 
some falsehood and much exag- 
geration—on which a wholesale de- 
nunciation of Russia is founded, 
proves nothing at all or too much. 
All great nations of Christendom can 
be subjected to the same criminat- 
ing process. What can an adyo- 
cate say in the cause of England, 
France, Germany, or medizval Eu- 
rope? The same can be applied 
to Russia. If it is a legitimate plea, 
the facts cited in the indictment on 
sufficient evidence are true, but irre- 
levant. ‘To attempt a white-wash- 
ing process is in all cases foolish as 
wellas immoral. The crimes record- 
ed in the pages of Russian history, 
whether personal or political, are 
not to be denied or excused. Ex- 
isting evils in church and state are 
not to be disguised. All mankind 
are born in original sin, and the 
great majority have committed ac- 
tual sins. Whatthen? Has Christ 
not redeemed the world ? will he not 
triumph over sin and death, and 
crowd the kingdom of heaven with 
his elect? In none of the king- 
doms of this world, in no age of hu- 
man history, can we find the ideal 
kingdom of God and Christ, of jus- 
tice, peace, and happiness, otherwise 
than imperfectly brought into actual 
existence. Does not the heavenly 
kingdom gradually form itself out 
of this confused mass of material, 
growing up through the ages of 
time to that perfection which it will 
attain in eternity? Let us look at 
Russia in a general view, as we look 
on the past ages of Christendom, 
neglecting those small particular 
objects which disappear or become 
insignificant in an extended and 
philosophical survey. Let us drop 
our petty national prejudices, and 
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clear our minds of everything in- 
consistent with impartial justice to 
all mankind and Catholic charity. 
We shall find much that is admira- 
ble and hopeful in the great Rus- 
sian Empire and her people, and 
be convinced that Russians, tven 
after they have become Catholics 
and suffered expatriation, are justi- 
fied in their ardent love for, and 
pride in, their unique and wonderful 
country. 

The Russian people resembles a 
belated army, like that of Blticher 
at Waterloo, coming on the field to 
decide a doubtful battle. They are 
of the past, and have but just 
emerged from their childhood. 
The old patriarchal spirit lives in 
them; they are simple, hardy, tra- 
ditional, loyal, full of reverence for 
parental, sacerdotal, and imperial 
authority, industrious and easily 
contented. The Russian peasantry 
are warmly clothed and housed; 


they have enough of the simple 
food which suffices for their wants; 


and pauperism scarcely exists. 
They are a most religious people, 
and religion is recognized as the 
basis and foundation of the entire 
political and social fabric of the na- 
tion, as well by the government as 
by the mass of the people. They 
only need to be vivified by the 
current of life from the heart, and 
energized by the vital force from 
the head, of Catholic unity, to be- 
come what the Western nations 
were in the times of their pristine 
Christian vigor. The schism in 
which they are involved is an un- 
happy legacy inherited from the 
corrupt Lower Empire of Byzantium 
and its ambitious, perfidious clergy. 
Christianity lacked the full amount 
of power necessary to accomplish 
a perfect work in Russia, because 
the source whence it was derived 
could not give it. The Russian 
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Church has never had its golden 
age. ‘here are many reasons why 
it seems fitting and probable that 
the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit should be imparted to it at 
this late day in much greater ful- 
ness than they were in the begin- 
ning, making it flourish suddenly 
and beautifully, like its own artificial 
gardens, out of the long, bleak win- 
ter. The body of the Russian na- 
tion cannot be regarded as apostate, 
or compared with those who fol- 
lowed Photius, Luther, Jansenius, 
or Ddéllinger into wilful rebellion 
and secession. The authors of the 
schism were the prelates and higher 
clergy from Constantinople, and 
the boyars of Moscow, who were 
completely under their influence. 
Most of these, even, were probably, 
to a great extent, misled by igno- 
rance and prejudice. “We have al- 
ready shown how the schism has 
become intertwined with state poli- 
cy, so as to transform the great, 
severed limb of the Catholic Church 
into a national institution with an 
outward form of hierarchical or- 
ganization, yet really only a depart- 
ment of the imperial autocracy. 
Nevertheless, this national Russian 
Church is in a condition essentially 
different from that of the Anglican 
establishment or any other Protes- 
tant communion. It retains all 
that is necessary to the constitution 
of a catholic church, and needs only 
to submit to the supremacy of the 
Pope in order to be redintegrated in 
unity. The body of the priests and 
people of Russia are undoubtedly 
not in formal, but merely in matert- 
al,schism. They are therefore tru- 
ly in their own persons members 
of the Catholic Church. Thev 
have the faith and the sacraments, 
and there is no obstacle to the 
grace of God in the inculpable 
state of external separation from 
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the Holy See in which they have - 


been unfortunately placed by their 
ecclesiastical and civil rulers. The 
misfortune of such a vast number 
of the true and pious children of 
the Holy Mother Church must cry 
to God for deliverance and restora- 
tion to the true fold. Their nu- 
merous oblations of the unbloody 
Sacrifice, their communions, their 
perpetual prayers. to the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints, some of 
whom belonged in this world to 
their nation, the sacrifices and 
prayers of the noble converts from 
the Russian schism to Catholicity, 
the mercy of God, which is extended 
overall men, especially the baptized, 
must surely effect their reconcilia- 
tion to their Catholic brethren and 
the Holy Father of all Christen- 
dom. The sufferings and the blood 
of the victims of Russian persecu- 
tion will conduce more powerful- 
ly to this result than any other hu- 
man cause. The pagan Russians 
slaughtered the priests and faith- 
ful of the Byzantine Empire but a 
short time before they fell down 
before the cross and submitted to 
the spiritual authority of the Chris- 
tian patriarch. Vladimir dragged 
ignominiously to the river the idol 
he had formerly worshipped. It 
cannot, therefore, be impossible that 
God should bring his successor to 
the feet of the Pope in humble sub- 
mission, to place himself and his 
empire under the gentle sway of 
the Vicar of Christ. Russia once 
reconciled with Catholic Christen- 


dom, the conversion ofall the Scla- 
vonians would undoubtedly follow. 
The Eastern schism would become 
extinct or reduced to insignificance; 
and to Russia would naturally fall 
the great work of Christianizing 
Asia, when the paralysis of schism 
was removed. Who can tell if the 
kingdom of Poland may not be re- 
stored to its autonomy, renovated 
by the severe chastisements which 
it has not only suffered but deserv- 
ed, and purified from the foul mix- 
ture of infidel revolutionism which 
has been more fatal to it than any 
of its external disasters? The de- 
signs of God defy all human scru- 
tiny, and the changes awaiting 
Europe, whose complicated, mys- 
terious evolutions have always baf- 
fled the most sagacious foresight or 
previous planning of rulers or 
statesmen, are as much beyond 
philosophical calculation as_ the 
movements of three bodies are be- 
yond the computation of mathema- 
tics. Some indications, however, 
precede the full disclosures cf 
events. An eminent Catholic of 
Germany has recently said : “I see 
the finger of God, which pushes 
the Russians forwards and Rome- 
wards.”"* We do not think there 
can be any object more worthy of 
the united prayers of all Catholics, 
next after the deliverance and tri- 
umph of the Ho.y See, than the 
reconciliation of Russia to the 
Catholic Church. 


* Reinhold Baumstarck ip the Hist. Polit. Blat- 
ter for Dec. 1, 1876. 
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UP THE NILE. 


LikE giant walls the Libyan and 
Arabian mountains bound the val- 
ley on either side, at one point close 
to the river bank, at another reced- 
ing inland five or six miles. From 
Cairo to Wady Halfa, eight hundred 
miles, they stretch in an unbroken 
line. Beautiful groves of palm- 
trees line the banks, among which 
we wander for hours as the boat is 
tracked up the stream. ‘This mode 
of progression is slow indeed, and 
is used when the wind fails us. A 
stout rope is made fast to the bow, 
and eight or ten men, taking hold of 
the other end, walk along the bank, 
dragging the boat after them, scarce- 
ly ever making more than five or 
six miles a day. We go ashore at 
this time. There are numbers of 
fine birds to shoot—over two 
hundred and fifty different kinds: 
vultures, rosy pelicans, golden ori- 
oles, pink flamingos, many geese 
and ducks, and innumerable flocks 
of aboulgerdans, the ardetfa rus- 
Sata, or buff-back heron, the con- 
stant friend and companion of the 
buffalo. For hours we wander 
through palm-groves, cotton and 
sugar fields, and occasionally pass 
through a small village, to the intense 
amusement of the elders and the 
terror of the juveniles. Near mid- 
night of the 24th of December we 
reached Ekhmeem, a small town on 
the east bank. We had been anx- 
ious to spend Christmas morning 
here; for there is a reunited Coptic 
church, and we all wished to at- 
tend Mass. The church was not 
very handsome nor elaborately fin- 


ished. The floor was composed of 
bricks, with a few straw mats scat- 
tered here and there. The roof 
was made of rough, unfinished 
boards, two openings in which serv- 
ed to admit light and air, thus 
dispensing with the necessity for 
windows. ‘There were a few pews. 
On the walls wére painted pictures 
of saints and holy men and women. 
They were executed by native ar- 
tists, and to the untutored eye of 
these simple natives seemed beau- 
tiful no doubt. They reminded us 
of those pictures we were wont to 
draw on our slates when school- 
boys. After they were finished, 
painful doubts would arise as to 
whether any one would be able to 
tell for what they were intended ; so 
to remove all apprehension we wrote 
underneath: “ This is a man,” “ This 
isa cow.” If many Western Chris- 
tians are to visit this church, it 
would be well for them to do the 
same, so that we may not mistake 
a picture of the Blessed Virgin for 
a shadoof, or St. Joseph for a por- 
tion of an obelisk. There were 
about forty Arabs, men and boys, in 
the body of the church, and some 
women behind the lattice-work 
screens at the rear which separated 
them from the men. This separa- 
tion of sex is carried on even in 
the Christian churches of Egypt. 
Father H officiated, and we had 
the honor to be the first Latins who 
had ever heard Mass in the Coptic 
church of Ekhmeem. Afterwards 
we were hospitably entertained by 
the Coptic priest. He invited us 
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to his reception-room on the second 
story ; the congregation crowded in, 
and each one in turn shook hands 
with us, and then kissed their own 
hands in token of respect. Innu- 
merable cups of coffee and cigarettes 
were forced upon us. I like coffee, 
and am particularly fond of a cigar- 
ette, but both in moderation. One 
soon tires, however, of converting 
himself into a movable coffee-pot 
and perambulating smoke-stack to 
afford these natives a means of 
showing that they are pleased with 
his visit. I have neverseen smoking 
carried on to such an extent as in 
this country. While dressing in 
the morning and undressing at 
night they puff their cigarettes. 
During the day the smoke is con- 
stantly issuing from their lips. 

Pococke speaks of some convents 
near here, one of which is called 
“ Of the Martyrs,” and is mentioned 
by the Arab historian Macrizi, and 
another about two miles further in 
a wild valley, which is composed of 
grottoes in the rock and a brick 
chapel covered with Coptic inscrip- 
tions. Near this is a rude beaten 
path leading to what appears to 
shave been the abode of a hermit. 
Ekhmcem, down to the advent of 
the Moslems, was considered the 
oldest city of all Egypt. It was 
supposed to have been founded by 
Ekhmeem, the great-grandson of 
Ham. This was after the Deluge; 
and if the generally-received date 
of that event be correct, then the 
supposition jas false. Modern 
Egyptologists, unless wrong in their 
chronology, show that many cities 
existed at least three thousand 
years before Christ. 

A few hours’ sail brought us to 
Girgeh, a small town on the left 
bank. Here is the oldest Roman 
Catholic establishment in Egypt. 
Girgis, or George, is the patron 


saint of all the Egyptian Christians, 
and after him the town was named. 
Leo Africanus says that Girgeh 
was formerly the largest. and most 
opulent monastery of Christians in 
Egypt, called after St. George, and 
inhabited by upwards of two hun- 
dred monks, who possessed much 
land in the neighborhood. They 
supplied food to all travellers, and 
sent annually a large sum to the pa- 
triarch at Cairo to be distributed 
among the Christian poor. About 
one hundied years ago a dreadful 
plague afflicted Egypt and carried 
off all the monks of the convent. 
There is a small congregation now 
of some four hundred reunited 
Copts, with a few Coptic priests, 
presided over by a Franciscan mis- 
sionary. We called on him and 
paid a very pleasant visit. He ac- 
cepted our invitation to dinner. As 
it was Christmas day, and this our 
first dinner-party, Ahmud spared no 
trouble to have everything as nice 
as possible. The table was laid 
with very pretty pink and white 
china. Ibrahim appeared in a full 
suit of the purest white. The prin- 
cipal dish was a turkey ; and such 
turkeys as they have in this upper 
country are to be found nowhere 
else in the world. Unfortunately, 
the, priest could only speak Arabic 
and Italian; and as our knowledge 
of those languages was very limited, 
the conversation was not animated. 
One of our party spoke Spanish 
fluently ; with this assistance, and 
what remained of the Latin of our 
college days, we made some pro- 
gress, and were able to exchange a 
little information and a few ideas. 
The Father was an Italian of good 
family, and had been at Girgeh for 
eight years. His congregation were 
very much attached to him, but, be- 
ing very poor, he found it difficult 
to get along. The only outside 
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aid he received was from the mis- 
sionary society of Lyons, who send 
to each mission along the Nile one 
napoleon (about four dollars) per 
month. 

Further up, at Negadeh, we paid 
a very interesting visit to an old 
priest, Pere Samuel, who had been 
thirty-seven years in Egypt, thirty- 
four of which he had spent at Ne- 
gadeh. At first he did not seem 
to understand the purport of our 
visit. We were probably the first 
Catholics who had ever called on 
him. In the course of thirty-four 
years he had made but twenty con- 
verts from Moslemism. ‘lhis is 
owing to the severe penalties pre- 
scribed by the Koran for apostasy, 
which but few dare brave. ‘There 
are about four thousand schismati- 
cal Copts and two hundred reunited 
ones, mostly his own converts. It 
is an edifying sight to see these 
small but devoted bands of ‘Chris- 
tians practising their religion in the 
midst of fanatical enemies who ridi- 
cule and annoy them in every pos- 
sible way. 

On we sail, and soon the white 
minarets of Girgeh fade away in 
the distance. On the tops of the 
houses in almost every town pigeon- 
towers have been built for the shel- 
ter and accommodation of the 
myriads of semi-domesticated pi- 
geons that abound here. I am in- 
formed that this care is taken of 
them for the sake of obtaining their 
manure. One would think that the 
owners would resist any attempts to 
destroy them. On the contrary, 
they would call to us from a dis- 
tance, and, after we had trodden, 
down their standing grain to reach 
them, they would point out a flock 
of pigeons, tell us to shoot them,and 
then, seemingly in great glee, run, 
pick them up, and bring them to 
us. Qn the 27th of December the 
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wind was so strong that we furled 
the sails and were blown up-stream 
under bare poles at the rate of three 
miles an hour. The raised cabin, 
presenting such a broad surface to 
the wind, acted as a sa#l and en- 
abled them to steer the boat. As 
we were seated at dinner that even- 
ing, Ahmud entered, appearing very 
nervous, and told us the sailors 
were about to stop to make their 
peace-offering to Sheik Selim. 
“And pray who is Sheik Selim?” 
we asked. “He is a very holy 
man,” said Ahmud—“ the guardian 
spirit of the Nile. He is one hun- 
dred and twenty years of age, and 
for the last eighteen years he has 
not changed his position. but. seat- 
ed on the bank, he rules the ele- 
ments. If we passed without mak- 
ing an offering to him, he would 
send adverse winds; may be he 
would set fire to the boat or cause 
other dire calamities to befall us.” 
“Does he not tire of sitting there 
so long?” I-venture to inquire. 
“Oh! no; when no one is with him. 
he calls to the crocodiles, and they 
come out of the water and play 
with him. At the approach of any 
human being he orders them to re- 
tire,and isinstantly obeyed.” “ And 
do the sailors really believe this ?” 
“Yes, and I do also,” replied Ah- 
mud indignantly. “ I tell you again 
that any one who passes without 
making an offering to this holy man 
is sure to meet with some misfor- 
tune. Some years ago, Said Pasha, 
the then Viceroy of Egypt, was 
passing here in his steamer. The 
sailors asked permission to stop, 
but the Viceroy would not permit it, 
and sneered at their credulity. Im- 
mediately the wheels revolved with- 
out moving the steamer, and it was 
not until peace-offerings had been 
given and accepted that the saint 
would allow the boat to proceed.” 
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After such conclusive proof of 
this holy man’s power we did not 
dare to interfere, but some suggest- 
ed that we would call upon the 
saintly Moslem with the delegation 
appointed by the crew. Ali was 
very nervous and seemed almost 
afraid to go; but his childlike cu- 
riosity got the better of him, and he 
accompanied us. We walked up 
the bank in solemn procession, not 
aword being spoken. We found 
the saint seated on the top, in the 
centre of a circle made of the stalks 
of the sugar-cane. A low fire was 
‘burning before him. He must al- 
ways be approached on his right 
chand. Reis Mohammed was the 
first of our party, and, saluting him 
most respectfully, laid at his feet 
-a small basket filled with bread, 
-oranges, tobacco, and money. Sheik 
Selim was a very old man, entirely 
vnude, and seated on his haunches, 
‘long, matted hair flowing to his 
‘shoulders. Around him a group 
-of his retainers watched us with 
-eager curiosity. Our sailors, with 
awe-stricken countenances, gazed 
upon the holy monk with expres- 
sions betokenirg those feelings 
which would fill our breasts at look- 
ing upon some phantom from the 
spirit-world. Above us the moon 
was riding high in the clear blue of 
an Egyptian sky, lighting up the 
scene with an almost weird effect. 
It was a picture never.to be forgot- 
ten. The fruitful soil of this land 
gives back to the industrious far- 
amer three and four crops a year. 
Had Sheik Selim’s body, as it then 
was, been properly planted and 
cared for, no less than six crops 
could easily be realized. If clean- 
liness ‘be next to godliness, infinite 
distance must have separated him 
from the Deity. Each one in turn 
shook hands withhim. He thanked 
them for the presents and asked for 


some meat. “I will bring you 
some from the howadji’s table,’ 
said Ahmud. “No, I will touch 
nothing which has been handled by 
the Christian dogs. Reis Moham- 
med, in return for your offering you 
will find a pigeon on the boat when 
you return. I have ordered it to 
go there and wait until you come 
to take it; I present it to you.” 
“He must get a number of good 
things from the many different boats 
passing,” I remarked in a side tone 
to Ahmud. “ Yes, but he never 
eats anything at all; he gives all he 
receives to his retainers. He is 
not like other men: he has not eaten 
anything for eighteen years past.” 
“He must be on very bad terms 
with his stomach,” thought I; but, 
being somewhat incredulous, I con- 
cealed myself for a few moments 
behind a palm-tree. As soon as 
the party had retired he seized an 
orange, and, from the avidity with 
which he devoured it, I concluded 
that perhaps Ahmud’s story was 
partly true. When we returned to 
the boat, Ali told us that Reis Mo- 
hammed found a live pigeon on 
the deck, which suffered itself to be 
captured, being the one presented 
by the saint. Not only Ali but all 
the crew insisted upon the truth of 
this fact. Something must have 
displeased the old gentleman, pos- 
sibly our incredulity, for immediate- 
ly afterwards we ran aground and 
remained so for some hours. 

On the 29th of December we reach- 
ed Keneh, onthe east bank, and the 
next morning crossed the river, 
mounted our little donkeys, and 
rode to the great temple of Den- 
dera. This temple was dedicated 
to the goddess Athor, or Aphrodite, 
the name Dendera or Tentyra being 
taken from Tei-n-Athor, the abode of 
Athor. Tomy mind none ofthe tem- 
ples of Egypt can be called beauti- 
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ful, oreven graceful. Compared with 
the architectural gems of Greece, or 
the more recent fairy-like structures 
of the Moguls, they are heavy, 
coarse, and ungainly. But their 
interest is derived from their soli- 
dity, their antiquity, and the re- 
cords of events sculptured on them, 
making each temple walt a page of 
that immortal book which tells of 
the manners and customs of the 
mighty people who ruled the known 
world six thousand yearsago. On 
the ceiling of this temple was the Zo- 
diac, so long the subject of such 
earnest controversy, by some as- 
signed to an antediluvian age, but 
more probably belonging to the 
Ptolemaic or Roman epochs. The 
most interesting sculpture on the 
walls of Dendera is the contempo- 
rary representation of the great 
Cleopatra. It is generally believed 
to resemble her somewhat, allow- 
ance being made for the conven- 
tional mode of drawing then in 
vogue. It is not what would now 
be thought a very handsome face— 
full, thick lips, a nose somewhat 
Roman in shape, large eyes, and 
rather a sharp profile. But many 
think that Cleopatra was not so 
very beautiful, her charm lying 
more in her abilities and her power 
to please. She spoke to ambassa- 
dors from six or seven different 
nations, each in his own tongue. 
She sang charmingly, and was said 
to be the only sovereign of Egypt 
who understood the language of 
all her subjects—Greek, Ethiopic, 
Egyptian, ‘l'roglodytic, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Syriac. 

We shot a trochilus, or 


spur- 
winged plover. 


We had been very 
anxious to obtain a specimen of 
this bird, called by the Arabs tic- 
tac, but so far had been unsuccessful. 
True that almost every bird we 
brought on board was determined 
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to be a tic-tac by some of the sail- 
ors, but, on comparing each with 
the description given in Smith's ad- 
mirable work on the Nile voyage, 
we found it was not the veritable 
trochilus. Why were we so anx- 
ious to obtain this bird? Because 
Herodotus tells about its strange 
doings, its acting as a self-propel- 
ling tooth-pick for the crocodile. 
Says that ancient traveller: When 
the crocodile gets out of the water 
on land, and then opens its jaws, 
which it most commonly does to- 
wards the west, the trochilus enters 
its mouth and swallows the leeches. 
The crocodile is so well pleased with 
this service that it never hurts the 
trochilus. It is called spur-wing- 
ed plover on accoant of the large 
spur which it has on the carpal 
joint of each wing, rendering it a 
formidable adversary to the crow, 
three times its size. ‘These Tenty- 
rites were professed enemies of the 
crocodile. ‘They hunted them with 
great energy and feasted off them 
when captured. ‘This persecution 
of a being considered god-like by 
the Kom-Ombites people, living fur- 
ther up the river, was resented by 
them with all the fanatical rage and 
hatred of the most bitter sectarian 
feud. ‘“ ‘Those who considered the 
crocodiles as sacred trained them 
up and taught them to be quite 
tame. They put crystal and gold 
earrings into their ears, and brace- 
lets on their forepaws, and they 
gave them appointed and sacred 
food, and treated them as well as 
possible while alive, and when dead 
they embalmed them and buried 
them in sacred vaults ” (Herodotus, 
Euterpe). ‘The latter part of this 
strange narrative I can vouch for, 
as I have now in my possession 
three young mummied crocodiles 
taken from the crocodile mummy- 
pits of Moabdeh, near the southern 
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extremity of the rocks of Gebel 
Aboo Faydah. One afternoon, 
while reclining on our luxurious 
divan, not a cloud obscuring the 
sky, as the light winds bore us 
slowly onward, I dreamed in pleas- 
ant reveries of the lands we were 
about to visit. Suddenly loud 
cries of “Folk! folk!” are heard, 
and Ali rushes up on deck. “ War- 
rene! warrene! Shoot him! kill 
him!” My gun hung above me, 
loaded with light bird-shot. In a 
moment I was on the forecastle, gun 
in hand, but without the faintest 
idea as to what or where a warrene 
was. Still, all the sailors cried 
“ Folk! folk!” and, running along 
the bank, I saw what appeared to 
be a crocodile, about four feet long. 
The frightened reptile ran rapidly 
along, at times about to plunge into 
the water, but immediately the cry 
of “ Folk!” was raised, and it ran up 
on the bank again. The whole 


charge of bird-shot entering its 
head cut short its career, and it was 
soon a captive on the deck. “ Why 
did you cry folk ?” we asked the sail- 
ors. “ Why,it means ‘Go up,’ and 
it prevents the warrene from enter- 


” 


ing the water.” “ So, then, it under- 
stands what you say, and obeys?” 
“ Yes; and besides, if you call out 
‘Folk!’ toa crocodile, it will raise its 
forepaw, and thus expose the only 
part through which a bullet can 
penetrate its body.” No more said, 
but considerable doubt raised in 
the minds of the howadjii, and resoe 
lutions formed to experiment upon 
the first crocodile met with. ‘The 
warrene is a species of crocodile, 
brought forth, according to the 
sailors’ story, in this way: The 
crocodile lays a number of eggs 
on land. When these are hatched, 
from some come forth crocodiles, 
from others warrenes; but what 
law of nature operates to pro- 


duce this change they do not un- 
derstand. 

Here is how we pass our time on 
board: We rise between six and 
seven, and each one, as soon as 
ready, takes what the Hindoos call 
the Chotee Hazrce, or little break- 
fast—coffee, eggs, bread, and butter : 
canned‘ butter brought from Eng- 
land, very sweet; bread baked on 
board which would do credit to the 
best café in Europe ; coffee far bet- 
ter than all Paris could make ; and 
eggs of a correspondingly excellent 
quality. After this Mr.S and I 
generally go ashore andshoot. Ifthe 
wind be not strong, and the men 
track or pole, we can easily walk 
ahead of the boat. Madam reads, 
sews, and sometimes walks with us. 
Father H spends several hours 
writing in his room, and about ten 
o'clock shows his bright, cheerful 
face on deck, ready for a walk, talk, 
or almost anything else. At noon 
we breakfast together, and the af- 
ternoons are generally spent in 
practising taxidermy. Many trav- 
ellers complain that the long Nile 
voyage is somewhat tiresome. As- 
suredly it is to one who has no other 
resources than looking upon the 
scenesaround. The scenery is mo- 
notonous, the general features of 
river, plain, and mountain being 
almost precisely alike from Cairo 
to Wady Halfa. To us time was 
short; day glided into day, week 
into week—no . marked transition, 
no jarring, scarce anything to note 
the change, to show that to-day is 
not yesterday. Nor, in sooth, do we 
care what day, what week, what 
month it is. We have left the 
world and its regulations of time 
behind us, and we will have naught 
of the world until we return to civ- 
ilization. Pleasant occupation of 
the mind is one of the highest 
worldly happinesses one can hope 
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We were constantly em- 
pleasing occupations. 


sweet, delicious atmosphere, the 
soft calm and stillness, unknown in 
our own harsher clime, and one 
seems lifted above the dull realities 
of this hard world, and to live in 
the brightest dream-land. ‘Truly, 
this is the very acme of pleasure- 
travelling. 

We learned in an empiric man- 
ner the art of taxidermy. At first 
we knew nothing about it—had no 
“pooks upon the subject. ‘The first 
birds we prepared were sorry speci- 
mens. Each day we made new 
discoveries, and finally we preserv- 
ed over one hundred birds in per- 
fect order and condition. In this 
interesting occupation the after- 
noon hours glided swiftly by. At 
six we dined. ‘Then one would 
read aloud for an hour or more. 
After that we played dominos or 
engaged in conversation until ten 
o'clock, when we retired. 

At half-past six of the afternoon 
of December 30, amid the waving 
of flags and the firing of pistol- 
shots, we cast anchor off the town of 
Luxor. Ali Murad, our worthy 
consul, appeared on his house-top, 
and saluted us with a battery in 
the shape of a pair of antiquated 
horse-pistols, the firing of which 
seemed to afford him much amuse- 
ment. Aliisa fine fellow, it is said. 
He called and spent half an hour 
with us. He did not talk—in fact, 
he could not talk much intelligi- 
bly ; in short, he could not talk at 
all so that we could understand 
him. He represents the majesty 
and power of the great republic 
of the western ocean, and is not 
able to speak the first word of En- 
glish. But he can shake hands, 
and tell us through Ahmud that 
he is glad to see us; so we stop his 
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mouth with a nargileh, and supply 
him with coffee, and he squats on 
the divan and is happy. 

That night we visited majestic 
Karnak. The soft light of the 
moon playing here and there among 
its ruined halls and fallen obelisks 
made the picture so rich and beau- 
tiful that we lingered on till late in 
the night. Luxor, Karnak, and 
the temples on the western shore 
mark the site of hundred-gated 
Thebes. ‘The western division of 
the city was, in ages long since 
passed away, under the particular 
protection of Athor. For, taught 
the learned priests, beneath yon 
western mountain our holy goddess 
receives each evening the setting 
sun in her outstretched arms. We 
sailed on the next day, dipping our 
flag as we passed the Wudia and 
Clara, occupied by a very pleasant 
party from Boston, whom we were 
destined to meet again at the ex- 
tremity of our voyage. Passing 
Erment on the west bank, where 
there is a sugar-factory, we saw a 
long line of camels carrying sugar- 
cane. There must have been at 
least five hundred of these patient 
animals; but the load that each one 
carried could not have weighed fifty 
pounds. Soon we reach Esne. We 
are to stop here seventy-four hours, 
according to contract, for the men 
to bake their bread. They paidthree 
pounds for the doora, or grain, from 
which the bread is made; this in- 
cluded the grinding. Havingknead- 
ed and prepared the dough, it was 
baked in a public oven at the cost 
of seventeen shillings. ‘lhis bread 
is the staple food of the crew. The 
quantity baked on January 3 last- 
ed the men until we returned to 
Sioot, the 21st of March following. 
The bread was then brought aboard, 
and for two days the little old cook 
was busy cutting it up into smail 
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pieces, which were strewn over the 
deck and exposed to the sun for a 
few days, until they became hard 
as stones. ‘The preparation of their 
meals is very simple. A number 
of these slices of bread are put into 
a pot filled with water; to this is 
added some salt and lentils, and 
the whole is then boiled and stirred 
over a fire. This meal they have 
twice aday. Many a time have I 
joined them in their humble repast ; 
and it was palatable indeed, this 
time-honored mess of red porridge 
for which the hungry Esau sold his 
birthright to his ambitious brother. 
‘These fellows, strong and hardy as 
they were, eat meat but four times 
in as many months, on which occa- 
sions we presented them with a 
sheep. ‘The animal served them for 
two meals. It was butchered and 
skinned by the captain, and the 
only parts not used were the en- 
trails. ‘The body was divided into 
fifteen equal parts, one for each 
man. ‘These parts were weighed 
to ensure a fair distribution, and the 
hoofs and head were boiled with 
the porridge to impart flavor to it. 

Some years ago the authorities at 
Cairo became suddenly imbued with 
high ideas of morality. In a fit of 
virtuous indignation they banished 
thence the ghawdzee, or dancing 
girls of not very reputable charac- 
ter. Numbers of them ascended 
the Nile to Esne and settled there. 
Many Eastern travellers, filled with 
those romantic feelings touching 
everything Oriental, have raved in 
wild rhapsodies about the beauty 
and grace of these ghawazee. Those 
that I saw were coarse, corpulent, 
and homely. ‘They were attired in 
bright robes and tawdry finery, their 
actions were disgusting, and their 
movements in dancing a little more 
graceful than the frantic strugg!es 
of a half-boiled lobster. 


What numbers of shadoofs we 
now see on either bank! Before 
the voice of God called his servant 
Abraham to enter the kingdom of 
the mighty Pharaos, these sha- 
doofs—or more properly in the plu- 
ral, shawadéef—were the common 
means employed to supply artificial 
irrigation to the parched but fruit- 


ful soil. As the Nile recedes it 


leaves a rich and heavy alluvial 
deposit; in this the first crop is 
sown and brought forth, but it soon 
becomes dry, parched, and cracked, 
as rain scarcely ever falls in Upper 
Egypt. The shadoof is then used. 
From the top of an upright frame 
placed on the river bank is swung 
a long pole. To one end a rope 
is attached, from which swings a 
bucket made of skin. On the other 
end of the pole is fastened suffi- 
cient clay, hardened as a rock by 
the sun, to keep the pole in a hori- 
zontal position when the bucket is 
filled with water. ‘The operator 
pulls downward on the rope until 
the bucket is immersed and filled. 
By a very slight effort it is then 
raised to the top of. the bank, some- 
times eight or ten feet high, and 
emptied into a trough, from which 
the water is conducted through 
numberless little canals to a dis- 
tance often of five or six miles. 
These canals run in every direc- 
tion, and by breaking the banks 
any part of the soil may be cover- 
ed with water. 

January 5, at six in the eve- 
ning, we reached Assouan, and 
moored alongside the island of 
Elephantine. Here we are at Sy- 
ene; for Assouan is but the Coptic 
Souan or Syene with the Arabic 
initial Alef added, together Assou- 
an—to the Romans. the frontier of 
the world, as all beyond was savage 
barbarism and unproductive soil. 
Domitian could think of no more 
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horrible place to which he might 
banish the great satirist, and while 
here Juvenal amused himself by 
satirizing equally the Roman and 
Egyptian soldiers. Under the 
Ptolemies Syené was thought to 
lie immediately beneath the tropic 
of Cancer; but, as is now well 
known, this was a mistake, as it is 
situated in latitude 24° 5’ 25”, 
seven hundred and thirty miles 
from the Mediterranean. In the 
early ages of Christianity Syene 
was the seat of a bishopric, and 
at one time more than twenty thou- 
sand of the inhabitants were de- 
stroyed by a fearful pest. The 
present town is large and well 
built. Merchandise from the Soo- 
dan and Central Africa is here ta- 
ken from the camel’s back and 
shipped by water to Cairo. Here 
for the first time we see those 
different specimens of the African 
race—Nubians, Ababdeh, Bisharee, 
Bedoween, and many others from 
the still far-off interior. We are 
pestered and besieged by itinerant 
venders with every description of 
wares to be sold. They squat on 
the bank, waiting for some of the 
howadjii to come out. As soon as 
any of us appear we are surround- 
ed by this motley crew, spears bran- 
dished in our faces—spears that have 
seen actual usage in the barbarous 
wars of the natives of the interior— 
ostrich eggs are poked under our 
noses, and the beautiful ostrich 
feathers waved above our heads. 
Strings of beads, elephants’ tusks 
are Offered to us. I wish to buy a 
chibouk. I select one—a fine bowl 
of red clay beautifully polished, 
and a stem six feet long and 
Straight as an arrow. “ Well, you 
miserable, sordid, grovelling, lucre- 
loving, half-naked wretch’ (this in 
English), “How much?” (this in 
Arabic). 
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A shrug of the shoulders, and 
eyes cast upon the ground. 

* Well, how much ?” 

In a low, moaning voice: “ Ten 
piastres ”—only five times the pro- 
per value. 

“T will give you one piastre.”’ 

“Oh! no, by no means.” This is 
not spoken with the mouth, but bya 
more expressive movement of the 
head and shoulders. In the course 
of time the bargain is concluded 
for two piastres. I give hima piece 
of ten and hold out the hand for 
change. A bag is produced, filled 
with copper coins, of which it takes 
an indefinite quantity to equal a 
silver piece of any given value. 
Slowly and deltberately he counts 
into my hand a score or two of 
them, stops, and looks up into my 
face. More! Again they are reluc- 
tantly doled out one by one. An- 
other stoppage, another demand for 
more; and so it goes, until one party 
cries enough, or the other knows 
that he has given the proper 
change. ‘This is carried so far that 
on one occasion, where silver change 
was to be given for a napoleon, I 
observed the seller count out from 
his money-bag the proper amount 
of change, conceal it in his hand, 
and then go through the operation 
above described. But the regular 
shop-keeper does not bother you to 
buy—only the outside board, as it 
were. The merchant is a most dig- 
nified man; if it pleases Allah for 
you to buy, you will do it, other- 
wise not—Oriental predestination 
—so he is perfectly indifferent. 

We wanted to go shopping, and 
looked around for the rich merchant 
of the town, who had fine ostrich 
eggs and feathers, elephants’ tusks, 
and spears. We found him seated 
on the ground reading a letter, 
brought out, no doubt, to impress us 
with his importance. I half think? 
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the letter was upside down, and 
doubt very much whether he could 
read at all; but it gave him the air 
of a man engaged in extensive for- 
eign correspondence. Ali made 
known what we wanted. Without 
raising his head, he sent a boy to 
open his store, and told Ali he 
would follow when he finished his 
letter. Shortly after he came up, 
sat down on a divan, and got at the 


Longings. 


letter again. When we complained 
of the price, he did not deign a re- 
ply, and finally, when we rose to 
Jeave, he did not even lift his eyes, 
but seemed to be still trying to de- 
cipher his correspondence. I am 
sure it was partly done for effect, 
for he could have read a dozen let- 
ters while we were inhis shop. But 
then he wanted to show his indiffer- 
ence. 





LONGINGS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. } 


Isaip: O heart! what is thy goal—thy end? 
As the lambs follow where the mothers lead, 
Shall I so tread their footprints who precede, 


And life’s brief, death-doomed hour in folly spend? 


One chases wealth across the restless wave— 
Whelmed in the deep, his bark, his hopes go down; 
Another loves the acclaim of vain renown, 

And finds in glory’s bosom but a grave. 


One makes men’s passions serve as steps to rise, 
And mounts a throne—anon behold him fall; 
Another dallies where soft accents call}, 

And reads his destiny in woman’s eyes. 


In hunger’s arms I see the idler faint, 
The laborer drive his ploughshare through the soil, 
‘The wise man’s books, the warrior’s deadly toil, 
The beggar by the wayside making plaint. 


All pass; but whither ? 


Whither flits the leaf 


Chased by the rough blast, torn by winter rime ? 
So fade they from their various ways as time 
Harvests and sows the generations brief. 
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They strove ’gainst time—time conquers all ai last. 
As the light sand-bank wastes down in the stream, 
I see them vanish. Was their life a dream? 

So quickly are they come, so quickly passed ! 


For me, I sing the Lord whom I adore, 

In crowded cities or in deserts dun, 

At rise of day or at the set of sun, 
Tossed on the sea or couching on the shore. 


Earth cries out: Who is God? That soul divine 
Whose presence fills the illimitable place ; 
Who with one step doth span the realms of space; 
Who lends his splendor in tie sun to shine; 


Who bade from nothing rise creation’s morn ; 
Who made on nothingness the world to stand; 
Who held the sea in check ere yet was land; 
Who gazed, and light ineffable was born; 


For whom no morrow and no yesterday ; 
Who through eternity doth self sustain; 
To whom revealed the future lieth plain ; 

Who can recall the past and bid it stay— 


God! Let his hundred names of glory wake 
For ever in my song! Oh! be my tongue 
A golden harp before his altar hung, 

Until his hand shall touch me and I Lreak. 
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SIMILARITIES OF PHYSICAL AND RELIGIOUS KNOw. 


LEDGE.* 


WHEN Macaulay remarked that 
the Catholic Church owed its suc- 
cess in a great measure to the far- 
reaching policy of its organization, 
he uttered a truth of vast pregnancy; 
for the evidences of this far-sight- 
edness abound on every side, and 
we find its latest attestation in the 
attitude the church holds to the 
questions which agitate the scienti- 
fic world to-day. Had she, at any 
period of her existence, so far de- 
parted from a well-defined and con- 
sistent policy as to formulate theo- 
ries touching the nature and course 
of physical phenomena, she might 
stand to-day condemned and brand- 
ed in the light of recent scientific 
discoveries; but apart from the 
opinions of individual writers, lay 
and ecclesiastical, to whom she ac- 
corded full license to hold what they 
pleased in such matters, provided 
they did not contradict revealed 
truth, and who accordingly often 
touched on the border-land of the 
ridiculous and extravagant, not one 
authoritative expression of hers can 
be found at variance with a single 
scientific truth even of yesterday's 
discovery. Of course she con- 
demns materialism, because it runs 
counter to the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, which is a truth 
2s readily demonstrable as the most 
undoubted fact in science ; and she 
disbelieves in the eternity of matter, 
because such a monstrosity involves 
a violation of reason; but neither 
materialism nor the belief that 

* Similarities of Physical and Religious Know- 


leige. By James Thompson Bixby. New York: 
D Appleton & Co, 1876, 


matter is eternal is science, nor do 
any but the blatant fuglemen of 
scientism hold to them. What we 
insist upon is that no expression re- 
corded in any council or authorita- 
tively uttered by the Holy See can 
be adduced which is in conflict 
with any truth of physical science 
now established. ‘This may sound 
strange to those whose prejudices 
against the church have been fan- 
ned and fostered by the terrible 
things told concerning Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Giordano Bruno; but 
it is as true as it stands printed, 
and it is a disgrace to the intelli- 
gence of the day that writers are 
tolerated who still retail trash in 
opposition to overwhelming histori- 
cal evidence. 

As in the past, the church to-day 
benignantly encourages all who de- 
vote themselves to the prosecution 
of the natural sciences, and wel- 
comes their discoveries with de- 
light. She wishes merely that sci- 
entific investigators confine them- 
selves to their legitimate labors, and 
do not wildly rush to impious con- 
clusions from insufficient data. She 
is ever willing to accept whatever 
conclusions premises really justify, 
and no more. Surely this attitude 
of the church towards science 1s 
eminently rational, and no right- 
thinking man can condemnit. Yet 
it is not alone such men as Spencer, 
Huxley, Tyndall, St. Hilaire, and 
Figuier who charge the church with 
being steadily reactionary and ac- 
tively antagonistic to science, but 
the whole sectarian world has taken 
up the cry. We are scrry to num- 
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ber among these the author of the 
volume which affords subject-mat- 
ter for this article, and which con- 
tains much that is novel, ingenious, 
and truie, as we hope to be able to 
show when considering the chapter 
on the “ Faiths of Science.” 

But we will first learn from Mr. 
Bixby what manner of religion it is 
to which science is not opposed, so 
that we may ascertain the scope 
and purpose of his work. “In its 
most general significance,” he says, 
“it is the expression of man’s spirit- 
ual nature awakening to spiritual 
things’ (italics by the author), Af- 
ter developing this definition at 
some length, he considers it more 
restrictedly as embracing the fol- 
lowing elements : 

“tr. Belief in a soul within man. 

2. Belief in a sovereign soul with- 

out. 
3. Belief in actual or possible rela- 
tions between them.” 

This, then, is religion according to 
Mr. Bixby, and it is to the rather 
easy task of reconciling a few mod- 
ern scientific theories to this atten- 
uated abstraction of religious senti- 
ment, this evanescent aroma of an 
emotion, that he addresses himself. 
The statement of those three ful- 
ly sufficient conditions of religion 
clearly involves pantheism ; and not 
one of the wildest scientific conjec- 
tures of the day is there which may 
not be made to harmonize with 
pantheism. ‘The task, therefore, of 
reducing science and religion to a 
harmonious plane is quite superero- 
gatory, since on a bare statement 
of religion it is reconcilable with 
anything. Pantheism, as taught by 
its most eminent exponents in Ger- 
many—Hegel, Schelling, and Fich- 
te—consists in a sovereign soul with- 
out the 70 non €y@, from which the 
soul of man, the To €y@, is an emana- 
tion—i.e., a fragmentary expression 


of its consciousness. Beyond this 
these distinguished philosophers 
admit and recognize nothing. Do 
we not clearly find ths same thing 
in the religion of Mr. Bixby ?—viz., 
1, soul within man; 2, sovereign 
soul without man; 3, actual or pos- 
sible relations between the two. 
Now, taking the term soul as univo- 
calin the first and second statements, 
is it not evident that the latter con- 
tains the former, and are we not 
landed high and dry on the absolute 
pantheism of Schelling? Or rather, 
going back to the parent source 
of pantheism, does not Mr. Bix- 
by’s definition of religion strongly 
recall these words of the Vedas: 
“Thus the man who in his own soul 
recognizes tiie soul supreme present 
throughout all creation obtains the 
.happiest lot of all—to be absorbed 
into Brahma” ? 

If this be Mr. Bixby’s meaning— 
or rather, whether meant or not, if 
this be the legitimate resultant of 
his views on religion—we see no way 
of escaping from the conclusion that 
matter is eternal, since his religion 
by no means includes the dogma 
of creation—indeed, it is his cus- 
tom to scout dogmas—but is strict- 
ly limited to the recognition of an 
inner and an outer soul. It is true 
Mr. Bixby admits no such conse- 
quence, but he cannot help himself; 
he speaks most devoutly of God, 
condemns a “ bald materialism that 
would make matter the sum.and sub- 
stance of all things, self-existent, 
and alone immortal, etc.,” all which 
is true enough, but by no means 
bound up in Mr. Bixby’s concept 
of religion. Our author conse- 
quently deprecates a conflict with 
a shadow, points out to scientific 
men the possibility of a complete 
reconciliation between their theories 
and a Bixbian fugitive tenuity, and 
devoutly implores them not to use 
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language which might delay “the 
awakening of our spiritual nature.” 
Mr. Bixby says that metaphysics 
must not obtrude themselves on the 
realm of physical science; that the 
missions of both constantly diverge. 
Wewould, however, remind him that 
without metaphysics—and we mean 
the metaphysics he so much abhors, 
viz., those of the scholastics—we 
could find no argument as supplied 
by reason against the eternity of 
matter. It is wonderful that aman 
of Mr. Bixby’s respectable attain- 
ments should not perceive into 
what a complete petitio principit he 
has fallen when he postulates the 
non-eternity of matter. He does not 
admit the correctness of the Mosaic 
cosmic genesis, and as he employs 
no reasoning to substantiate his pos- 
tulate, we must regard it as a peti- 
tio principii and nothing more. 

How differently do the theologi- 
ans and philosophers of the Catho- 
lic Church comport themselves in 
presence of this old philosophical 
heresy, revived to-day in full force 
by Draper, Tyndall, and Huxley, 
and which may be regarded as the 
arch sin of modern scientific theo- 
ries! They do not beg the question 
as Mr. Bixby does, but, grappling 
it with an iron logic, dispose of it 
as effectually as when St. Thomas 
overthrew the crude systems of 
Leucippus and Averroés by the 
aid of a few well-established me- 
taphysical principles. Mr. Bix- 
by says: “Medizval scholasti- 
cism especially grievously sinned 
in these respects. It delighted 
in hair-splitting disputations over 
frivolous puzzles, and in endless 
speculations about things not only 
transcending the possibility of hu- 
man knowledge, but destitute of 
any practical moment. Its only 
criterion was the deliverances of 
the church on the almost equally 


venerated Aristotle.” Alas! we 
fear that the Summa of St. ‘Vhomas 
is a sealed book for Mr. Bixby, 
that he has not tempted the page 
of Suarez with well-trimmed itamp, 
and that his stock of medizval 
lore is borrowed from Hallam or 
the latest edition of the encyclo- 
pedia. To prove how immeasur- 
ably superior the “ hair-splitters ” 
are to beggars of the question we 
will show in what way the former 
hold their own against the modern 
eternists. Prof. Draper says that 
as there will be an unending suc- 
cession in the future, so there has 
been an unbeginning series in the 
past; species succeed species, and 
genera succeed genera, in a ne- 
ver-beginning and a never-to-end 
chain; Tyndall repeats the words 
of Draper, whom he so much ad- 
mires; and Mr. Bixby says, “Gen- 
tlemen, it may not be so’; while the 
scholastic clearly proves that it 
cannot be so. At the outset a little 
“hair-splitting ” is necessary. We 
distinguish what is called an actual 
series, each link of which has had 
an actual existence, -from a poten- 
tial series, in which the links have 
not as yet been projected into ex- 
istence, but will be. Now, an actual 
series has an end—viz., the link 
marking the point of transition 
from the actual to the potential— 
and is susceptible of increase, since, 
indeed, it constantly receives fresh 
accessions from the potential. If, 
however, it can thus acquire in- 
crease, that increase is representa- 
ble by numbers, so many fresh 
links added to the series. But a 
number cannot be added except to 
another number ; consequently, the 
series to which fresh increase 1s 
added must be numerical—v.e., rep- 
resentable by figures. Now, what- 
ever can be represented by figures 
must have had a beginning; for 
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there can be no number without 
a first unit, which is the first ele- 
ment ot number. Moreover, the 
supposition that there stretches 
back into eternity a non-beginning 
succession of events contradicts 
the principle of causality; for it 
would give us one more effect than 
cause. Viewed in its descending 
aspect, every link in the chain is 
cause of the event which follows, 
till the last link is reached, the 
which is not cause, since it has as 
yet preceded no other event. But 
it is effect, since it depends on the 
previous event. Viewed now in its 
ascending aspect, the chain consists 
of a series of links which are all 
effects—effects more numerous than 
the causes by the addition of the 
latest link, which is effect but not 
cause. We must have, then, one ef- 
fect without a cause, which is ab- 
surd. The same may be said about 
consequent and antecedent terms 
in such a series; for the last term 
in the series being merely conse- 
quent, the chain or series which, by 
hypothesis, has no beginning con- 
tains more consequent than an- 
tecedent terms, which is equal- 
ly absurd. We have here given 
but an outline of the argument. 
The scholastics have summed 
it up more fully, though far more 
tersely and concisely, in these 
words: There can be no infinite 
series @ parte ante, but there can 
be a parte post. This reasoning not 
only conclusively disproves, but 
renders ridiculous, the arguments 
of Draper, Tyndall, and the rest. 
Yet from this philosophical armo- 
ty Mr. Bixby would disdain to 
draw a single weapon in defence 
of his thesis, but prefers rather that 
the church be considered essen- 
tially inimical to the progress of 
true science, and constantly jealous 
of its encroachments. 


“Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur.” 


Mr. Bixby entertains a_ special 
dislike to theology as being apt to 
interfere with his pet scheme of re- 
conciling science with—shall we call 
it Bixbyism? Certainly we cannot 
consistently call it religion, He 
says : 

‘Again, theological dogmas and 
science have been, and still are, opposed. 
Theologians have formulated their dim 
guesses about God’s character and ways 
into creeds, and imagined them finali- 
ties. They have speculated upon mat- 
ters of purely physical knowledge—such 
as the antiquity of the earth and the age 
of man, the condition of the primitive 
globe and its inhabitants, the manner 
and method of their appearing — and 
have made these speculations into dogmas 
held as essential to religion.” 


Here we must take sharp issue 
with Mr. Bixby. In the first place, 
have not the theologians as good 
right to speculate on such matters as 
Messrs. Spencer, Huxley, and Tyn- 
dall? And if they have fallen into 
error, it is no more than the latter 
gentlemen have frequently done. 
Surely Mr. Bixby must allow the 
fact that St. George Mivart is no 
less a sound savant because he is 
read in theology; or would he 
maintain that Father Secchi is liable 
to additional chromatic aberration 
because he believes in the decrees of ' 
the Vatican Council? In the next 
place, no theologian deserving the 
name deems himself competent to 
erect into a religious dogma de- 
manding the reverence and belief 
of his fellows his individual scien- 
tific opinions. The absurdity of 
such an idea is apparent to any one 
who has read a Catholic theological 
treatise, which breathes a spirit of 
submissiveness in every line where 
the author’s own views are expound- 
ed—a spirit strikingly in contrast 
with the arrogant dogmatism of our 
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scientific philosophers. Moreover, 
the church, the only competent 
authority to promulgate dogmas of 
faith, has never yet attempted to 
impose on the minds of her chil- 
dren a purely scientific truth as an 
article of belief. From this it is 
evident that Mr. Bixby occasionally 
palters, and merely wishes to pave 
the way for an easier adaptation of 
his religious views to the so-called 
advanced scientific tendencies of 
the day. 

He says that all theologies stand 
in the way of science, but that two 
dogmas especially exhibit this per- 
versity—viz., 1, the assumed in- 
fallibility of the Bible; 2, the as- 
sumed intervention of God. “In 
consequence of the first of these 
dogmas,” he says, “there has been 
a struggle by theologians to limit 
modern science to the contracted 
circle of the ancient Hebrew know- 
ledge of the universe, and any va- 
riation of statement from the letter 
of Moses or Job, David or Paul, is 
regarded as a dangerous loosening 
of another screw in the bonds of 
righteousness and the evidences of 
immortality.” Mr. Bixby is not 
himself a believer in the divine in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and evi- 
dently thinks that whoever does 
not agree with him stands on the 
extreme opposite line and believes 
the very shaping of the letters to 
have been divinely commanded. 
This is wrong. ‘The Scriptures 
were never intended as a manual 
of science. They merely state the 
great facts of human and cosmic 
genesis in a general way, so far as 
those two momentous facts affect 
the interests of the race. It has 
been proved time and again that 
the Mosaic books, fairly interpreted, 
contain nothing adverse to.scien- 
tific truth. Why, then, will writers 
be ever harping on this well-worn 


theme? It is net honest to ad- 
vance a statement without proof, 
and try to clinch it with a sneer. 


“In consequence of the second 
dogma,” he writes, “theologians have 


_ been jealous of any attempt at a natural 


explanation of the mysteries of the world, 
and have looked upon every extension 
of the realm of unbroken order and se- 
cond causes as an invasion by science of 
the religious kingdom. They imagine 
that one must lose what the other gains; 
that, step by step, as the arcana of the 
Kosmos are penetrated, and the same 
laws and substances are found ruling 
and constituting these as*rule and con- 
stitute the more familiar parts and opera- 
tions of nature, the action and presence 
of the Deity must be denied, and the 
human mind landed more and more in 
the slough of materialism.” 


These words bear their refuta- 
tion with them. The accusation is 
serious, and yet not a word of 
proof to substantiate it. ‘Too 
often is Mr. Bixby guilty of this 
illogical procedure of substituting 
statements for proven facts and 
captious deliverances for argument. 
When Dr. Draper denies the possi- 
bility of miracles, he does so at 
least logically; for -he believes in the 
eternity, immutability, and necessity 
of law. With him there is no law- 
giver, but with Mr. Bixby it is dif- 
ferent. He speaks of God “ pouring 
his will through the channels of un- 
varied law.” Now, it is an axiom in 
law that the framers thereof m2y 
derogate from it from time to time, 
if so it should seem good to them. 
Why not, therefore,God? Mr. Bix- 
by cannot, then, deny the utter im- 
possibility of a miracle, and yet he 
argues against it just as strenuously 
and in the same spirit as Mr. Dra- 
per cc Mr. Tyndall. Should he 
charge that such exceptional de- 
viations from apparently established 
laws would argue caprice or short- 
sightedness on the part of God, we 
beg to reply that they occur in con- 
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sequence of a higher law, represent- 
ing the divine will, by which those 
secondary laws were established, 
and which, with far-reaching and 
clear-eyed gaze, made provision for 
those exceptional occurrences, so 
that they may be said virtually to 
come within the scope of the law 
itself. Should, then, the testimony 
in support of a miracle be of an un- 
impeachable nature, we see no rea- 
son why the possibility of a miracu- 
lous event is to be denied. When 
Voltaire said he would more readily 
believe that a whole citiful of peo- 
ple, separated by prejudices, social 
position, tastes, habits of life, and 
mutual distrust, might conspire to 
deceive him than he would that a 
dead man had arisen from the grave, 
he confounded physical with me- 
taphysical impossibility; and this 
is precisely what every unbeliever 
since his time has done. ‘To this 
charge Mr. Bixby is more grievous- 
ly amenable, since he admits the 
reason for the validity of the dis- 
tinction between the two impossi- 
bilities mentioned, by admitting 
God to be the author of law, and 
yet he virtually ignores it by the 
position he assumes, 

But this chapter on the “ Causes 
of Actual Antagonism” is so re- 
plete with reckless assertion and in- 
consequent reasoning that we have 
only to take up a passage at hazard 
to be confronted by an error. On 
page 41 he says: 


“Neither is religion based on, nor bound 
up with, any one book. Had Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob no religion, because 
Moses had not yet written? Was there 
no Christianity in the lifetime of Jesus, or 
the first forty years of the apostolic gen- 
eration before Matthew put his pen on 
to parchment? As well say that chem- 
ical affinity is based on Lavoisier’s or 
Dalton’s treatises, or. that gravitation is 
tuined if Newton’s Principia is shown 
false in a single theorem.” 
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We assure our readers that we 
have selected this passage at ran- 
dom, lest we may be suspected of 
malice in having singled it out be- 
cause of its surpassing fatuity. Who 
ever dreamt of saying that religion is 
bound up ina book? As well say 
that an author’s thoughts are no- 
where to be found but between the 
covers of the book which bears his 
name. But mark the transparent 
fallacy of the underlying thought. 
Mr. Bixby evidently supposes that 
because religion had an existence 
prior to the books mentioned, we 
might therefore dispense with these, 
and still possess religion just as our 
predecessors had it before those 
books were yet written. But sup- 
pose those books happen to contain 
the previous body of religious doc- 
trine, together with developments 
or disclosures inseparably connect- 
ed with it; might we then careless- 
ly reject them, as Mr. Bixby implies 
we might? Or does it follow that, 
because a “spiritual awakening ” is 
defined to be of a special sort in 
one instance, it can never be so in 
another? Yet such is the irresisti- 
ble inference to be drawn from the 
introductory portion of the passage 
just quoted. The same may be 
said of the reference to the prior- 
ity of Christianity over the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. No one contends 
that Christianity did not exist in 
the lifetime of Jesus, or that it 
would not now exist had not St. 
Matthew written his Gospel; but it 
by no means follows that we are 
free to reject that evangelist’s his- 
tory, since it is a compendium of 
Christian doctrine such as our Lord 
had preached it in his lifetime, and 
in rejecting it we would thereby re- 
ject the latter. The allusion to La- 
voisier and Dalton is just as un- 
happy; for though it is true the 
science of chemistry might exist 
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without them, still we cannot reject 
their treatises, since these contain 
the essential principles of that 
science. 

Mr. Bixby is sometimes quite hap- 
Py in stating the objections which 
scientists urge against religion, but 
we regret that he also sometimes 
fails to make good his refutation 
of their views. ‘Thus, on page 149, 
he presents the argument of sci- 
ence in these words: “ Theologians 
may talk glibly of soul and over-soul, 
Creator and creation, absolute and 
Infinite ; they may fancy that they 
understand them; but they are 
deceiving themselves, mistaking a 
familiarity with words for a genuine 
understanding of things. Their 
high-sounding terms are but covers 
to their real ignorance.” Indeed, 
this is a common objection made 
by those whose habits of mind have 
been formed in the laboratory, and 
who have never troubled themselves 
much about metaphysics. Still, the 
objection should be met in a pa- 
tient and painstaking mood, and 
answer given according to our 
lights. Mr. Bixby makes his re- 
joinder a retorgueo argumentum by 
showing that science, too, bristles 
with difficulties and is beset with 
mysteries; that it borrows from 
conjecture more even than religion 
does ; and that it can never hope to 
level all the hills and fill up all the 
valleys which lie along its course. 
‘This is very true and very apposite, 
but it may be asked: Does it con- 
tain an answer to the objection 
as stated? We rather think not. 
Cannot it be proved that we do 
really possess some knowledge of 
the Infinite and the Absolute, 
and that the apparent unintelligi- 
bility of these terms is to be 
sought for and found rather in the 
ignorance of those who object to 
them? The Infinite differs for us 


subjectively from no other object 
of thought on the score of adequa- 
cy, since we can have an adequate 
idea of nothing. Not even -of the 
simplest material objects that sur- 
round us can we have at the best 
more than an inchoate and imper- 
fect knowledge. How, then, can 
we be expected to conceive the In- 
finite, except in a very shadowy way, 
“asin a glass darkly”? Still, the 
fact that we speak of the Infinite 
and assert its attributes, that we 
distinguish Infinite Being from fin- 
ite, and that our hearts fly towards 
it in unappeasable longing, is open 
guarantee that we have some know- 
ledge of it, which is all that. the 
most exacting can demand. ‘There- 
fore those who confound infinite 
knowledge of the Infinite, which ap- 
pertains to the Infinite Being alone, 
with that subjectively finite know- 
ledge of it which we all possess, 
display an unpardonable ignorance. 
This is our answer to those who ob- 
ject that Infinite, as one term, is un- 
intelligible, and we see no necessi- 
tv for classifying it with the impe- 
netrable secrets with which science 
is confronted at every step. ‘The 
same may be said of the term abso- 
lute; and though we do not agree 
with the views of the absolute taken 
by Mansel, Hamilton, Kant, and 
Spencer, we know at least that the 
term has a meaning, that it implies 
total independence, and is based 
on that divine attribute which 
the scholastics denominate Aseity. 
Mr. Bixby is too timorous in his 
utterances. He seems to write 
under a Damocles’ sword, fearing to 
offend those great men who tread 
in the stately van of science. But 
if he hesitates to be dogmatic in 
one direction, he does not hesitate 
to be aggressive in another; and 
when his mood inclines that way, 
he sets up as the target of his 
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shafts the doctrines and definitions 
of the Catholic Church. 

In order to prove that Bixbyism 
is the only religion which is at all 
reconcilable with science, and to 
brush aside any pretensions Catho- 
licity might entertain in the same 
direction, he quotes the following: 

“Let him be anathema— 

“Who shall say that human sci- 
ences ought to be pursued in such 
a spirit of freedom that one may be 
allowed to hold as true their asser- 
tions even when opposed to re- 
vealed doctrines.” 

This proposition does not meet 
the approbation of Mr. Bixby. If 
it does not, then its contradictory 
must be true, which implies that a 
scientific utterance may be true in 
the face of an opposing revealed 
truth. It isto be borne in mind that 
the revealed doctrines in question 
are supposed to be revealed, and re- 
vealed by God, and the whole state- 
ment is resolvable into this: Not- 
withstanding that God (in whom 
Mr. Bixby is a believer) has posi- 
tively affirmed that a given state- 
ment is true, Mr. Tyndall or Prof. 
Huxley may affirm the contrary 
with impunity—nay, rather with a 
better title to our acceptance of 
their views— 


“ At nos virtutes ipsas invertimus.”’ 


or, as Caramuel says, “ We thus 
sweeten poison with sugar, and color 
guilt with the appearance of virtue.” 

But in order to place himself 
still more en rapport with his adver- 
saries, Mr. Bixby, seemingly forget- 
ful that he either surrenders the 
gage or else resolves the conflict 
into a tilt with a windmill, expresses 
himself to the following effect : “ Re- 
ligion has no exclusive source of 
information, but such sources only 
as are common to all branches of 
human knowledge.” If this be true, 


VOL, XXIV.— 48 


there is no necessity of even the 
shadow of an attempt to reconcile 
any differences which, by a stretch 
of fancy, might be conceived to ex- 
ist between two sciences that travel 
along the same plane. All along, 
since this controversy was begun, 
it has been understood that the sole 
possible cause of conflict between 
science and religion arose out of 
the fact that they claimed each for 
itself more solid ground on which 
to stand. Reason and revelation 
were always supposed to be the 
party words of both, and every col- 
lision between them so far has re- 
sulted from the apparent irrecon- 
cilableness of these two. Mr. Bix- 
by, in endeavoring’ to shift the 
ground of argument, should have 
confined himself to just that effort, 
and omitted those portions of his 
work tending to disprove all an- 
tagonism between science and reli- 
gion, since, in the estimation of 
most men, a religion which asserts 
no claim to the supernatural is no 
religion at all. His attempted abate- 
ment of the claims of science, though 
well presented and sustained, works 
not an iota for Mr. Bixby’s point; 
for in all he says he is arguing for 
supernatural religion, which he vir- 
tually rejects, against the untenable 
assumptions of science. 

As if in more strenuous advo- 
cacy of this idea, he elsewhere 
adds : “ It [religion] is not all false- 
hood and masquerade; neverthe- 
less, there is much popularly set 


-down as religion which is no more 


religion than it is science. Now it 
has been bound up with one sys- 
tem, now with another. When 
Christianity first raised its head, it 
was told that polytheism alone was 
religion.” Continuing in this strain, 
he condemns every system of reli- 
gion which stands opposed to an- 
other, and infers from the fact of 
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stich opposition the necessary fal- 
sity of them all. He even goes to 
the extent of affirming that the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church 
changed age by age, according to 
the tone of the prevailing philoso- 
phy. He says: 


“In Augustine’s day Christianity was 
made inseparable from the doctrines of 
predestination and fatalism. In Abe- 
lard’s time it was bound up with the 
metaphysics of realism; in Roger Ba- 
con’s time, with the philosophy of Aris- 
totle ; in the days of Vesalius, with the 
medical treatises of Galen ; in the life- 
time of Galileo, with the astronomy of 
Ptolemy. To-day it is the orthodoxy of 
the Council of Trent or the Westminster 
Catechism that is cemented to religion, 
-and any attack on the one is assumed to 
be undermining the very foundations of 
faith and morals.” 


This passage is recklessly false. 
Any one acquainted with church 
history, with the rise and progress 
of Pelagianism and semi-Pelagian- 
ism, understands perfectly that in 
St. Augustine's time no more strin- 
gent or rigorous views concerning 
original sin and predestination were 
held than tradition and the Scrip- 
tures sanctioned and ratified. And 
the patient reader of the history of 
philosophy will also condemn the 
assertion that the church proper 
had anything to do with the long- 
drawn disputes between the Nomi- 
nalists and the Realists. The church 
left those wordy disputants severely 
alone, though the controversy was 
revived by the school of the Neo-Pla- 


tonists for the very purpose of em-’ 


broiling the church in the quarrel. 
We say the controversy was reviv- 
ed; for in reality the dispute is as 
old as Plato and Aristotle, 

Still more absurd is what Mr. 
Bixby says with reference to Vesa- 
lius and Galen. Not a single au- 
thoritative passage from father, 
council, or historian can be adduc- 


ed to prove that the church ever 
committed herself to the adoption 
of any views concerning the struc- 
ture, functions, and disorders of the 
human body Indeed, Vesalius, who 
led the way in the great revolution 
which medical science underwent 
from the errors of Galen, was a 
pious Catholic, and the popular 
painting of the first dissection of 
modern times represents him with 
eyes piously upturned to the crucifix 
before entering on one of the most 
important steps of modern scientific 
inquiry in the teeth of wide-spread 
and violent prejudice—viz., the first 
dissection of the human cadaver tiat 
has led to any valuable results. 

But in order to be thoroughly 
careful that he should allow no ele- 
ment of what is entitled positive 
religion to enter into the conception 
of hisemotional nonentity, he dis- 
cards all the known and accepted 
grounds of religious evidence. He 
says there can be no infallible au- 
thority in religious matters, since 
the only one which fostered the pre- 
tence has been repeatedly detected 
in error. His words are: 


“In its unflattering mirror the oracle 
of Rome is exhibited as convicted of er- 
ror in scientific matters again and again ; 
compelled to retreat from position to 
position ; forced to correct and recorrect 
its interpretations. It is shown vacil- 
lating to and fro in regard to the most 
important ecclesiastical questions, pos- 
sessed of no clear or well-defined princi- 
ples concerning many essential theolo- 
gical issues, etc., etc.” 


All this rodomontade is in the 
nature of a negative assertion, inas- 
much as it would require a full re- 
view of the history of the church to 
refute it. It isthe author’s faverite 
style of logic, however, and may go 
for what it is worth. He next re- 
jects the authority of the Bible on 
the most frivolous grounds, and com- 
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ing to the value of our divine Sa- 
viour’s evidence: in favor of revela- 
tion, he uses the following extraor- 
dinary language : 


“T desire not to deny the existence of 
a divine element in Jesus. I gladly re- 
cognize him as the loftiest spiritual seer 
and teacher the world has seen; the best 
historic embodiment of spiritual . perfec- 
tion that we have. But we must own, if 
we are clear-sighted and frank, that in 
Christ himself we do not obtain an ora- 
cleexempt from the limitations of hu- 
manity and the conditions of earthly 
knowledge.” 


This is a clear negation of the di- 
vinity of Christ, and an implied 
avowal that Mr. Bixby ranges him- 
self with Renan and Strauss. As 
before stated, Mr. Bixby’s chief 
aim in the first chapters of his book 
is to simplify the conditions of the 
problem which he has set before 
him, and we see that he has striven 
to do this by stripping religion of 
ali its positive attributes, and put- 
ting in its stead a bloodless and 
emasculated spectre. “It is a force,” 
he says, “anterior to all churches 
and hierarchies, the grand spiritual 
stream flowing from above through 
the souls of men, of which ecclesi- 
astical organizations are but the 
earthly banks, the clayey reservoirs 
and wooden dams, by which men 
have thought they could better util- 
ize the heavenly forces.” ‘This is 
fine and figurative, we confess, but 
more marked by sound than sense. 
Mr. Bixby here brands all churches 
as purely human institutions, and 
yet allows that they possess reli- 
gion, that they are its conduits and 
distributors to men, and that dog- 
mas and codes and ethical enact- 
ments are mere accretions, the, work 
of human minds. These must con- 
sequently be false, and, being such, 
Should retard rather and operate 
against the influences of religion 
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pure and undefiled, the embodiment 
of truth. How, then, can they be 
said to be utilizers of heavenly 
force and reservoirs of religion, 
they being false, and it true ? 


“ Pergis pugnantia secum 
Frontibus adversis componere ?”” 


The definition of religion which 
has passed current for centuries, mak- 
ing it to consist of a determinate and 
specified allegiance of man to his 
Maker, is contradicted by the views 
advanced in Mr. Bixby’s book, and 
therefore the few only, whose opin- 
ions are equally unsettled, can ac- 
cept his conclusions. There is 
something so unreal and shadowy 
in his estimate of religion that 
one is at a loss to see thoroughly 
into what he means by it, and con- 
sequently incapable of appreciating 
all that his conclusions are intend- 
edtoembody. “ Religious truth,” he 
says, “(theologians and preachers 
defending the old beliefs have 
maintained) belongs to another 
realm from ordinary kinds of truth. 
It is not to be tried by the under- 
standing. It is not to be brought 
to the bar of common sense, but 
it is to be discerned by the inner 
soul, and its evidence found in the 
soul’s satisfaction in it.” If this 
be Mr. Bixby’s estimate of the 


value of the evidence on which 
religious truth reposes, he must 


have had in view, as the ideal of 
all dogmatic religion, the utterances 
of some strong-iunged preacher at 
acamp-meeting. No theologian of 
the Catholic nor of the approximat- 
ing sects ever thought for a moment 
that religion is not to be tried by 
the understanding nor brought to 
the bar of common sense. The 
evidences of revealed religion are 
based upon reason, which, closely 
scrutinizing these, is compelled to 
admit the claims of the Scriptures 
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and the church, just as it is obliged 
to admit the truths of geometry. It 
is true that individual dogmas are 
not the subject-matter of purely ra- 
tional investigation, but they appeal 
to ourreason just asstrongly through 
the evident infallibility of the au- 
thority which submits them to our 
belief. Mr. Bixby, we fear, either 
misapprehends plain things or is 
given to misrepresenting. Objec- 
tively, all truths resemble each other 
in that they are true—z.e., eternal, 
immutable, and necessary; subjec- 
tively, for us, those truths which we 
can discern with the eye of reason 
pertain to the natural order, and 
to the supernatural order those 
whose guarantee depends on the 
revealed word of God. It is evi- 
dent that in the logical order, the 
natural precedes and underlies the 
supernatural, and that, with respect 
to the evidence on which both re- 
pose, it must be tried by the under- 
standing, and that searchingly, and 
cannot escape the bar of common 
sense. “ Truth,” says the author of 
An Essay on a Philosophy of Litera- 
ture, “is independent of man. The 
power is his to discover, develop, 
and apply it; but he cannot create 
it. That belongs to the Infinite 
Intelligence alone. He it is who 
creates it and who creates the light 
of our reason by which to perceive 
it.” ‘Truth, therefore, must be con- 
sistent with itself; and it is the pro- 
vince of every individual truth to 
borrow lustre from, and shed radi- 
ance on, each sister truth, and not 
to detract from and obstruct it. 
This is the logic of the schools— 
nay, it is the logic of Hamilton, 
Mansel, Baden Powell, and Fara- 
day, whom Bixby charges with di- 
viding the field of truth into two 
separate portions : one the province 
of knowledge, where science holds 
sway; the other the province of 


belief, where religion has her throne. 
Then truth may be divided against 
itself, and to this effect must we in- 
terpret the writings of the distin- 
guished philosophers mentioned. 
We doubt not that, for logic’s sake, 
these scholars would all indignant- 
ly repudiate this charge which places 
them in an absurd and uncourted 
position. Pity ’tis Mr. Bixby did 
not attempt by a citation to sub- 
stantiate his charge. He does not 
fail, however, to draw his accustom- 
edinference. ‘“ Now,” he says, “ by 
taking this mode of defending it- 
self against the incursions of imod- 
ern science, the church has aided 
much in spreading suspicion of the 
certainty of its cherished doctrines.” 
Then modern science does make in- 
cursions against the church, which 
is perfectly right, but the church is 
debarred the right of repelling 
them. <A burglar may break into 
our house, and we are not at liber- 
ty to resist his ingress by means of 
the nearest weapon at hand, but we 
should preach him a homily on the 
impropriety of his conduct. 

But he is brave’ enough in this: 
that not an inkling or a wrinkle of 
his too transparent sophistry dis- 
turbs him. Immediately after he 
says (p. 72): “Bishops like he 
[sic] of London may exhort the 
modern inquirer as eloquently as 
they please to throw away doubt 
as they would a bombshell; but it 
serves only to make the investiga- 
tor more suspicious of the- validity 
of religion.” ‘Then is it not pro- 
per, Mr. Bixby, to throw away 
doubt? If not so, it must by all 
means be better to entertain doubt, 
so that a state of doubt ought to 
be our normal intellectual condi- 
tion. Just in proportion as we en- 
tertain doubt may we be less susp!- 
cious of the validity of religion; 
but the moment we think of dis- 
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carding it suspicions grow up in 
our minds! Verily, this kind of 
logic is perplexing. We admire 
the devout spirit which Mr. Bixby 
everywhere exhibits, but when it is 
paraded at the expense of true re- 
ligion, and in a spirit calculated to 
lead astray the unwary, we must 
enter our protest against it. On 
page 222 he says: 


“And religion needs not only to ac- 
cept the corrections and recognize the 
coadjutorship of science in disclosing 
the ways of God, but it should engraft 
into itself, I believe, more of the scientific 
spirit. Instead of aiming to defend sys- 
tems already established [!], and to bol- 
ster up foregone conclusions, it should go 
simply with inquiring mind to the eter- 
nal facts.” 


And this passes current for rea- 
soning! We write without bitter- 
ness of heart, but in the spirit 
which prompted Juvenal to say : 


“ Si natura negat, facit indignatio versum.”’ 


Religion must borrow all from sci- 
ence, accept her criterion from sci- 
ence, see that she admit nothing 
but what the scientific plummet is 
capable of sounding, and reject all 
that does not conform to the square 
and compass of this arbitrary mis- 
tress. “ Established systems ” and 
“foregone conclusions” must be 
sacrificed at the beck of a scientific 
clique, and meek religion must sit 
awaiting crumbs from their table. 
Surely, had the great author of the 
apology for the Christian religion 
anticipated that an apology with 
such intent would be subsequently 
offered, he would have bestowed a 
different title on his famous work. 
But Mr. Bixby goes farther when 
he actually breaks down the bar- 
riers which have ever been suppos- 
ed to divide science from religion. 
On page 223 he says: 
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“Thus religion is capable of being 
made a genuine science, and it will never, 
I believe, maintain the purity, attain the 
stability and accuracy, reach unto the 
depth and breadth of truth which is 
within the demands of its grand mission 
unto mankind, until it thus weds science 
to itself.” 


This might not give offence if 
viewed as from the pen of a sopho- 
more; but from a teacher—a phi- 
losopher! The passage jumbles 
science and religion - inextricably 
together; it virtually identifies them, 
and yet pretends to hold them 
apart. The idea that religion is 
capable of being made a genuine 
science must sound oddly in the 
ears of those who have been taught 
to regard religion as the science of 
sciences, their queen, mistress, and 
guide. But, according to Mr. Bix- 
by, religion is in the lowly position 
still of being a handmaiden to her 
proud sisters, with the possible pros- 
pect at some time of being elevated 
to their queenly plane. 

In his chapters on the “ Faiths 
of Science” and “ The Claim of 
Science” Mr. Bixby very adroitly 
brings into contrast the arrogant 
aggressiveness of scientism with its 
own haltings, weaknesses, and vacil- 
lations, and we deem these two 
chapters to be really valuable con- 
tributions to the fast-swelling lite- 
rature concerning the dispute be- 
tween religion and scientism. They 
are inoperative of effect, so far as 
Mr. Bixby’s notion of religion is 
concerned, but they clearly prove 
that science is fully amenable to 
the charge of taking much for 
granted, of postulating much, of 
believing in the mysterious and in- 
explicable—the very charges it flip- 
pantly prefers against Christianity. 
Experience and observation have 
been the watchwords of science 
since the days of Locke, and the 
whole system of Scotch philosoy:hy 
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as taught by Reid, Stewart, Brown, 
and Hamilton in the past, and Bain 
to-day, rests on the results of those 
two procedures. The supersensible 
finds no room in this system, and is 
relegated to the domain of the un- 
knowable, the unthinkable. Says 
Biichner: “Those who talk of a 
creative power which is said to 
have produced the world out of 
nothing are ignorant of the first 
aad most simple principle founded 
upon experience and the contem- 
plation of nature. How could a 
power have existed not manifested 
in material substance, but govern- 
ing it arbitrarily according to in- 
dividual views?” Herbert Spen- 
cer calls supersensible conceptions 
“* pseudo-ideas,” “ symbolic concep- 
tions of the illegitimate order.” Vir- 
chow says he “ knows only bodies 
and their qualities ; what is beyond 
he terms transcendental, and he 
considers transcendentalism an ab- 
erration of the human mind.” And 
so with the majority of the modern 
school of scientism. They deem 
nothing demonstrable but what re- 
sponds to their tests of truth, to 
chemical or physico-chemical modes 
of investigation, For this reason 
physiologists reject the notion of 
soul as a distinct substance in 
man, for it cannot be investigated 
according to the methods known 
to physiology; and yet, with glar- 
ing inconsistency, these men admit 
as the very basis of experience 
and observation what outlies the 
range and limit of the senses. 

The advocates of the germ theory 
of disease have neither felt, seen, nor 
heard one of those minute spores. 
“We have,” says Prof. ‘Tyndall, 
“particles that defy both the mi- 
croscope and the balance, which 
do not darken the air, and which, 
nevertheless, exist in multitudes suf- 
cient to reduce to insignificance 


the Israelitish hyperbole, the sands 
upon the sea-shore.” So, also, Mr. 
Lewes, in his Philosophy of Aris- 
totle, writes: “ The fundamental 
ideas of modern science are as 
transcendental as any of the axioms 
in ancient philosophy.” With such 
admissions from the leading men 
of the modern school, how can sci- 
entists contend that they limit their 
acceptance of truth to those facts 
which experience proves, and that, 
using a strict induction, they build 
their laws and systems on these 
alone? Itissevident that they make 
freer use of hypotheses than did 
the scholastics. Nor does it avail 
them to attempt the distinction 
suggested by Mr. Lewes between 
metaphysical and metempirical 
knowledge. The aim of this dis- 
tinction is to relieve scientism from 
the charges brought against meta- 
physical doctrines on the ground 
that, as they transcend the senses, 
they necessarily elude the grasp of 
the human mind. Now, the met- 
empirical knowledge of Mr. Lewes 
is just as elusive of our grasp, since 
it does not come within the scope of 
the senses; and all the objections, 
however unfounded, which these 
scholars have alleged against meta- 
physics and the science of the im- 
material, hold good against any 
knowledge which is not the direct 
outcome of the senses. Surely the 
new doctrine of the correlation and 
conservation of force pertains to 
the supersensible order fully as 
much as the doctrine of a spiritual 
soul, Nay, it deals in the obscure 
and transcendental more, a great 
deal, than the scholastic doctrine 
of first matter and substantial form. 
The advocates of this theory have 
adopted a nomenclature which re- 
peats the very errors on account of 
which modern scholastics have re- 
jected the peripatetic doctrine of 
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matter and form. They identify 
all things under the title of force, 
and deem motion, light, heat, and 
electricity as so many modes of 
force constantly interchanging. 
They thus confound identity with 
distinction, and ignore the nature 
of change. Every change supposes 
a term from which, a term into 
which, and the subject of both; 
now, those who identify all force 
deny the subject of change, for 
that from which becomes into 
which in all its essentials, so that 
heat becomes light, and yet does 
not, according to the neo-termino- 
logists, lose its identity. We have 
therefore the anomaly of a thing 
remaining the same and becoming 
something else at the same time. 
All this confusion arises from the 
ignorance of metaphysics in which 
modern men of science glory. They 
declare light to be a force, and no 
two of them are agreed as to the 
meaning of the word. They de- 
clare that all forces are correlated, 
and nowhere do we find given by 
them the meaning of the term re- 
lation. Now, the scholastics give 
no fewer than six different modes 
of relation, and the modern school 
has not given us even a definition 
ofone. And yet these are the con- 
temners of metaphysics and scho- 
lasticism, the men who aspire to 
be leaders of thought. They raise 
their structure on a basis of suppo- 
sition, and declaim against the cre- 
dulity of those who admit aught but 
facts of the sensible order. Their 
science is confused because of the 
vagueness of their speech and its 
great lack of fixity. Herbert Spen- 
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great problems which the church 
solved centuries ago, and which she 
has so formulated by the aid of a 
fixed and coherent vocabulary that 
mere children can see her meaning. 
Mr. Spencer defines evolution to 
be “a change from an indefinite in- 
coherent homogeneity to a definite 
coherent heterogeneity through 
continuous differentiations and in- 
tegrations.” This certainly per- 
tains to the supersensible order, 
and in more senses than one. No 
wonder that such utterances are 
made the butt of  witticisms. 
Thus, the Rev. Mr. Kirkman, in 
his Philosophy without Assumption, 
amusingly parodies the above defi- 
nition of Herbert Spencer: “ Evo- 
lution is a change from a nohow- 
ish untalkaboutable all-alikeness to 
a somehowish and in-general-talk- 
aboutable not-all-alikeness by con- 
tinuous somethingelseifications and 
sticktogetherations.” 

And as for mistakes, commend 
us to science. Every new edition 
of Darwin contains corrections of 
previous errors, and Huxley has 
quite recently modified his views on 
evolution. But this is freedom of 
thought, just as a consistent and 
abiding belief which precludes the 
possibility of change or error is de- 
nominated by these same neoterists 
superstition and reaction. Mr. Bix- 
by has well exhibited the fluctua- 
tions and errors of modern science 
—which is about all he has satisfac- 
torily accomplished—in his Szmr- 
larities of Physical and Religious 
Knowledgc 
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, LETTERS OF A YOUNG IRISHWOMAN TO HER SISTER. 


FROM THE FRENCII. 


MARCH 21, 1869. 

Wuat a day, dearest! At High 
Mass the Passion was sung as in 
the Sistine Chapel. What memo- 
ries it awoke within me! It was 
wonderfully beautiful, and every 
word found an echo in my heart. 
O flowery Easter! the children’s 
festival, how I loved formerly to 
see itsreturn. It was spring, bright 
days, verdure and flowers; but this 
year we have a sort of recommence- 
ment of winter instead of spring; 
for some days we have had snow 
and stormy gales, which have made 
it sometimes impossible to go out. 

René has been reading us a beau- 
tiful fragment of the AZonks of the 
West on religious vocations; Ger- 
trude had suggested this reading. 
My mother wept, and I envied the 
heavenly calm of the happy Ger- 
trude. 

The beautiful new-born has 
quite the air of a seraph; he is so 
fair, rosy, and silent. Adrien will 
be his godfather, and the honor of 
godmother, dear Kate, will devolve 
upon your Georgina. “ This little 
last one,” Johanna said to me, “ shall 
be quite your own, dear sister!” 
How good they all are! Brothers 
and sisters so united and happy to- 
gether! The baptism is deferred, 
that it may take place in Brittany, 
and we shall have Margaret. How 
I love this beautiful little soul over 
which I shall have sacred rights ! 

Berthe regrets her Mad, whom 
Thérése misses sadly. 

22d.—The Pére Meillier preaches 
the retreat—two sermons a day. 


This morning-upon the retreat it- 
self: “I will lead her into the 
wilderness, and there wiil I speak 
toher heart. Perfection, according 
to St. Bernard, is an ardent zeal al- 
ways to be advancing. During this 
retreat God desires to soften, detach, 
and fix our heart. We must be 
converted. Conversion is turning 
again to God. The means of con- 
version are time, grace, and will. 
The time God gives us; he himself 
says this: ‘ Behold, now is the ac- 
ceptable time, now is the day of 
salvation.” Grace—this is given to 
us in superabundance. The will 
must come from ourselves; St. 
Bernard says that this will must be 
constant, courageous, and sometimes 
heroic.” He ended by exhorting us 
“not to resist God, who is standing 
at the door of our heart, who knocks 
and waits ”; and faithfully to follow 
this retreat. “I know neither the 
day nor the hour, but there will be 
a moment in which God will speak 
to you; and beware, Christian souls, 
lest Jesus pass by and return no 
more !”” At three o’clock on tepidity, 
its causes and its remedy, the whole 
very practical and very holy. 

The same agreement as last year 
between René and me. Little 
Alix accompanied me on a visit to 
the worthy Jr. Crossman, as the 
children call him. Finding him 
more.calm than usual while I was 
dressing his leg, I was inwardly 
congratulating myself, when an en- 
ergetic oath, and a sudden move- 
ment more energetic still, repulsed 
and overthrew me: and a scene of 
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anger followed, which made Alix 
tremble like a rose-leafin a storm, 
and I tried in vain to appease the 
sick man. What is to be done to- 
morrow ? God will help me. 

23d.—Letters. Marianne is anx- 
ious. Picciola eats nothing and 
scarcely sleeps. “It is my belief 
that she is home-sick.” Anna is 
constantly improving in health, and 
the doctor forbids them to go away. 
Oh! how I fear the future. Marcella 
is radiant: “ Dear Georgina, how 
grateful I am to this warm sun, and 
the vivifying breeze which Anna 
breathes in with delight! No more 
fever, no more pallor; not that her 
cheeks are rosy—my darling would 
need rouge for that—but her white- 
ness is /iving, and I like her thus. 
But what should we have done here 
without Lucy and Picciola and 
this kind Edouard ? What gratitude 
my heart cherishes towards yours 
for this arrangement !” 

Mistress Annah says that Edith 
will be completely cured when we 
see her again. Mary and Ellen are 
much beloved in the village. 

Margaret shudders at the slightest 
indisposition of her baby. O these 
cradles, these dear cradles! 

This evening at the piano I 
thought of Picciola, whom my love 
has made mine, and was singing 
this plaintive entreaty, which Edou- 
ard last year repeated with so much 
feeling : 

“ Reploie, enfant, tes ailes de colombe, 

Sous ma caresse, ange, ouvre tes beaux yeux; 
Si tu savais comme est froide la tombe ! 

Va, le bonheur n’habite pas qu‘aux Cieux! 
Pourquoi sit6t vouloir quitter la terre ? 

Dans le Ciel méme est-il rien d’aussi doux 


Qué les baisers dont te couvre ta mére 
EA te bercant, le soir, sur ses genoux ?”’* 


* “ Fold, fold again, my child, thy dove-like wings, 
Open thy fair eyes, sweet, ’neath my caress, 

Ah! knewest thou the coldness of the tomb { 

Nay, happiness dwells only in the skies ! 

Yet why so soon from earth wouldst thoz depart ? 
Can there, in heav’n itself, be aught more sweet 
Than kisses lavished by thy mother’s lips 

While rocking thee at eve upon het knees ?” 
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Adrien joined me, and, in a voice 
more thrilling, harmonious, and 
touching than ever, he sang the suc- 
ceeding strophes. I accompanied 
without seeing; strange lights pass- 
ed before my eyes, and when he 


sang: 


“*Mais Dieu fut sourd: la fleur était éclose. 

. . » Un ange aux rayons d’or 

Un soir, dit on, cueillit la fréle rose, 

Puis avec elle au Ciel reprit !'essor !’’* 

I burst into tears with such an ex- 
plosion of despair that Adrien was 
alarmed. Kate, could it be possi- 
ble that God would not leave us 
this child, almost worshipped as 
she is? ‘“ How susceptible you are, 
dear littlesister!” “Oh! it is noth- 
ing”; and I went to my room. I 
opened a book, just at these words 
of M. Landriot: “ You suffer; the 
hand of Christ alone is sufficiently 
light and yet powerful to heal the 
wounds of your soul.” 

Instruction this morning on the 
besetting sin, which must be extir- 
pated, and against which we must 
fight with a firm and determined 
will; at three o’clock, first on sus- 
ceptibility, and then on_ piety. 
“Christian piety is a réligious sen- 
timent and a devoted zeal for every- 
thing which regards the glory of 
God, our own interests, and the 
good of our brethren.” 

I had prayed so much to ask for 
some relief to my sick man that my 
visit passed off very well. I was 
alone, for fear of any misadventure. 
Mr. Crossman consented to some 
reading, and his daughters answer- 
ed to the recitation of the Rosary. 
This man is an enigma to me. I 
have sent him the doctor. 

24th.—Instruction on discourage- 
ment, for which the remedies are 
mistrust of self and confidence in 


* But God a deafear turned ; the flower unclosed. 
. . » An angel, clad in golden rays, 
One eve, they say, gathered the fragile rose, 
And with her took his upward flight to heaven.” 
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God. “Do you fear a creature?” 
said a saint. “Flee from him. Do 
you fear God? Throw yourself into 
his arms.” ‘This evening, on the 
Sacrament of Penance—the dis- 
positions that one ought to bring 
to it; the conduct requisite with 
regard to it: first, a great faith, a 
sincere humility, a spirit of repara- 
tion; secondly, to know how to 
pray and reflect, to speak, to listen, 
to be silent, to thank, and to re- 
member. These sermons are es- 
sentially practical and such as one 
is glad to hear at least once in one’s 
life. The Pére Meillier is truly a 
discerner of souls; he speaks of 
them with wonderful insight. 
“Your sick man is half mad, ma- 
dame!” At this agreeable an- 
nouncement I hurried away to the 
poor man, who appeared to be 
touched by the constancy of my 
visits. I have been so happy as to 
get him to make his confession 
whilst he is still in possession of 
some gleams of intelligence. The 
mother is no longer able to leave 
her bed. The eldest child is six- 
teen years old; everything depends 
on her, and the dear soul loves 
God. My Kate will follow with 
pleasure the account of my week; 
besides, I talk confidentially to none 
but her. My mother never leaves 
Johanna, Gertrude is given to si- 
lence, Berthe is gone out; no news 
to-day of the exiles. 
25th.—Thérése, Marguerite, and 
Alix have given themselves up to 
me for the day. We have seen fif- 
teen chapels; at dawn we accom- 
panied the Blessed Sacrament to 
the poor family, where the two sick 
people received the Bread of the 
valiant and strong, the Bread of 
angels, the Bread of wayfarers, the 
Bread of the children of God. At 
three o’clock, sermon on the visit 
‘@ the Blessed Sacrament. “To 


make this visit is a proof of faith, 
of understanding, and of affection,” 
This evening heard the magnificent 
singing of the Stabat Mater and a 
sermon on the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

Letters from Brittany—the Saint 
of the coast : “1 believe that my de- 
parture is near, and that you musi 
not delay, dear friends, if you 
would give me the. consolation of 
hearing those whom I love pray by 
my bedside!” My mother is much 
impressed. What is to be done? 
René says it is for Adrien to de- 
cide. “I think it is especially 
Georgina whom our saint asks for.” 
“Tt is so,” replied my mother. 
“René and Georgina shall go on 
Monday.” As every one approves 
of this, it will be so, I suppose. 
Death again! 

Marcella writes—kind and pleas- 
ing details. And Picciola? O my 
God! thou who on this day didst 
give to us the greatest pledge of 
love, thou who hast loved us even 
to the end, hear my prayer! What 
a night is this, and fraught with what 
memories! At this hour was that 
discourse uttered at the Last Sup- 
per, and the Eucharistic Passover 
instituted, which will be our strength 
and consolation even to our last 
day! 

26th.—* Very strange are often the 
destinies of men and the decrees of 
God. With some the thread of life 
snaps, even though it be woven of 
pure gold and shining silk; wit! 
others suffering and sorrow can- 
not succeed in breaking the dark 
thread which they pass through 
their cruel hands.” I read this after 
having heard the unfortunate wife 
of my sick man complain that she 
had been “‘ forgotten by death.” 

Twice made the Way of the Cross, 
was present at the Offices, hearé 
three sermons : this morning on our 
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Lord’s sufferings ; at three o’clock on 
the Seven Words of Jesus on the 
Cross ; this evening the Passion, our 
Saviour’s sufferings in his mind, his 
heart, and his body. 

27th.—Meditation on contrition 
and satisfaction; conference on the 
love of God. O love! This is 
the subject above all others which 
dilates the soul, illuminates and fills 
it. Who will grant that I may love 
perfectly ? 

Marianne mentions a slight im- 
provement in the general state of 
Picciola, who does not complain, 
allows herself to be taken care of, 
and is as much as ever like an an- 
gel. I am alone in the preparation 
of surprises, or, at least, in their pur- 
chase. Berthe and Gertrude have 
worked with me. I am impatient 
for Monday. Supposing the saint 
should fly away without waiting for 
us ! 

28th.—Al/eluia, dear sister! Oh! 
what a delicious awaking. The 
singing of the Ad/eluia by René 
long before the dawn, then all the 
greetings after the Mass of Commu- 
nion, and the joy of the little girls, 
and the delight of the good adéé, 
upon whom were showered surprises, 
and Johanna’s joy at seeing me do 
honor to the first A//eluia of my 
godson! O the beautiful, beautiful 
day! And our poor, and Benoni, and 
High Mass followed by the Papal 
Benediction, Vespers, sermon: “ He 
is risen!” “ We find proofs of our 
Saviour’s resurrection in our faith 
and in our works.” Benediction 
ended about six o’clock. 

Long and charming gazette from 
Edouard. The doctor has ‘fixed 
the return for the 3d of May. 
Thus they will be on their way 
home ina month. May God bring 
them back to us! Dearest, I am 
sending to the post; pray, pray, 
pray! Send us your good angel, 
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and have a Mass said at Notre 
Dame des Victoires for our saint. 
It seems to me that I am going to 
be present at the death of a sister. 
How I should like you to have 
knownher. René joins me in every 
line Iam writing; my mother sends 
you her blessing. All, together and 
individually, send you their greet- 
ings. Christ is risen. <Ad/eluia / 


APRIL 3, 1869. 

Dear Kate, she is here still, living, 
smiling, always amiable, always holy, 
notwithstanding her weakness. “I 
think that at your prayer God has 
renewed the miracle wrought by 
Elias for the widow of Sarepta; for 
the oil of my lamp must have been 
exhausted long ago.” We speak of 
God and of the poor, her two last 
affections. She has not left to the 
last moment the disposal of her 
goods. Her old castle goes to a 
distant relation who bears her name, 
her whole fortune goes to relieve 
the distressed, and she leaves to us 
her works of art—a curious and re- 
markable collection made by her 
father, and which it was not her 
wish should pass into the hands of 
the indifferent. O Kate! souls 
like hers should live always upon 
earth for its edification. 

René is writing to you; I enclose 
also a letter from Marcella. 

God guard you, dearest sister! 


APRIL 5, 1869. 

It was true, the oil of the iamp 
was exhausted. What a good life 
and whataholy death! “ Open the 
windows, if you please. Oh! what 
harmonies. What a beautiful pro- 
cession! What a splendid crown! 
Adieu, and thank you! Jesus! 
Heaven!” And this was all. It 
was yesterday. 

The day before I entreated our 
saint to ask of God that he would 
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leave us Picciola. “ Will he do so? 
There was heaven in the look of 
that child on the day of her First 
Communion! Dear Georgina, love 
above all the good pleasure of 
God!” I write to you from the 
side of this bed converted into a 
chapel. The earthly covering is 
there. I have shed no tears; my 
soul is in a state of joy such as I 
never before experienced. Thesaint 
had said to me: “If I am happy, I 
will cause you to feel it!” We 
have written to the relative and to 
the other friends. I shall not 
send this letter until the day after 
to-morrow. 

April 7.—Allisover. The burial 
vault has received the coffin, the 
friends are gone away again, the 
relation, an eccentric personage, is 
preparing to do the same, and so 
alsomust we. I could have.almost 
wished to remain again to meditate, 
in this chapel where our saint has 
so often prayed, on the latest teach- 
ings which escaped her dying lips. 
The relative authorizes us to take 
away the “gallery” whenever we 
like to do so; even adding, with a 
certain politeness, that we might 
look upon this dwelling as our own. 

They are waiting for us at home, 
and I am wishing for news from 
Hyeres. Quick! we are going to 
retraverse our Brittany and return 
to our Penates. 

Adieu for a little time, dear 
sister ! 

APRIL 12, 1869. 

What haste we have had to make 
in order to be here at Orleans in 
time for the golden wedding of Pius 
IX.! Magnificent Mass at St. 
Pierre du Martroi. The interior 
of the ancient church disappeared 
beneath hangings of velvet; above 
the altar shone the triple-crowned 
tiara. The Abbé La Grange said 
the Mass and made a beautiful ad- 


dress: “ Believein the church, in her 
divine constitution, in her divine 
mission, in her splendid and incon- 
testable immortality.” Admirable 
and elevating singing—the 7% es Pe- 


, trus and some fine strophes for the 


occasion; then High Mass at the 
cathedral, also richly adorned and 
resplendent, with a multitude of peo- 
ple. There again was heavenly sing- 
ing—aremarkable Sanctus, and, after 
the Mass, the Ze Deum, that immor- 
tal hymn of thanksgiving. Sermon, 
procession, benediction. At six 
o’clock we came out of Sainte- 
Croix. Whataday! How I love 
these splendors of the divine wor- 
ship, this harmony of souls, these 
hymns, the fragrant incense, all this 
grand and admirable ensemble which 
Christianity alone can offer! 

You may imagine the reception 
we met with on reaching home, 
and with what interest our account 
was listened to. The news is en- 
couraging from all directions, I 
hope, I hope! When I think of 
the sadnesses of this world and all 
the bitternesses of life, I say with 
St. Stanislaus Kostka: “I am not 
born for present things, but future.” 
How much there is that is consol- 
ing in this thought ! 

My poor old Crossman is suf- 
fering greatly, and his wife is at the 
point of death. ‘Tell me, dear Kate, 
how is it that I see so many dead? 
Let us rather speak of life and its 
expansion; let us speak of Karl, 
whose kind and fraternal pages 
reached me this morning. How 
he longs for the priesthood! What 
a thirst he has for souls! Already 
in desire he springs on unknown 
shores, and even goes so far as to 
dream of martyrdom. O holy ec- 
stasies of love! What joy it must 
be to conquer the infidel, and to 
receive these -disinherited ones to 
the table of the Lord! “ The love 
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of one alone sheds itself upon all 
the beings who dwell by his side, 
ennobles them, and gives them un- 
derstanding and strength—unrivall- 
ed and precious gifts which no 
other power in the world would 
have been able to bestow.” 

The Abbé Baunard has written 
the Life of the Apostle St. Fohn. A 
large heart, a lively faith, and great 
talents are needed in order to write 
the life of a saint; and asthe author 
of whom I speak has all these, his 
work must be admirable. ‘The in- 
troduction appeared in the Annals: 
“It isa book of piety. I address it 
to Christians and to priests—the 
priesthood has no higher personifi- 
cation than this apostle ; to virgins— 
John was a virgin; to mothers— 
he merited to be given as a son to 
the Mother of God; to the young— 
he was the youngest of the disci- 
ples; to the aged—this is the ap- 
pellation he gives himself in his 
Epistles ; to contemplative souls— 
he was on Thabor; to those in afflic- 
tion—he was on Calvary; to all who 
desire to love their brethren in 
God—charity can have no fairer 
ideal than the friend of Jesus.” 

Good-night, dearest ; my eyes are 
closing 

APRIL 18, 1869. 

Dear Kate, a requiem! I have 
just been to pray by those two 
death-beds—for both are dead, pious- 
ly and tranquilly ; he asking my par- 
don for his fits of anger, and she 
praying for her children. I have 
promised to take charge of the 
latter; so behold me the mother of 
six children! René always ap- 
proves, But we cannot abandon 
these dear young creatures to take 
their chance in this great town, 
and my mother advises that’ they 
should be sent into Brittany, where 
the Sisters will find them useful 
employment. I want your opinion, 
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dear Kate; they belong in some 
measure to you also, since it is to 
your pious lessons that I owe my 
love for the.blessing of the poor. 

Gertrude yesterday showed me 
a letter from a friend asking prayers : 
“My Uncle Amédée is dead from 
an attack of apoplexy. It is 
fearful to say and to think of. 
Was his soul ready? O these unfore- 
seen strokes of death! how terrible 
they are. Extreme Unction was all 
that could be given him. My aunt 
was in a pitiable state, throwing 
herself upon the corpse, speaking 
to it, . . . finding it impossible to 
realize that death had come be- 
tween her and her happiness, and 
that he whom she so loved will 
answer hernomore! [havea feeling 
of trust that at the last moment aray 
of mercy and love may have illumin- 
ated his soul. No, it is not possible 
that our God, always good, always 
a Father, will not open his heaven 
to these poor fathers of earth who 
have given up to him the best part 
of themselves, the soul of their soul— 
the child who should close their 
eyes !” 

This departed father gave to 
God his only daughter—entered, like 
Héléne, into Carmel. How neces- 
sary is faith under trials such as 
these! The young wife who wrote 
these lines is the intimate friend of 
Héléne, and it was her marriage 
that I mentioned to you two years 
ago. Can it be? ‘Two years ago 
already ! 

Long drive with René into the 
country. 

Dear sister, let us love God! 


APRIL 26, 1869. 
Adrien has lent me Rusbrock the 
admirable. Thanks for pointing it 
out to me, dear Kate. How beau- 
tiful is this loftiness! It is like a 
Sinai. I read a few lines, and 
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then close my eyes and let my 
mind ruminate upon this teaching. 
Oh! how favoredis France to possess 
writers so great. Alas! that so 
many of these should be on the side 
of evil, and that the readers should be 
so numerous of the myriads of im- 
pious works which fear not to dis- 
play themselves in the light of day! 
What do you say of the enthusi- 
asm of Catholics for the Jubilee of 
the incomparable Pius IX.? Is it 
not of good augury for the Council ? 
I am thirsting for Rome, but we 
shall not pass the winter there, as 
you hoped we should; my mother 
could not return thither without in- 
describable suffering. It was in 
the Catholic fatherland that René’s 
father felt the first approach of the 
illness which was prematurely to 
carry him off, and he died at Pisa. 
The violence of my mother’s grief 
was such as to make her friends 
despair of consoling her, or even of 
preserving her life. God calmed 
the anguish of this broken heart, 
but it would be imprudent to expose 
her to fresh emotion. She loves 
Italy, and listens when I speak of 
it, but she never speaks of it herself. 
This dear mother, so affectionate 
and so loved, yesterday made me a 
present of a delightful volume: Za 
Maison (“The House”), by M. 
de Ségur. It is poetry—charming, 
Christian poetry—which makes the 
tears come into one’s eyes. Zhe 
HTouse—a title full of promise ! 


* Quel ciel valut jamais le ciel qui nous vit naitre ? 
Ce toit, ce nid chéri, ce paternel foyer, 
Qu’on aima, tout petit, avant de rien connaitre, 
Et que jamais, au loin, rien ne fait oublier ?” * 


There are pages in this book 
which you would not be able to 
read without a certain emotion. 
It is the history of Sadine,a Nun 


*“ What sky was ever worth the sky of our 
birthplace ?—the roof, the cherished nest, the 
home, dear to us when quite little, before we knew 
anything, and which nothing afar off can ever make 
us forget?” 


/ 


of the Visitation. Adrien read us 
this exquisite little poem ; my moth- 
er and I wept, Gertrude looked at 
the crucifix, and René at the por- 
trait of Héléne. A poignant sorrow 
seemed to sigh in the voicé of 
Adrien. 

My godson is charming. The 
choice of his name is left to me. 
As he was born on the 19th of 
March, he has a right to the name 
of Joseph. I should very much 
like to call him Guy—a pretty Bre- 
ton name. Say, Kate, if this would 
not be nice: Marie-Joseph-Anne- 
Adrien-Yves-Guy ? 

Adieu, beloved sister ' 


APRIL 30, 1869. 

The exiles return to-morrow, dear 
Kate. What overpowering joy, and 
yet what dread! If this winter's 
absence should not have cured our 
invalids! O my God! I give up 
my will to thee. I am just come 
in from Notre Dame des Miracles: 
I shall melt away in prayers. 
Thérése smiles like the angels. 
Alix and Marguérite have bought 
flowers for their -friends. A hun- 
dred times a day I enter Marcella’s 
room to see that nothing is want- 
ing there. How worldly I am with 
my agitations ! 

Since you approve, my godson 
will be Guy. How beautiful the 
little angel is, and how I shall en- 
joy showing him to-morrow! My 
mother continues to spoil me. I 
have just discovered a mysterious 
parcel on my dressing-table ; it con- 
tains the history of St. John and 
the life of Madame Elizabeth, by 
M. de Beauchesne. What a plea- 
sant surprise ! 

Do you know Mgr. Dupanloup 
will make the panegyric? He is 
going to Domrémy, there to inspire 
himself with the memories of Joan 
of Arc. Several bishops will be 
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present at the festival of the 8th of 
May. Nothing is said at present 
about our departure, but I am 
burning to see’ you, dear Kate. 

My six children will go with us 
into Brittany. I make them long 
and frequent visits. 

Edouard’s latest gazette quoted 
the following fragment from Al- 
phonse Karr, which is easily to be 
explained by the frivolity of the 
times: “If a very beautiful dress 
were invented—a dress of fairy- 
like splendor, but which might only 
be worn in going to execution— 
there are women to be found who 
would quarrel with each other to 
wear this dress.” Do you believe 
this, dearest? Raoul declares it to 
be certain. Adrien and René have 
a better opinion of us. 

Margaret wishes she were /far- 
sighted enough to see as far as here 
—the dear, inquisitive one! She 


has been spending three days with 


Edith, and speaks to me warmly 
of my home—‘“ Georgina’s house.” 
Ah! yes, home, home—the terres- 
trial Paradise, and, as a poet has 
said, “The urn inte which the 
heart pours itself.” 

May 1.—It cost me something to 
end my letter before the arrival: 
they are here, dear Kate, all cured, 
as far as I can perceive. O the 
pleasure of expecting them! Then 
the cries of joy; the questions, 
crossing each other; the petulant 
Lucy bounding up the stairs to em- 
brace my mother first of all; the 
emotion of Marcella on showing me 
her child well and, the doctor says, 
“out of danger,” and my. tears on 
the brow of Picciola! How we had 
missed them! 

The day has passed away like a 
dream. I hasten to send this to the 
post, that you may thank God with 
us. ZLaus Deo always and for ever! 

Love from all to my Kate. 
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May 4, 1869. 

Have returned to my former plea- 

sant way of life with Marcella, my 
true sister; but the shadow is still 
there. The doctorsaid to Marianne: 
“Be very careful of this beautiful 
child; I do not answer for her 
chest!” It is as if I had heard a 
funeral knell. She is so smiling 
and pretty, this “little saint of the 
good God,” as she was called in 
the south. Yesterday, as I watched 
her playing with Guy, Berthe said 
to me: “Don’t you perceive some- 
thing extraordinary about Made- 
leine—something that is not of this 
world?” I turned pale; had she 
also a presentiment? Picciola ad- 
vanced towards us, and we said no 
more; but this morning the dear 
innocent said: “Would you be- 
lieve, mamma, that I have still gone 
on growing?” “In wisdom, I will 
answer for it,” declared Adrien. 
“O uncle! you are jesting. I 
mean in height.” “You are grow- 
ing too much, darling,” answered 
Berthe; “you must let yourself be 
taken care of, and kiss me.” ‘The 
poor mother, I fear, is aware. 
Oh! pray with me, Kate. Just listen 
to this revelation made to me by 
Marianne: “ For certain, madame, 
there is something extraordinary in 
this; never a complaint, and yet 
she must suffer, the dear darling, 
the doctor assured me. When I 
questioned her one day when she 
was paler than usual, she answered : 
*O Marianne! on the contrary, it 
is well, very well!’ and she looked 
up to heaven.” 

What do you think about it, dear 
Kate? The words of the Saint of 
the sea-shore are always sounding 
in my ears. Oh! that God may spare 
her to us, this flower of innocence 
and purity. She has resumed her 
studies. Her memory is marvellous ; 
she is first in every branch of in- 


” 
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struction. I love her more dearly 
than ever; it is settled that her 
hour of manual occupation shall be 
passed in my room. I have not 
yet confided my fears to Marcella ; 
I leave her to her happiness. 
* Un malheur partagé ne peut nous secourir, 
ng souffre surtout dans ceux qu’on voit souf- 

Héléne has written to her mo- 
ther. One might be reading St. 
Teresa. Gertrude is worthy of 
such a daughter. I have spoken 
to you of the way in which she de- 
spoils herself; this self-spoliation is 
now as complete as it can be. Her 
room has the aspect of a cell, I 
must appear very worldly to her, 
with my fondness for beautiful 
things. I have felt tempted to ask 
her this, but have resisted the temp- 
tation. Would you believe that she 
has made a vow not to see again 
either her sons or her daughter? 
“There is too much for nature in 
these meetings!” What energy, 
and this with a so great tenderness 
of heart ! 

Let us love each other, dear 
Kate ! 

May 10, 1869. 

What rejoicings, dearest! On 
the 7th the magnificent torchlight 
procession, the illumination with 
Bengal lights, which never succeed- 
ed so well; the interior of the city 
resplendent with lights ; the assem- 
bled bishops blessing the multi- 
tudes—what a finespectacle! Mgr. 
de Bonnechose, Mgr. de la Tour- 
d’Auvergne, Mgr. Guibert, Mgr. 
Meignan, Mgr. Gignoux, Mgr. Fou- 
lon, Mgr. de Las Cases, Mgr. La 
Carriére, Mgr. Pie, etc., etc.—it was 
splendid! On the 8th, the pane- 
gyric, which I send you, in order 
that you may judge of it better 
than from my account. For two 
hours, Monseigneur held his audi- 
tory under the charm of his words; 


he showed us the saint in the young 
girl, in the warrior-maiden, and in 
the victim. Then the procession. 
On the goth, grand festival at 
Sainte-Croix—anniversary of the de- 
dication of this cathedral. On that 
memorable day, when the bishop 
raised his hand to give the bless- 
ing, a mysterious hand appeared, 
blessing also, since which time the 
arms of the chapter have been a 
cross surmounted by a hand sur- 
rounded by rays. ‘This celestial 
hand is also painted on the vaulted 
roof above the altar, and I had 
often wondered what it meant. I 
am no longer surprised at the at- 
traction I feel towards Sainte-Croix. 
God loves to be worshipped there. 
Mgr. de Bourges officiated at 
High Mass, and also at Vespers. 
He is singularly majestic. People 
were crushing each other to see 
him. The ceremonies were too 
magnificent ever to be forgotten; it 
is impossible to imagine anything 
likethem. Oh! what joy to be there, 
all together, mingled in this assem- 
bly of brethren. 

What month can be more pleas- 
ing to our hearts than this month 
of May, gathering into itself, as it 
does, the most delightful festivals? 
It seems to me that with the pass- 
ing breeze a thousand memories re- 
vive within my soul: my childhood, 
which devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin clothed in somuch poetry ; this 
beloved month, when my mother 
used to assemble us every evening, 
with the village girls, to pray and 
sing; the flowers which we had 
valiantly conquered or begged, and 
whose fragrance filled the oratory ; 
the symbolic tapers; we ourselves 
quiet and recollected, but so light- 
hearted that an unknown word in 
what we were singing would make 
us laugh to ourselves; the sun 
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charming scene, playing over the 
white Madonna, on the lilacs and 
roses, on the golden locks and the 
brown, on the rosaries and blue 
ribbons. How far off is that 
time! 

Read with the children the jour- 
neys of Captain Hatteras. ‘Truly, 
there is something to be gleaned 
everywhere, if only one knows how 
to see it. Only imagine! in the 
midst of these adventurous men 
there is a worthy doctor, Clawbon- 
ny, always doing the things which 
are most disagreeable to himseif 
Why was he not a Catholic? No- 
thing wouid then have been want- 
ing to him; while this book is cold 
—cold as the North Pole. 

Picciola is always pale. I pro- 
posed to Berthe to take her to 
Paris. “Do you think there may 
he danger?” and her voice trem- 
bled. What was I to answer? I 
have a conviction that she is mor- 
tally affected, and nothing can do 
away with this conviction. My an- 
swer was, “I think it would be as 
well to consult some one there.” 
I am to take her with me, there- 
fore, and you will see this angel 
before she departs to heaven. All 
about her is heavenly. She is a 
sunbeam, a luminous flower, a liv- 
ing soul; and this ‘blessing has been 
lent us for a day! 

Margaret will be in Brittany about 
the 24th of June. My mother 
speaks of leaving towards the end 
ofthe month. I want to give you 
a fortnight; I need a large provi- 
sion of courage. Anna is charm- 
ing, wonderfully stronger: it is 
like a miracle. 

Let us pray, dear Kate—I do so 
long for her to live! 


F May 109, 1869. 
One word only, after nine days, 


my dear! Get for me fifty Masses 
VOL, XXIV.—49 
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said at Notre Dame des Victoires. 
The poor have been occupying me 
during all this time. René has 
asked me to be his secretary, in or- 
der that some important business 
may be the more promptly despatch- 
ed; and it is so great a happiness 
to me to oblige him. - 

We go to Cléry to-morrow, weath- 
er permitting. 

Tell me still to hope, dear Kate! 


May 26, 1869. 

Mistress Annah is truly the 
most devoted soul I know. Mary 
and Ellen have had the measles, 
and she alone has nursed them. 
Edith has an attack on the chest— 
not very serious, happily—caught in 
the exercise of charity; and it is 
again our dear old friend who is at 
her bedside. Lizzy writes me word 
of all this. Little Isa is pretty and 
good; the sazn¢ Isa is always singing 
her Ze Deum. 

René gave me a new book yes- 
terday: LZilizabeth Seton, and the 
Beginnings of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, by Mme. de 
Barberey. I have glanced through 
it, and find it admirable. I shalb 
speak of it to you again. 

We shall be in Paris on the 
1st of June—René, Marcella, Picci- 
ola, Anna, and I. Rejoice, dear 
Kate! Moreover, there is some 
thought of our staying in Paris for 
the winter, and it is possibly an al- 
most eternal adieu that we are- 
about to bid Orleans. Johanna 
wishes to be nearer Arthur. You 
may wellsuppose that I make every 
effort to incline the balance in this 
direction ; but my mother says sad- 
ly: “Sufficient to the day ts the 
evil thereof: it is useless to plan so 
much beforehand.’ It is an affec- 
tion of youth—projects reaching out 
of sight, illusions, dreams, as if life 
were to last for ever! 
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Picciola is always calm. I often 
surprise her looking up to heaven, 
and lately I heard her say: “ How 
happy it must be on high!” Oh! 
the suint of the sea-coast was right : 
there is something of heaven in 
this child! Hope—hope ever! 

R:oul, Berthe, and ‘Thérése start 
o-morrow with arms and baggage. 
Johanna and her household will 
follow shortly after. Long live 
Brittany! Mme. Swetchine used 
to say: “ What evil can happen to 
him whé knows that God does 
«verything, and who loves before- 
hand all that God does?” When, 
tKate, shall I attain to this? That 
noble woman said again :“* Our tears 
are the beverage which, with the 
‘bread ofthe Word, suffices to our dai- 
ily necessities : ourtearsshed into the 
bosom of God. What should we 
.be without them? It is, at the 
same time, the baptismal water of 
-sorrow and the regenerating stream. 
Happy they who weep; happy 
when the Lord looks upon them 
through their streaming eyes ; hap- 
py when his hand dries their tears !” 

Kate dearest, my soul unites it- 
self to yours, seeking strength to 
support this trial, if it is to be im- 
pesed upon me. And I shall not 
be the only one who suffers. I 
read yesterday these words, which 
seem made for me: “ Do not loosen 
too much the reins from this strong 
and yet impassioned little heart ; 
affections are-sweet, but you know 
what Pascal says: ‘We shall die 
alone.’”” When men fail us, as 
sooner or‘later they surely will, 
what matter? God remains to us. 
‘There is: truly within us a source 
of mysterious sadness which makes 
us realize, perhaps better than any 
other reason, our condition as ex- 
iles. When life is sad and oppres- 
sive, repose uncertain—when hap- 
piness appears impossible—we weep, 


were it even over the happiness of 
others, and love to prostrate our- 
selves before the cross with this 
admirable prayer of Mme. Swetch- 
ine on our lips: “ My God, I throw 
myself, body and soul, blindly at 
thy feet!” 

Dear Kate, may God and _ the 
holy angels guide us to you! My 
mother would like to see you, but 
she grows weaker in health; walk- 
ing fatigues her. How I love you, 
my beloved sister! When, then, 
will heaven come for us all? How 
sweet it would be to go thither to- 
gether! Death would lose its hor- 
ror, if there were in it no more sepa- 
ration. 

Good-by for the present, soon 
to embrace you, my Kate ! 


JuNE 18, 1869. 

I am, dear Kate, in all the joy 
of expectation ; only two days, and 
Margaret will arrive. O human life, 
full of separations and of meetings 
again! Dearest, I feel you present 
with me, and you know whether I 
have not need of this. The sight 
of Picciola tortures me. These 
words of the medical celebrity are 
ever resounding in my ears: “ An 
inexplicable malady, strange, name- 
less, without remedy!” Oh! let us 
supplicate Heaven—so young, so 
fair, so beloved! 

Her increasing weakness has be- 
come evident to all, and everybody 
attributes it to a too rapid growth. 
No more study, no more any excit- 
ing occupation. She lets it be so, 
always smiling, giving herself to all, 
but reserving for her mother and 
for me the depth of her heart—a 
treasure which we are never weary 
of contemplating. Kate, I have 
the conviction that in asking the 
health of this child I am asking a 
miracle; but will not the love of 
Mary grant it me? 
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The baptism is for the 24th. 
Unite yourself with us, dearest. 


JUNE 21, 1869. 

Margaret sends you a most affec- 
tionate greeting. What a delight 
to possess her! The baby is of 
dazzling freshness; Lord William 
is crazy about him. What a happy 
household! We shall keep them, I 
hope, all the summer. Marcella 
makes the delight, the joy, and 
the union of our interior. “ Are 
you not afraid that she may leave 
you?” This question of Marga- 
ret’s greatly surprised me. “ But 
why?” I asked. “Well, I do not 
know; she might marry, for in- 
stance.” What anidea! What do 
you say to it, dear Kate? Is this 
another dark speck on my horizon? 

We shall make a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of the Saint of the sea-coast. 
Margaret almost worships Brittany. 
Why does she not settle here en- 
tirely? Our poor received her with 
rejoicangs. Her generous hand is 
always open. She has given me 
fresh.news of the chalet. Edith is 
well; Mistress Annah is in her 
element, lavish of her time and 
strength. Lizzy is expecting a 
second treasure. ‘The saintly Isa 
overflows with happiness, and her 
pretty little namesake has truly 
been given by God as the angel of 
consolation. 

Bossuet has called friendship 


“A covenant of two souls who 
unite together to love God.” What 


a name, dear Kate, to give to this 
sentiment, which binds together all 
our souls here, and yours with 
them, in one and the same affec- 
tion? Nothing, alas! is more rare 
than terrestrial happiness, and thus 
at each stroke of death I bow my 
head; it is an expiation! Nothing 
could be more pure and sweet and 
full of enchantment than our ex- 
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istence, were it not that the mourn- 
ing of the heart too frequently caine 
to obscure it. 

Picciola is weaving a garland of 
corn-flowers near my writing-table. 
Her waxen whiteness renders her 
almost transparent. How often I[ 
ask her, “Do you suffer at all?” 
and her answer is, “Oh! so little, 
so little!” We must not speak of 
it, for fear of alarming my mother. 
She does not cough, she has no 
fever. What has she? Gertrude 
shares my fears, and agrees with 
me that there is some mystery in 
this. What? Who will tell it us? 
Raoul and Berthe take every care 
of her, caress her. 

Adieu, dear Kate! 


JUNE 25, 1869. 

A brilliant baptism—something 
quite fairy-like, and which our Bre- 
tons will long remember. The old 
curé shed tears when he poured the 
holy water on the brow of the new 
Christian. Ah! my God, may he 
be thine for ever. 

Margaret was beaming with plea- 
sure at our all being together again. 
Her beauty exceeds all description, 
and eclipses that of all other wo- 
men. Happily, our Bretonnes do 
not know what it is to be jealous. 
‘There was a ball, dearest—a grand 
ball—and the pretty feet of Thérése 
and Anna still dance at the remem- 
brance of it. Picciola was also 
there, whiter than her dress, with 
her loving gaze upon her mother. 
Oh! I do not deceive myself, Kate 
—death advances! I felt it yes- 
terday. It was after the dinner; 
the guests were talking, and Mad 
quietly disappeared. I hastened 
to her room and found her kneel- 
ing on her prie-Dieu, “What ails 
you, dearest?” “ Nothing, aunt; 
the noise wearies me; I want God.” 
‘These words moved the very depths 
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of my soul, Why, at this tender 
age, such aspirations towards the 
infinite, so many tears at the holy 
altar, such love of suffering? Blind 
and cowardly creature that I am, 
I do not wish this child to be an 
angel! Pray,dear Kate, ask strength 
for me! I have finished reading 
Elizabeth Seton. She is the Saint 
Chantal of America. This work 
is at the same time, in my opinion, 
very stiperior to that of the Abbé 
Bougaud because of the incompara- 
ble charm of the heroine. With 
that, it is another Alexandrine d 
la Ferronays. It seems as if I 
had had a vision: so much youth, 
innocence, love, and misfortune; 
Providence wonderfully directing 
this holy soul; these astonishing 
conversions and vocations taking 
place in America; the apostolic 
and eminent men; the events, so 
varied, trom the Lazaretto of Leg- 
horn to the valley of Emmittsburg. 
Oh! how wonderful is God in his 
elect. Fancy, dear Kate: a Pro- 
testant lady goes to Leghorn with 
her husband, who is in a decline. 
They are detained for a long time 
at the Lazarette Oh! you should 
read these pages. Elizabeth saw 
her William die in sight of that 
land which he had trusted would 
cure him! And she blessed God 
for all! A widow with five chil- 
dren, she quitted Italy after having 
had a perception of the ¢ruth ; 
arrived at New York, she became 
a Catholic. Her family abandoned 
her. She opened a school, and, 
after many trials heroically borne, 
she founded a convent of Daugh- 
ters of Charity. Become a reli- 
gious, two of her children died in 
her arms. O -these deaths !—the 
sweet little Rebecca saying: “In 
heaven I shall offend God no 
more! I shall sin no more, mam- 
ma—I shall sin no more!” It is 


beautiful, all of it—beautiful! Thus 
will Picciola die, alas! 


JULY 2, 1869. 

Anniversary of the First Com- 
munion of the Zhree Graces. We 
have observed it as a solemn festi- 
val: general Communion, Benedic- 
tion, /argesses to the poor. 

Write to me often thus, dear 
Kate. Your letter set me afloat 
again. I was nearly stranded. 
Oh! yes, God is good, a thousand 
times good, even in those things 
which we unjustly call his severi- 
ties. Well, and what matters life? 
I say this, but an hour hence what 
shall I say? Human misery! It 
is the weight of the body which 
holds us back; we are too material, 
we live too much by the senses. 
Sursum corda! Would, Kate, that 
my life were a sursum corda con- 
tinually ! 

Besides, can our angelic invalid 
make us think of anything but 
heaven? Her state is really inex- 
plicable. The doctor at Hyéres 
thought that the chest was affected, 
but we are assured that this is not 
thecase. To all her mother’s ques- 
tions Mad invariably answers: “I 
am not quite well—that is all; don’t 
beuneasy, dearest mother.” But day 
after day she grows more transpar- 
ent, more delicate ; and in watching 
her the same idea struck Gertryde 
and myself: she resembles the Av- 
gel spreading his Wings painted by 
Marcella. To console myself, | 
read the most beautiful of books, 
—the Gospel and the admirable 
Imitation. Dear Kate, tell me again 
to look up to heaven! 

Madame Bourdon has writter 
some noble pages upon Lamartine. 
Would you like to have the flower 
of them? “ Never, perhaps, did any 
name of man or any human destiny, 
pass through more varied phases 
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than the name of Lamartine, or 
than the destiny of this poet, who 
lived long only to see the better how 
inconstant is earthly glory, and how 
quickly fade the palms awarded by 
men. Forty years ago the name of 
Lamartine expressed an ideal of 
poetry, purity, and sublime aspira- 
tions ; eighteen years later the name 
of Lamartine personified the Revolu- 
tion—moderate, perhaps noble, but 
always alarming to thoughtful minds 
and believing hearts. From the 
date of this epoch a shadow fell on 
the brightness of this name; pov- 
erty with its humiliations, old age 
with its feebleness, isolation engen- 
dered by political enmities, over- 
whelmed the poet and the tribune. 
He drank long draughts from the 
cup of bitterness. Now the cloud 
rises, and over the tomb of Saint- 
Point burst forth praises and ap- 
plause, the regrets so long denied 
to the unfortunate man, the genius 
broken down beneath the troubles 
of life. But before man had re- 
turned God was there. He had 
purified, pardoned, comforted, and 
lulled to sleep on his divine 
bosom that poet’s brow which 
never should have known affronts.”’ 
“From the past of him who was 
a traveller, tribune, and statesman, 
the poet willremain after all the rest; 
and when our time shall have become 
history, Alphonse de Lamartine 


will take his place among sad and 
noble figures, beneath Homer and 
Dante, side by side with Tasso and 
Camoéns.” 

Do you remember the beautiful 
verses by Elise Moreau on the death 
of Julia ? 


ss: Moi, je sais la douleur, inconsolable pére, 
Je suis jeune, et pourtant j’ai déja bien pteuré.”’ 


*I myself am accquainted with sorrow, inconsol- 


able father, I am young, and yet I have already 
wept much. 


your heart. 
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How we shall miss this exquisite 
creature, too perfect for this world! 
O Kate! how I love her. She goes 
to God with so much candor, sim- 
plicity, and boldness—with the e/- 
Srontery of love, as Father Faber 
expresses it. O powerlessness of 
affection ! O weakness of that which 
ought to be most strong! O noth- 
ingness of all that is ourselves— 
to be able to do nothiny, nothing, 
but offer barren desires and long- 
ings for those we love! 

How right you are to remind me 
of the old proverb: Lack the door of 
I ought to open it to 
God alone; but this is perfection, 
and I am far from that. 

Love me, dear Kate! 


JuLy 12, 1869. 

The Prince de Valori has just 
published the Letters of a Believer 
(Lettres Mun Croyant). It is ad- 
mirable. ‘The last is on St. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome: “ This is the sole 
temple worthy of the Etérnal; 
this is the marvel of all the marvels 
of art; this the monumental miracle 
of the faith, the miracle of Chris- 
tian genius, the apotheosis of the 
transformation of stone into a 
chef-d'xuvre, into grandeur, eleva- 
tion, and harmony, at the breathing 
of Bramante, of Raphael, of Mi- 
chael: Angelo, of Carlo Maderno, 
and of the Bernini. This, this is 
St. Peter’s of Rome, Paradise in min- 
iature, the concentration of all that 
one can dream of grandand sublime; 
the incomparable mosaic in which is 
found all that is worthy of admi- 
ration in the temples and museums 
of the universe; the New Jeru- 
salem, made of lapis-lazula jasper, 
porphyry, gold, silver, and precious 
stones; a city of altars and sanctu- 
aries, of domes and canopies; a 
blessed city, whose streets are of 
precious marbles, where streams of 
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holy water flow, where the air one 
breathes is myrrh and _ incense, 
where is the King enthroned on 
the altars, and for his footstool the 
tomb of the apostles. 

“St. Peter’s at Rome !—the 
greatest work of human architec- 
ture, before which Solomon’s ‘l'em- 
ple, Saint Sophia, Versailles, the 
Alhambra, Westminster, are mere 
nothings; monument of glory and 
immensity, in which there is neither 
fault nor defect; where Providence 
has willed that each of the great 
artists who wrought there should 
correct his predecessor, down to 
Carlo Maderno, who had the sig- 
nal honor of rectifying Michael An- 
gelo.” 

Picciola is fading away, gently, 
gently, without one complaint. 
Who would have imagined that 
this healthy blossom would have 
faded away so soon? Her voice 
is feeble—feeble as a distant harp; 
but what eloquence there is in 
her look! Yesterday I had left 
her alone for a few moments with 
my beautiful godson; on coming 
back I stopped at the partly-open 
door. She was rocking the little 
darling on her knees, and saying: 
“Look at me well, little Cousin 
Guy, because soon I shall go away 
to the land from which you came. 
Before the leaves fall Madeleine 
will go away, but you at least, my 
little Guy—you will not weep for 
my departure. And I shall be the 
happiest!” 

This morning I wanted to curl 
her beautiful hair. “ You love me 
too much, dear aunt; but I also 
love you very much. When I am 
no longer here, you will love Alix in- 
stead, who is so pretty and sweet 
when she raises herself on tip-toe 
to try and kiss you.” She said this 
simply and seriously, and, as a tear 
fell from my eyes, she added: 


“or 


rhen you do not wish me to speak 
to you of my death, that I may 
console you for my going away? 
But remember that the good God 
will let me see you from Paradise, 
and that I shall pray to him for 
you and for my kind Uncle René !” 

Oh! how weak [ am, dear Kate. 
Pray for me! 

JuLy 18, 1869. 

Adrien read to us yesterday an 
appreciation of the works of Ros- 
sini by a poet—Méry. Picciola 
had laid her head on my knee and 
seemed to sleep. I have mention- 
ed to you Adrien’s talent as a rea- 
der. He was reading the following 
passage: “In this Stabat Rossini 
has sung the graces of the Redemp- 
tion, the joys of hope, the beams 
from the gate of heaven, opened by 
the Blood shed on Golgotha ; he has 
scattered over this page of desola- 
tion all the flowers of the celestial 
garden, all the garlands of Sharon, 
all the vistas of the Promised Land ; 
he has been mindful of that great 
Christian expression of St. Au- 
gustine, ‘ Death is life’; he has 
written his divine elegy in the Cam- 
po Santo of Pisa, where the tombs 
are bathed in azure, crowned with 
lilies, and smiling in the sun. And 
now, after so many works accom- 
plished, posterity will not ask 
whether Rossini couid have done 
more; it will regard that which he 
has done as the most marvellous 
work of human genius.” Here the 
sweet little Mad raised herself up, 
her eyes beaming with a deep joy. 
Since then she has been frequently 
repeating, “Death is life!’ Kate, 
Fénelon was right when he said 
that “nothing is ‘more sweet than 
God, when we are worthy to feel 
me 

Margaret is charming in amiabil- 
ity. But what-a difference between 
last summer and this! We still 
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make parties to go on expeditions, 
but always with some pious end— 
pilgrimages, when we pray for our 
beloved sick one. Gertrude com- 
forts me in the same way that you 
do, dear Kate. I see, I know, I un- 
derstand that God wills it thus. 
But the time passes away. Mme. 
Swetchine wrote: “Time is the 
riches of the Christian; time is his 
misery, time is earth; time is hea- 
ven, since it can gain heaven. 
Time is the fleeting moment; time 
is eternity, since it can merit eter- 
nity; and itis time which endan- 
gers eternity. At once an obsta- 
cle and a means, it is in an es- 
pecial manner a two-edged sword, 
powerless in itself, and yet the most 
powerful of auxiliaries, nothing is 
done either by it or without it.” 

Picciola is like the Angel of Chari- 
ty among us, it is to her that the 
good curé addresses his requests. 
And how well she knows how to 
ask! Oh! what are not children— 
the treasure of the house! Our 
casket was so rich, so resplendent, 
so precious, and now the fairest 
pearl, the purest diamond, is about 
to be taken from us! 

I am writing in haste, my riding- 
habit over my arm; the horses are 
snortingin the court. Itis at Mad’s 
entreaty that we‘are all going to a 
miraculous fountain near a chapel 
of the Blessed Virgin, at some little 
distance off. This child must have 
extraordinary courage to struggle 
as she does against her suffering, 
and to try to make us believe that 
it is nothing. Dear Kate, I re- 
peat with you the Fiat of Gethse- 
mani, and lovingly embrace you. 


JULY 23, 1869. 
Margaret appears to havé been 
a prophetess, Kate. I have .learnt 
from Edouard that the doctor of 
Hyéres was not entirely disinterest- 


775 
ed in his devoted attention: he 
would fain become Anna’s father. 
Although the thought of a separa- 
tion had never ‘occurred to me, I 
now perceive from this information 
the possibility of another future for 
Marcella. It seems that she has 
refused him; but the doctor does 
not consider himself beaten, and he 
has just installed himself in a little 
manor in ruins in our neighbor- 
hood. He has himself announced 
this to Edouard, who finds him very 
intelligent and likes him much. 
Marcella turntd pale when Lucy 
communicated this piece of news to 
us all this morning: Anna appear- 
ed overjoyed. I do not know what 
to think. 

Our excursion of the 18th led to 
an unexpected result: we found 
near the chapel two little girls 
in rags, their feet bare and bleeding. 
Their story is touching. Being left 
orphans, they set out on foot from 
the furthest part of Cantal to seek 
hospitality in Brittany from an. 
uncle, whom on arriving they found 
was also dead. They have thus 
been wandering among the fields of 
broom, sleeping under trees, and 
have not ventured to ask for alms. 
Picciola embraced them as if they 
were sisters, placed them with a 
farmer’s wife, and has obtained 
leave from grandmother to bring 
them to the ch@feau. Adrien wrote 
the same evening to the priest of 
their parish. The answer is most 
satisfactory : the orphans belong to 
a great family now decayed, and 
are worthy of interest; their pastor 
was at Rome when the poor chil- 
dren lost their father and, with the 
inconsiderateness of youth, under- 
took so long a journey. The elder 
is thirteen, a graceful little fairy, 
with piercing eyes; the younger 
nine, as tall as her sister, which 
however, is not saying much 
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“God sends you them to replace 
me,” said Picciola to her mother. 
Sweet angel! The nest is large 
enough to shelter two more doves ; 
stay with us too! Berthe has had 
the poor little girls clothed, and 
has also adopted them. Thérése 
and Picciola undertake to ace/i- 
matize them. “This is truly the 
house of the good God,” said 
Marianne. 

Margaret loves France. With 
her, ennui is impossible. And how 
quickly she has become attached to 
Marcella! How well these two 
natures suit each other in spite of 
their contrasts! Dear Kate, this 
meeting again is a real blessing; I 
would fain live always thus. It is 
singular that our days are so full 
of charm, notwithstanding the un- 
easiness we are in on Picciola’s ac- 
count. She also—she és too dear to 
die! Why cannot we accompany 
her all together, and pass without 
transition from meetings on earth 
to the meeting again in heaven ? 

Margaret receives intensely in- 
teresting letters from Rome; I 
should like to copy them for you. 
Have I told you how much Ger- 


trude’s saintliness excites the ad- 
miration of our fair lady? Ger- 
trude is become the guide and ad- 
viser of all; even my mother likes to 
be directed by her judgment. Her 
magnificent wardrobe is no longer 
hers ; robes of silk and velvet—all 
are made into church vestments : 
impossible to imagine a more com- 
plete spoliation. She is uniformly 
dressed in black woollen; what a 
contrast to our worldly vanities! 
Her rooms, formerly so tasteful 
and rich, have undergone a radical 
transformation. She belongs to a 
princely family. Her tastes and 
habits were in accordance with her 
rank; her room was hung awith 
crimson velvet, which is now re- 
placed by a dark-colored paper, 
whilst the elegant furniture and 
superfluities have been banished to 
make way for the plainest articles 
she has been able to find. Adrien 
has sold his equipages to found a 
hospital. “Do you know, nothing 
would be easier than to transform 
this chdieau into a monastery,” 
Margaret said to me. “ Yes, in 
proceeding as Gertrude has done.” 
Adieu, dear Kate! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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DE VERE’ 


THERE is nothing more unjust 
than the neglect sometimes shown 
to literary performances of the 
highest merit. But it is not always 
difficult to account for this. .We 
have before us a case in point. 
Here is a drama on a subject of 
peculiar interest—a model of classic 
elegance, and exhibiting at once 
a dramatic power and a dignity of 
language which have not been sur- 
passed, if equalled, since Shak- 
spere. Yet this work has been suf- 
fered to sink into obscurity. Why? 
For the excellent reason, surely, 
that the Protestant author presents 
Catholic claims and _ personages 
with a very unusual fairness—a 
fairness, moreover, which was spe- 
cially unacceptable at the date of 
the book’s publication, when the ex- 
citement over what is called the Ox- 
ford movement was at its height. 

After the lapse of nearly thirty 
years, Sir Aubrey De Vere’s drama 
has a new field opened to it, and 
will not, we trust, be again ignored, 
but receive from critics and literary 
circles its full meed of praise. The 
occasion of its fresh appeal to pub- 
lic attention is Tennyson's effort on 
the same subject. We read Queen 
Mary with our wonted relish of 
the melodious English and faultless 
diction for which Tennyson stands 
alone, and with full appreciation 
of the peculiar originality, which 
some call affectation, but to which, 
as we consider, he has more than 
proved his right; but were eon- 
scious throughout of a very undra- 

* Mary Tudor: Ax Historical Drama. 


Aubrey De Vere, Bart. 
ing. 1875. 


By Sir 
London: William Picker- 
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“MARY TUDOR.”* 


matic vagueness, and painfully sen- 
sible that a great poet had prosti- 
tuted his genius to a most unwor- 
thy cause. When we came to Mary 
Tudor, how different our experi- 
ence! We seemed to be reading 
the product of some erudite pen of 
the Elizabethan era, and even to be 
witnessing the play’s performance 
—the persone speaking in the man- 
ner of their time, and standing be- 
fore us as if actually on the stage. 
We found, too, the author’s intent 
very clear—name’y, to draw -the 
characters, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, with perfect impartiality and 
in accordance with his information ; 
and this not merely with a view to 
show that the right was not all on one 
side and the wrong all on the other 
(which, of course, is perfectly true), 
but rather, as it seems to us, to 
represent both parties as very much 
the sport of circumstances, and 
struggling for what each thought 
thetruth. ‘here is a mistake here, 
but an amiable mistake; and what- 
ever prejudices lie at the bottom of 
it, they are the prejudices of the 
author's informants, not his own. 

He wisely divides his drama into 
two distinct plays of five acts each ; 
and purpose to make each 
“Part” the subject of a separate 
article. Indeed, we feel that, to do 
the work full justice, we ought to 
take a single Act at a time; for 
every scene will bear minute analy- 
sis. As it is, we must resist the 
temptation of quoting largely—a 
necessity the more to be regretted 
because the merit of dramatic poet- 
ry speaks for itself far better than 
the critic can speak for it. 


we 
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Part I. opens with the death of 
Edward VI., and ends with the 
execution of Jane Grey. The plot 
is simple—as historical plots have 
to be. 

In the first Act John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, con- 
trives, with the help of Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to work 
upon the conscience of the school- 
boy king, till he signs away the 
throne to the Lady Jane Grey, wife 
of Guilford Dudley, Northumber- 
land’s son. Jane has been nursing 
Edward, who has come to regard 
herasasister. ‘he Princess Mary, 
the rightful heir, has been kept 
from her dying brother’s side by a 
device of Dudley’s, who sends for 
her, indeed, at the last, but so that 
she arrives too late to prevent the 
signing. Edward attributes her 
absence, as also Elizabeth’s, to 
indifference. Jane Grey protests 
against the succession being forced 
upon herself, but yields sufficient 
consent to be implicated in the 
treason. Northumberland defies 
Mary's claim, and the princess has 
to fly with her three faithful adher- 
ents, Sir Henry Bedingfield, Sir 
Henry Jerningham, and Fakenham, 
her confessor—a character depicted 
throughout as not only inoffensive 
but saintly ; indeed, as Mary's good 
genius, though, unhappily, too sel- 
dom successful in his influence. 

Dudley goes, in the third scene, 
to visit Courtenaye, Marquis of 
Exeter, who is a prisoner in the 
Tower. The visit is solely for the 
purpose of making this man his 
friend and tool, to what end will 
appear later. 

Act 11.—Queen Mary, after 
reaching Framlingham by a perilous 
nocturnal ride, receives Elizabeth 
with truest affection, and then, to- 
gether with her, goes to meet Sir 
‘Thomas Wyatt, Captain Brett, and 


their insurrectionary followers. <A 
parley ensues, in which Brett and 
Wyatt declare that their party has 
decided for Mary, but insist on her 
respecting their consciences about 
Church matters—although (of 
course) they refuse to respect her 
conscience. However, she shows 
so much spirit and majesty that 
half Brett’s men march with her 
to London, while Brett himself 
and Wyatt close the scene ‘with a 
dialogue, in which they not only ren- 
der homage to the royal lady, but 
acknowledge to each other the con- 
viction that she “ goes forth to con- 
quer.” Meanwhile, Northumberland 
causes Jane Grey to be proclaimed 
queen in the ‘Tower Chapel, where 
lies in state the deceased king’s cof- 
fin. ‘To the omens which attend 
this proclamation, and end in break- 
ing it up suddenly, is added the en- 
trance of three couriers, one after 
another, to inform Dudley of disas- 
ters which necessitate his taking the 
field. 

Act III.—We have Northumber- 
land giving up the game and resolv- 
ing to kneel for pardon: but all 
in a spirit of hypocrisy. Accord- 
ingly, he comes with his men to 
the queen on Wanstead Heath, and 
throws up his cap, crying: “ God 
save Queen Mary!” But the 
queen is not deceived, and orders 
him under arrest. Jane and Guil- 
ford are next seen in the Tower, 
where Jane’s nobleness of soul 
shines out more attractively than 
ever. Mary, onthe contrary, yields 
to a vindictive spirit in refusing 
the pardon her cousin so meekly 
implores. Fakenham’s benevolent 
attempt is fruitless. Jane is com- 
mitted to the custody of her parents 
(who themselves have been pardon- 
ed), but separated from her husband 
and confined within the ‘Tower. 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester— 
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one of the prisoners released by 
Mary’s triumph—begins his fatal 
influence on the queen. His char- 
acter is drawn from the usual Pro- 
testant stand-point. He is Mary’s 
evil genius as much as Fakenham 
is her good one. 

With the fourth Act comes the 
trial of Northumberland, Jane, and 
Guilford. Gardiner, as chancellor, 
conducts the prosecution. After 
splendid speeches on either side 
the prisoners are found guilty, and 
Mary passes sentence of death. 
sut the queen, as she breaks up the 
court, betraying her fondness for 
Exeter, Northumberland, who has 
long been aware of the attachment, 
craves a private conversation with 
that favorite, and puts him up to mak- 
ing love to Mary and then obtain- 
ing his (Dudley’s) pardon. Accord- 
ingly, in the next scene Courtenaye 
proffers his suit, wins the royal hand 
and, with it, the traitor’s reprieve. 
But when, presently, Gardiner 
brings the death-warrant for Mary’s 
signature, and she bids him pre- 
pare a pardon instead, he tells her 
of Courtenaye’s private talk with 
Dudley after the trial, and how “a 
quick ear caught words” to the ef:- 
fect that it was the Princess Eliza- 
beth he loved. So that the last 
scene of the Act is a very strong 
one: Mary coming unobserved up- 
on Exeter as he woos the disdainful 
Elizabeth, and hearing him declare 
that he loathes her whom he needs 
must wed. The queen’s despair at 
finding how she has been deceived 
gives way to a burst of fury, in 
which she tears up Dudley’s pardon 
and signs his death-warrant, with 
the order that it be executed before 
sunset, ‘The false Courtenaye, and 
Elizabeth with him, is sent at once 
to tue ‘Tower. 

Acr V.—The curtain rises on a 


prison chamber in the Tower, 
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where Northumberland, jubilant 
over his certain liberation, calls 


upon Jane and Guilford to rejoice 
at their renascent fortunes. ‘The 
pure-souled Jane refuses the crown 
once for all, and endeavors t& lead 
her husband and his father to pro- 
per gratitude for the reprieve. But 
in the midst of Dudley’s “merry 
mood” Fakenham enters with a 
warrant—and not the document so 
confidently looked for. It is now 
Northumberland’s turn to despair; 
and the struggles of his soul, at the 
prospect of speedy death, are de- 
picted with great force. Hitherto, 
during his imprisonment, he has 
been pretending to let Fakenham 
converthim. Now he sees the ne- 
cessity of conversion indeed, yet 
clings to the hope of respite as the 
gain of professing the true Faith. 

At the scaffold Pembroke mean- 
ly stings him into rage; but this 
obnoxious person being removed, 
the arch-rebel seems to turn his 
attention in earnest to the salvation 
of his soul, and after a prayer, 
which sounds perfectly sincere, 
kneels to Fakenham for absolution, 
then hurriedly ascends the scaffold. 
The scene closes, and a cannon is 
heard—the appointed signal that 
the head has fallen. 

The fate of Lady Jane Grey is next 
determined. Mary is strongly inclin- 
ed tospare her. Gardineris toblame 
for the adverse decision. Taken- 
ham, however, obtains a promise 
that she shall be spared if she ab- 
jure her heresy. But Mary, in the 
fifth scene, shows a sudden tender- 
ness for herdoomed cousin, and, af- 
ter a fit of raving melancholy, sends 
Fakenham in all haste to bring her. 
It is Guilford has just 
been executed, and his widow is 
being led forth even while the 
queen demands her presence. The 
sixth scene gives us the parting 


too late. 
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of Jane and her mother, and closes 
as the victim of another’s ambition 
heroically ascends the scaffold. In 
the last scene Mary reaches Jane’s 
prison to find her gone, and rushes 
to the window in the hope of signall- 
ing the executioner, but only in time 
to see him hold up the severed 
head. 


We shall now introduce our read- 
ers to some of the best passages 
from this play. Our only difficulty 
will be to restrict their number 
within necessary limits, for there 
is not a page but invites quotation. 
Here is a fine bit of description to 
begin with. It is from the open- 
ing scene. Sir Thomas Wyatt is 
amazed to learn that the king is 
“ sick to death.” 

“Wyatt. How can it be? But onc short month 

it scems 

Sincz I beheld him on his jennet’s back, 
With hawk on wrist, his bounding hounds beside, 
Charge up the hillside through the golden gorse, 
Swallowing the west wind, till his cheeks glowed out 
Like ripened pears. The whirring pheasant sprang 
From the hedged bank ; and, with a shout. in air 
The bright boy tossed his falcon ; then, with spur 
I’ressed to his jennet’s flank, and head thrown back, 
And all the spirit of life within his eye 
And voice, he drew not rein, till the spent quarry 
Lay cowering ‘neath the hawk s cxpandeJ wings.’’ 


To us, this dash into description, 
at the very beginning of the play, 
shows how thoroughly our au- 
thor feels himself at home. Had 
he not been a conscious master of 
his art, he would scarcely have 
made such a venture, for fear of ex- 
citing the suspicion that his talent 
lay in the direction of descriptive 
rather than of dramatic poetry. As 
it is, Wyatt’s burst of eloquence 
lends much to the easy strength of 
this first scene. 

We are little prepared, however, 
for the daring feat of two heroines : 
each heroine enough to have the 
play to herself, yet neither over- 
shadowing the other. So lovely is 
the character of Lady Jane Grey, 


and so keenly are our sympathies 
enlisted on her side, that we are 
astonished to find any room left in 
our hearts for Mary ‘Tudor; where- 
as, in fact, so royal the latter's bear- 
ing, so truly is she “every inch a” 
queen, so indisputable are her 
rights, so outrageous her wrongs, 
that we end by seeing only her no- 
ble qualities, and even forgive her 
Jane Grey’s death. 

The poet introduces Lady Jane 
at that post where woman is always 
“a ministering angel ”—by the 
death-bed of her cousin, King Ed- 
ward. She has been reading him 
to sleep, and he has just awaked. 


“ Jane. How fares your Highness now ? 
Epwarp. Thy sweet voice, Jane, 
Soothes every pain. A film grew o’er mine eyes: 
A murmur, as of breezes on the shore, 
Or waters lapping in some gelid cave, 
Coiled round my temples, and I slept.” 

This gives our author an oppor- 
tunity of bringing out Jane’s mo- 
desty and humility—the very un- 
Protestant virtues with which he 
has chosen to adorn his favorite 
heroine conspicuously. 

“Jane. Ah, cousin ! 
Not in my voicethe charm. - Within this volume 
A sanatory virtue lives enshrined, 


As in Bethesda’s pool. 


Epwarp. By an angel stirred.” 


An answer no less just than felici- 
tous. 

Again, in the same scene, the 
guilelessness of her soul shines out 
in her protest against being made 
heir to the crown. The pretext 
put forth by Northumberland and 
Cranmer for persuading Edward to 
sign away the throne from his sisters 
is the safety of the Protestant cause 
—what Anglicans impudently call 
“the true church.” Jane, though 
an earnest adherent of the new 
religion, will have nothing to do 
with evil measures in its behalf. 

“Janez. Ono! not me! This remediless wrong 
I have no part in. Edward, you have sisters. 


Great Harry's daughters, England’s manifest heirs. 
Leave right its way, and God will guard his own. 
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But now it is Mary’s turn to win 
our admiration. She comes unon 
the scene the moment after the weak 
Edward has signed away the king- 
dom to Jane. Unaware of the in- 
jury that has been done her, she 
greets her “dear lost brother ” with 
true sisterly afféction, but, in an- 
other minute, shows the ‘Tudor in 
her veins by the courage with 
which she confronts Dudley and 
tells the traitor she knows him at 
his worth. Then, discovering the 
plot against her, she rises—sudden- 
ly but with calmest dignity—to the 
attitude of queen, as though the 
crown had just been placed upon 
her head instead of stolen for an- 
other’s. 

‘““Epwarp, It is now too late—too late! 

I have done what it were well had ne’er been done. 

Janz. O would to God that act might be re- 

called ! 

Mary. What act? 

JANr. That makes me qucen. 

Mary. Thou queen! O never 
Shall regal crown clasp that unwrinkled brow ! 
Thou queen? Go, girl—betake thee to thy mappets! 
Call Ascham back—philosophize—but never 
Presume to parley with gray counsellors, 


Nor ride forth in the front of harnessed knights ! 
Leave that to mz, the daughter of a king.” 


Equally worthy is her reply to the 
insolent Dudley when he dares to 
offer her the crown on condition of 
her “ renouncing her errors ”: 


“Mary. Sir, have you done? Simply I thus re- 


ply. 
Not todrag England from this slough of treason— 
Nor save this lady’s head—nor yours, archbishop— 
Not even my brother’s life—would I abjure 
My faith, and forfeit heaven !”’ 


But sublimer even than this 
avowal of her faith is the act of 
charity she presently makes after 
her brother’s spirit has departed ; 
and in nothing has the poet done 
her so much justice : 


“Mary. And thou art gone! hast left me un- 
forgiven ! 

O brother! was this righteous? Gloomier now 
This dreary world frowns on me, and its cares 
Womanly dreams, farewell! Stern truths of life 
Stamp on my heart all that becomes a queen. 
Dudley, you have dared much : yet, standing here 
By my poor brother’sclay, / can forgive. 
Will you kneel, Dudley >” 


After this, let the poet depict 
Jane in the most attractive colors 
he can find, he has shown his Ca- 
tholic heroine the greater woman. 
But, in fact, we are convinced this 
is his aim. For although, as a Pro- 
testant, he makes Jane become a 
saint (according to his idea of saint- 
ship), her “ path a shining light that 
goeth forward and increaseth to 
perfect day”—while Mary’s way 
is over-clouded to the end, and 
cruel wrongs goad her into rage 
which rouses all the Tudor and all 
the Spaniard in her nature, and 
deepens her nielancholy into mad- 
ness—still, even in her most painful 
moments, the daughter of Catherine 
is great. Her enemies do homage 
to her greatness. Northumberland 
himself is forced to say of her, in 
the scene we have quoted from 
above : 


** The eighth Harry’s soul lives in her voice and 
eye. 


But the spell of her majestic 
bearing is best portrayed in the 
scene where she meets the rebel 
leaders Wyatt and Brett with their 
followers. Sir Thomas Wyatt, true 
to his character as indicated in 
the first scene, indulges again in 
fine rhetoric, declaring that he and 
his men have decided to stand for 
Mary, but putting in the condition 
that “all things which touch the 
Church” shall “rest as King Ed- 
ward left them.” The queen 
answers this appeal by another to 
the consciences of “ English gentle- 
men,” demanding for her own the 
liberty she willingly extends to 
theirs; but when, presently, Wyatt 
insults her by raving, like a modern 
fanatic, about “ the dogs of persecu- 
tion, insatiate brood of Rome,” and 
drett sullenly refuses to march with 
her to London, she passes on, 
leaving the two insurrectionists to 
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pay her tribute each in his own 
fashion. 


“Brett. Now, by all saints and martyrscalen- 
dared ! 

I could half worship such a tameless woman, 
All shrewish though she be. With what a spirit, 
Like thunder-riven cloud, her wrath poured forth, 
And keen words flared! Ugly and old?—IJo that 
I shall say nay hereafter. Autumn moons 
Portend good harvests Yet, that glance at parting 
Flashed fierce as sunset through a blasted tree ! 
But hey ! look yonder, Wyatt: half your men 
Are scampering after her. 

WYATT. I marked, and blame not. 
I mar no fortune, and coerce no conscience. 
There isa fascination—allhave felt it— 
When Royalty and Woman join in one : 
Austere allegiance softening into love ; 
And new-born fealty clinging to the heart, 
Likea young babe that from its mother’s bosom 
Looks up and smiles.” 


(Here let us ask, if these lines 
we have italicized were quoted 
anonymously, who would not take 
them for Shakspere’s ?) 

“Bretr. Trust me, I am much minded 
To join her even yet. 

Wyatt. It cannot be. 
I feel as you do: but I look beyond 
The tempting present. She goes forth to conquer: 
So stronga heart must conquer.” 

Mary’s affection for her sister 
Elizabeth is sincere and tender; 
while Elizabeth’s fcr her, on the 
other hand, has a dubious quality. 
It is strange that Sir Aubrey shows 
no enthusiasm over Elizabeth. He 
appears to have learnt too much 
truth about her. Mary’s first in- 
quiry, after reaching Framlingham 
in her flight from Dudley’s machin- 
ations, is for her sister: 

“* Why is Elizabeth not here to greet me ? 
Command her to the presence.’ 

And when the princess enters, 
and, kneeling, says, “Queen, sister!” 
Mary’s joy at seeing her is very 
touching. 

“Tomy arms! Pardic, sweet Bess, 
You daily grow more stately. Vour great brows 
Like our cathedral porches, double-arched, 
Seem made for passage of high thought.” 

A part of this scene is particular- 
ly fine. 

“Mary. Never was kin1 coursel needed more 
By aching heart. Little you know my trials. 


The fleetness of my horse scarce saved my life ; 
And I am queen in nothing but the name! 


O sister, canst thou love me? Thou her child— 
Beautiful Boleyn’s daughter—who destroyed 
My mother—hapless queen, dishonored wife ! 
Thou too, my brother—spurned from thy throne, 
thy death-bed ! 

Ono! I shall go down into my earth 
Desolate, unbeloved !—I wound thee, sister ! 
Pardon! I rave—I rave— 

ELIzaABeTu. Abate this passion! 
In very truth I love you—fondly pity— 

Mary. Pity! not pity—give me love or nothing 
I hope not happiness: I kneel for peace. 
But no: this crown traitors would rive from me— 
Which our great father Harry hath bequeathe. 
Undimmed to us—a righteous heritage— 
This crown which we, my sister, must maintain 
Or die: this crown, true safeguard of our people, 
Their charter’s seal—crushes our peace for ever. 
All crowns, since Christ wore His, are lined 

with thorns.” 


And again, as the melancholy 
gains upon her: 


“Mary. Am I mad? 

Think you I’m mad? I have been used to 
scorn, 

Neglect, oppression, self-abasement, aye — 
My mother’s scorching heritage of woe ! 
Ha! as I speak, behold, she visits me, 
With that fair choir of angels trooping round her 
And cherub faces, with expanded wings 
Upbearing her! O blessed Saint, depart not! 
Breathe on my cold lips those still cherished 


hisses 
Which thine in deathimpressed! Sigh in mire 


ear 
Those half-articulate blessings. unforgotten, 
Which made my childhood less than martyrdom! 
Vil clasp thee—mother! 

[Totters forward and falls.) 
Surely this, too, is worthy of 
Shakspere. And so is Northumber- 
land’s soliloquy with which the third 
Act opens; so much so, indeed, 
that we can with difficulty persuade 
ourselves we are not reading Shak- 
spere. 
“T have plunged too deep. The current of the 
times 
Hath been iil-sounded. Frosty discontent 
Breathes chilly in the fuce Of our attentpt: 
And, like the dry leaves in November winds, 
There summer-suited friends fly my nipped 
branches. 
What's to be done? Time like a ruthless hunter, 
Tramples my flying footsteps! Banned and bait- 
ed 
By my own pack, dogs fed from mine own hand 
Gnash fangs and saarl on me.” 

What is peculiarly Shaksperian 
here is the profusion of metaphors. 
It is a sign of a great poet to deal 
freely with metaphors. We know 


how Byron heaps them up in Childe 


Harold,and Tennyson in Zn Memo- 
riam, 
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Another proof of high genius— 
especially dramatic—is the ready 
use of wit and sarcasm. We have 
a passage of arms between Dudley 
and Courtenaye which is very mas- 
terly. 

Dudley, having lost his way in 
the Tower, gets the headsman to 
show him to Courtenaye’s cell. 

“Exeter. Ha! I should know that face ; and 


lackeyed thus 
By yop grim doomster, guess my coming fate. 


NorTHUMBERLAND. I greet you well, Marquis of 
Exeter, 
Noble Piantagenet ! 
EXkTER. Hey, what means this? 


The half-forgotten name, and fatal heritage! 
Sir John of Dudley—bear and ragged stafi— 
Or memory fails me. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Exeter. Indeed? 

behind 
The vaulting world. You are welcome. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. I would greet you 
With tidings of content. 

EXETER. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

ly, thus, hereafter 
Will you, perchance, vouchsafe it. I have power 
(In Edward's time I only had the will) 
To serve you. 

EXETER. Ha! how we!l I guessed the truth ! 

One king the more is dead. Who now rules Eng- 
land? 
Chaste Boleyn's babe, or the Arragonian whelp ? 
No beauty, I’ll be sworn, unless time makes one. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. The House of Grey is of 
the royal lineage. 
To that King Edward's will bequeathes the crown. 

Exeter. My lady duchessqueen? Now, God 

forbid ! 

NorTHUMBERLAND. 

Grace of Suffolk 
Yields to her wiser daughter—Lady Jane— 
My en Lord Guilford’s wife: now Queen of Eng- 
and. 

Exeter, O, now I dobegin to read the stars, 
And note what constellation climbs. My lord, 
Excuse the stiffness of imprisoned knees. 

The obsolete posterity of kings 
Lowly should bend to kings’ progenitors. 
Sir Headsman, art thou married ? 
HEADSMAN. Nay, my lord. 
Exerer. Get thee a wife, then, in good haste : get 
sons! 
Full-bosomed honor, like a plant in the sun, 
Plays harlot to the hour. Lo, thistles burgeon 
Even through the Red Rese’ cradle! 

_NortHumBeranp. My good lord, 
Unseasonable wit hath a warped edge, 

Whereby the unskilful take unlooked for scars. 
Good-night. May fancy tickle you in dreams 

In which nor Boleyn’s babe (I quote your phrasc) 
Nor whelp of A rragon—kind heaven forefend !— 
Nor our grim friend here, with uncivil axe, f 

Dare mingle. Good-mght, Courtenaye.”’ 


Now Northumberland. 
Excuse me, Prisoners limp 


Long strangers here. 
I take your hand: nor cold- 


All cry amen to that. Her 


To pass to the trial scene, in the 
fourth Act, a speech is put into the 
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mouth of Gardiner—who, as chan- 
cellor conducts the prosecution— 
which reminds us of the unanswer- 
ed arguments from Pole and other 
Catholic characters in Queen Mary : 


** GARDINER. 
this. 

Religion, awide cloak for godless knaves. 
What! knew they not the Apostolic rule 
That men are bound to obey even sinful princes ? 
Who dares insinuat: that our queen’s right rule 
Shall be a snare for conscience? Hypocrites! 
Why claim ye toleration, yet refuse it ? 
Faith your perpetual cry, yet would ye stifle 
That faith which is the trust of other hearts. 
Your Bible is your idol: ad/ must bow 
Before your exposition of iis sense, 
Or forfeit all—the very throne !”” 


My lords, religion was the plea for 


Had our author been a Catholic, 
he could not have stated the case 
better. 

Jane Grey pleads guilty so nobly, 
and prays so generously that her 
own life may be taken and her 
husband's spared, that Fakenham 
truly says of her: 

“* She rises from the sea of her great trouble 
Like a pure infant glowing from the bath.” 


Here are some of her words: 


“ Twake from the vain dream cf a blind slecp: 

Nothing to hide, nothing extenuate. 

My lords, reverse to me this good hath brought; 

That I whodimly saw row plainly see, 

And seeing loathe my fault, and loathing leave it. 

The bolts of heaven have split the aspiring 
tower 

Of my false grandeur ; and through every rent 

Tie light of heaven streams in. 


In time to come it ‘shall be known, ambition 
‘Was not my nature, though’ it makes my crime.” 
_Dudley’s defence would be man- 
ly and admirable were it not for 
his hypocrisy. But the hour comes 
when hypocrisy can serve him no 
longer. It is a powerful scene— 
the first of the fifth Act—where his 
confident hopes are dashed to the 
ground for ever. And then he 
finds Fakenham—whom he has call- 
ed “worm” and “dog” before, 
and for whom his hatred never 
could contain itself—his best friend 
and only succor. He seems, in- 
deed (so well is his character sus- 
tained throughout), to cling to the 
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hope of saving his bodily life by ac- 
cepting the Catholic faith, till he 
stands on the very scaffold; but 
there he drops simulation. 

‘* The terrible ‘to be’ is come! Time's past! 

Vet all s to do—an age crammed to a span! 
Time, never garnered till thy last sands ebb, 
How shall my sharp need eke thy wasted glass, 
Or wit reverse it ?” 

Lady Jane meets death like a mar- 
tyr. Her resignation is shown as 
early as the third scene of the third 
Act, while she is in the Tower with 
her husband awaiting further tid- 
ings after learning that their cause 
is lost. 

“Jang. Midnoon, yet silent as midnight! My 
heart 
Fiutters and stops—flutters and stops again— 
As in the pauses of a thunder-storm, 
Or a bird cowering during an eclipse. 
Alone through these deserted halls we wander, 
Bereft of friends and hope. Speak to me, Guilford. 
Guitrorp. Thy heart-strings, Jane, strengthen- 
. ed by discipline, 
— the strain. 
Jan Say rather, my religion 
Has canghet this good. Nor lacks our female na- 
lure 


Courage to meet inevitable woe 
With a beloved one shared.” 


And again her generosity comes out : 


“* We have obscured a dawn. If spared, God grant 
We may make bright the queen's triumphant way 
Like clouds that glorify the wake of noon.”’ 

She, too, sees the “true minister 
of Christ” in Fakenham : 

** Fearless of danger in discharge of duty, 
And to the mourner prodigally kind.” 

Such Protestants as she are never 
formal heretics: they have teo 
much humility. When Fakenham 
is pleading het cause with the Tu- 
dor, who displays for a season the 
vindictiveness of woman against 
woman, Jane disallows his attesta- 
tion of her innocence : 

* Ah, sir, too gently have you judged me ! 
Usurper of the consecrated crown, 

The sacred sceptre, how can I be pure? 
Welcome Adversity, lifter up of veics! 
Before me, naked asa soul for judgment, 


Stands up my sin. ’Tis well! the worst is o’er. 
Suffer I must ; but I will sin no longer.”’ 


When, in the fifth Act, she ap- 
proaches the scaffold, she alone is 


firm, she alone makes no com- 
plaint against the justice of her sen- 
tence, but, on the contrary, defends 
it. 
‘* BEDINGFIELD, Madam, 

We fain would linger on the way. Our eyes, 
Blind though they be with tears, strain round to 

catch 
Some signal of reprieve. 

O, seek it not! 

- cannot be. My life may not consist 

Vith the realm's safety. Ynnocent am I 
In purpose; but the object of great crimes. 
Good blood must stiil flow on till Jane’s be shed.’ 

So again, in her final address to 


the spectators : 


‘“* My sentence hath been just: sot for aspiring 
Unto the crown, but that, with guilty weakness, 
When proffered I refused it not. From me 

Let future times be warned that good intent 
Excuseth not misdeeds: all instruments 

Of evil must partake its punishment,” 

In the meantime Mary softens 
somewhat after Dudley’s execution, 
and is inclined to spare Guilford, 
as well as Jane. Gardiner argues 
against the husband’s reprieve, on 
the ground of certain peril to 
throne, church, and commonweal; 
and here he carries his point easily. 
He is not successful in securing 
}ane’s doom, even though he tells 
the queen: 

“* She is proclaimed 
From street to street. The very walls are ciphered 
With traitorous scrolls that hail her ‘ Jane the 
Queen.’ 
Shall such wrong go unchecked? 

Mary. That is their folly ; 
Not hers. The culpable chall smart for this.” 

Buthere Bedingfield enters hastily 
to announce the escape of Suffolk 
and his having “ joined with Wyatt.” 

“Mary. Suffolk fled? Jane's father? 
Henceforth let justice rule. Farewell, weak pity! 
We cannot, Jane, both live: why, then, die 

thou!’ 

Yet, even after this, her good gen- 
ius, Fakenham, obtains from Mary 
a promise that Jane shall live “if 
she abjure her heresy.” It does 
not appear, however, that Faken- 
ham had any further interview with 
Jane. It would have been useless, 
if he had; for when, just before 
her execution, Bedingfield says: 
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“ At least, we may delay till the dean comes 
To whisper spiritual comfort, ’’ 
Jane replies: 

“ Infinite 
Is the Almighty’s goodness. In that only 
| put my trust. My time, sir. is too short 
For controversy : and that good man’s duty 
( ompels him to dispute my creed. I thank him: 
Pray you, sir, say I thank him, from my heart, 
For all his charities. In privacy 
My prayers—not unacceptable, | trust, 
ToGod my Saviour—have been offered up. 
So must they totheend.”” ' 


But in the scene before the exe- 
cution—one of singular power—the 
unhappy queen evinces a yearning 
for sympathy which triumphs over 
rigor, and, in spite of Gardiner’s 
presence, makes her relent, though 
too late. 

First we see her alone. 
vindicating herself to her 
science : 


She is 
con- 


“ T have no thirst for blood ; nor yet would shrink 

From shortening earthly life : for what is life 

That we should court its stay? A pearl of price 

In festal days, but mockery to mourners. 

What's life to thee, thy loved one dead, poor Jane? 

What's life to me, by him I loved betrayed ? 

I take from thee what is no loss to thee 

And much infects the realm. Gladly would I 

My life on such conditions sacrifice. 

The time for thy short widowhood is come: 

But ye shall reunite above. For me 

The heart's blank widowhood must be for ever. 

Jane ! on thy block the throned queen envies 
thee!” 


She is full of her own betrayal by 
Courtenaye—a wrong which has 
left a more cruel wound than all 
the plots of treason. have effected. 
Here Gardiner and Fakenham 
enter to announce that Brett and 
Wyatt are taken. Presently, after 
a burst of fevered excitement, she 
says: 
. “I want 
To see Jane Grey —after her widowhood. 
Fakenuam [as/de]. After ?—She then shall live. 
GARDINER [aside]. Observe, she raves. 
Mary. We'll sit together in some forest nook, 
Or sunless cavern by the mMOAaning sea, 
And talk of sorrow and vicissitudes 


Of hapless love, and luckless constancy ; 
And hearts that death or treachery divides.” 





She then goes off into a fit of rav- 

ing, and declares that “the spirit 

of the fatal Sisterhood riots in 

her veins,” and “the snakes: of the 
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Eumenides brandish their horrent 
tresses round her head.” Faken- 
ham suggests music as the remedy 
for her “sick mind”; and Gardiner 
bids him throw aside the gallery 
doors that open on the chapel. It 
being the hour for service, the choir 
is heard. 


[As the music proceeds, the queen's stupor relax- 
es, and her sensibility gradually revives. The 
music ceases | 
Mary. Airs fresh from heaven breathe round 

me! 

Sing on, bright angels! tears relieve my heart— 

My brain iscalmed. Sing on and let me weep. 

[A pause. 

Alas, poor widowed one! 


No, no—too late !”’ 


Would they were saved ! 
Can it not still be done ? 


Then she describes the “ dark pro- 
cession” of Guilford to the scaffold, 
as seen in a vision. The signal 
gun is heard. ‘The head has fallen. 


“ Mary. He isno more! Great God, 
Have mercy upon both ! 

GARDINER. Her thoughts are changed : 
Her brain relieved. 

FAKENHAM. Now plead for Jane ! 

GARDINER. Too late! 
Hear yonder bell. 

Mary. What’sthat? Again the death-bell? 


Hark you ! I would have speech with Jane. 
Fakenham ! 
My foot is weak and slow. 
Fly, Fakenham, fly ! 
FAKENHAM, 


Fly, 
yardiner, attend me. 


Too late! too late! too late!’ 


The scene of Jane’s execution in- 
tervenes; and then comes the last 
scene, brief and terrible. 


* Fane Grey's prisoninthe Tower. Anopenwin- 
dow in the rear. 
Enter hurriedly Mary followed by GARDINER. 
Mary. She's gone—I come too late—forgive me, 
God! 
Myself I never, nevershall forgive. 
Ha! from yon casement they may mark asignal ! 
[She leans from the window. 
Hold! Hold! [She draws back with a shriek. 
Great Gog ! it is—it is—her head 
That demon lifts and brandishes before me! 
[She rushes from the window, rubbing her eyes 
wildly. 
Pah! I am choked-—my mouth is choked with: 
blood ! 
My eyes, my nostrils, swim in blood—my hair 
Stiffens with blood—the floor is slippery 
With blood—all—blood! Mother and unborn babe 
Both slain! Mother and child! The cry of blood 
Rises to heaven—the curse of Cain is launched 
Upon me! Innocent victims! At God’s throne 
Already ye bear witness. Mercy, mercy ! 
Spare one who knew not how to spare. 


[She kneels. 
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Enter FAKENHAM. 
Ay, kneel 

To heaven—and pray ! Lift up your hands to God ! 
Lift up your voice—your heart! Pray, sinner, pray ! 
[The curtain falls.” 

So ends the first part of this mas- 
terly drama, and, we think, the far 
finer of the two plays—certainly the 
less painful to a Catholic reader. 
We have given it unqualified praise, 
because we have dealt with it pure- 
ly asadrama. We are afraid that 
the real Jane Grey was a much less 
lovely character than the poet’s, 
and are thankful to know that the 


real Mary Tudor was a very differ- 
ent compound indeed. But we give 
the poet credit for perfect sincerity 
in his delineation of either charac- 
ter. We believe that if he was 
consciously partial at all, it was 
rather to the Catholic side—from 
a wish to do Catholics all the 
justice in his power. And this 
but makes us regret the more that, 
together with the genius he mani- 
fests, he had not the faith of the 
gifted son to whom he has left his 
mantle. 





A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF TOLEDO. 


“ BEHOLD,” said the owl to Prince 
Ahmed, “the ancient and renown- 
-ed city of Toledo—a city famous 
for its antiquities. Behold those 
venerable domes and towers, hoary 
with time, and clothed with legen- 
dary grandeur, in which so many 
-of my ancestors have meditated.” 

We had arrived at the foot of the 
rocky promontory on which stands 
imperial Toledo, The first sight of 

it is exceedingly impressive. Its 
-aspect is grave and majestic, and 
the thousand grand memories that 
hover over it add to the fascination. 
It is the royal city, the capital of 
the Gothic kings. For four hun- 
dred years it was in possession of 
the Moors, and in the middle ages 
‘it was so renowned for its learn- 
ing as to attract numerous stadents 
from foreign parts. It is, too, par 
excellence, the ecclesiastical city of 
Spain, and stands proudly on its 
seven hills like Rome. The long 
line of its bishops comprises many 
saints, as well as mighty prelates 
who not only held spiritual primacy 
over the land, but took a promi- 
ment part in the political affairs of 


the nation. It looks just as a city 
of the middle ages, with a due sense 
of the fitness of things, ought to 
look—antique, picturesque, and ro- 
mantic—surrounded by its ancient 
walls, from which rise, as if hewn 
out of the rock, the massive gray 
towers that still bear the impress 
of the Goth and the Moor. Around 
its base winds the golden Tagus 
over its rocky bed, foaming and 
wildly raving, in a grand, solemn 
kind of a way, as if sensible of its 
high functions and knowing the se- 
crets of the magic caves that ex- 
tend beneath its very bed—caves 
wrought out of the live rock by the 
cunning hand of Tubal, the grand- 
son of Noe, and where Hercules 
the Mighty taught the dark myste- 
ries of Egyptian art, handed down 
to posterity, and long after known 
as the Arte Toledana. For this an- 
cient city claims as its founder 
Tubal, the son of Japhet, who, as 
the Spanish chroniclers say, with 
the memory of the Deluge still fresh 
in his mind, naturally built it on an 
eminence, and hewed out caverns 
as places of refuge from the watery 
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So remote anorigin might 
reasonably be supposed enough to 
satisfy the most owlish of antiqua- 
rians; but some hoary old birds 
have gone so far as to whisper that 
Adam himself was the first king of 
Toledo; that the sun, at its crea- 
tion, first shone over this the true 
centre of the world; and that its 
very name is derived from two Ori- 
ental words signifying the Mother 
of Cities. However this may be, it 
was Hercules, the Libyan, who, 
versed in the supernatural arts, 
achieved labors no*mere human 
arm could have accomplished, who 
gave the finishing touches to the 
city, and set up the necromantic tow- 
er of legendary fame, in after-years 
so rashly entered by Roderick, the 
last of the Goths, letting out a flood 
of evils that spread over all the land. 
This was “one of those Egyptian 
or Chaldaic piles, storied with hid- 
den wisdom and mystic prophecy, 
which were devised in past ages 
when man yet enjoyed intercourse 
with high and spiritual natures, and 
when human foresight partook of 
divination,” and its mysterious fate 
was worthy of its origin. 

But Toledo did not fully awake 
to its importance till the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ, whea it fell into 
the hands of the Goths, who made 
it their capital and enlarged and 
embellished it, especially in the 
good old times of King Wamba, 
whose name is still popular in 
Castile, and corresponds to that of 
King Dagobert in France. It now 
became renowned for its splendor 
and wealth, and, when taken by the 
Moors at the end of the seventh 
century, they found here an im- 
mense booty, including the spoils of 
Alaric from Rome and Jerusalem, 
among which was the famous table 
of talismanic powers, wrought for 
King Solomon out of a single 


element. 
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emerald by the genii of the East, 
which had the power of revealing, 
as in a mirror, all future events, 
and from which that monarch ac- 
quired so much of his wisdom. 

All these and many other things 
were flitting through our minds as 
we crossed the bridge of Alcantara, 
with its tower of defence and tute- 
lary saint, and wound up the steep 
hillside into the city. We alighted 
in the court of the Fonda de Lino, 
where we learned once more that 
an old bird sometimes gets caught 
with mere chaff. It soon became 
alarmingly evident that, between 
the Goth and the Moor, but little 
had been left behind—at least, at 
the Fonda. But “ Affliction isa di- 
vine diet,” says Izaak Walton, and 
we took to it as kindly as possible. 
In this state of affairs, we gave our- 
selves unresistingly up to a valet-de- 
place, who lay in wait for his prey, 
and, for once in the world, did not 
regret it; for he proved quite indis- 
pensabie in the maze of narrow, tor- 
tuous streets, and was _ tolerably 
versed in the archeology of the 
place. Few cities are more rich in 
historic, religious, and poetic me- 
mories, or have as many interesting 
monuments of the past. At every 
step we were surprised by some- 
thing novel and curious. ‘The 
streets themselves run zigzag, so 
that we were always dodging around 
a corner, like our old friend Mr. 
Chevy Slyme, and soon began to 
feel very mean and pitiful indeed. 
This must have been convenient in 
days when arrows were weapons, 
but to honest, straightforward 
folk in these pacific times they 
are peculiarly trying. One side of 
you always seems getting in ad- 
vance of the other, and you soon 
begin to feel as if blind of one eye. 
It is to be hoped obliquity of the 
moral sense does not follow from 
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this necessity of going zigzag. The 
streets are extremely clean, but 
so narrow as to afford passage only 
to men and donkeys, or men on 
donkeys, sometimes looking, in 
their queer accoutrements, “ like two 
beasts under one skin,” as Dante 
says. These sombre, winding streets 
are lined with lofty houses that are 
gloomy and solid as citadels, with 
few. windows, and these defended 
by strong iron grates. The portals 
are flanked with granite columns and 
surmounted by worn escutcheons 
carven in stone. They are fre- 
quently edged with the cannon-ball 
ornaments peculiar to Castile, like 
rows of great stone beads. The 
doors themselves are so thick and 
massive that they have withstood 
all ancient means of assault, and 
the resinous wood of which they are 
made seems to defy the very tooth 
of time itself. They are studded 
with enormous nails of forged iron, 
with diamond-shaped or convex 
heads, sometimes as large as half a 
cocoanut, and curiously wrought. 
Frequently they are not content 
with their primitive forms, but go 
straying off into long, artistic rami- 
fications that cover the door like 
some ancient embroidery. The ga- 
bled ends of the houses often project 
over the streets with huge beams, 
carved and stained, that add to the 
gloom. ‘These streets do not seem 
to have changed for ages. Every in- 
stant we saw some trace of the Goths 
or an Arabic inscription, or Moor- 
ish galleries and balconies. Once 
we entered an old archway, and 
found ourselves in a court with 
sculptured granite pillars that sup- 
ported Oriental-like galleries, to 
which we ascended by stairs faced 
with colored azudejos, old and glit- 
tering, asthe Moors alone knew how 
to make them. Once the city con- 
tained two hundred thousand in- 


| 


habitants; now there are not more 
than twenty thousand. The 
streets are deserted and silent, the 
houses empty. Everywhere are 
ruins and traces of past grandeur 
over which nothing of modern life 
is diffused. You seem to be wan- 
dering in a museum of antiquities. 
Above all, you feel it was once, and 
perhaps still is, a city of deep reli- 
gious convictions, from the numer- 
ous monasteries and magnificent 
churches. Pious emblems are on 
the houses. Among others, we re- 
member the cérd of St. Francis, car- 
ven in stone, with its symbolic knots 
of the Passion. At the Ayuntamien- 
to, built after the designs of El Gre- 
co, who, like several other eminent 
artists, was at once painter, architect, 
and sculptor, is an inscription on 
the side of the staircase by the poet 
Jorje Manrique worthy of a place 
over the entrance of every city-hall: 
“Ye noble, judicious lords who gov- 
ern Toledo, on these steps leave all 
your passions—avarice, weakness, 
fear. For the public good forget 
your own private interests; and 
since God has made you the pillars 
of this august house, continue al- 
ways to be firm and upright.” 

We were now near the cathedral 
—one of the grandest, and certainly 
the richest, in Spain. Its first foun- 
dation is lost in the obscurity of 
legendary times. ‘The people, how- 
ever, are not so indefinite in their 
opinions. With a true Oriental love 
of the marvellous, they not only 
attribute the foundation of Toledo 
to patriarchal times, but declare 
this church was built by the apos- 
tles, and that even the Blessed Vir- 
gin herself took a personal interest 
in its erection. It is at least cer- 
tain that a church was consecrated 
here in the time of King Ricared 
the Goth, after the condemnation 
of the Arians by the Council of To- 
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ledo, and it was probably built on 
the site of a previous one. It was 
placed under the invocation of the 
Virgin, and her ancient statue, 
which has been preserved to this 
day, was regarded then, as now, 
with special veneration. The old 
Gothic kings were noted for their 
devotion to Mary, and hung up at 
her altar the beautiful crowns of 
pure beaten gold and precious 
stones discovered a few years ago 
near Toledo, and now at the Hotel 
Cluny at Paris.* 

The Moors, when they took ‘To- 
ledo, seized this church, so sacred 
to the Christians, razed it to the 
ground, and erected a mosque in 
its place; and when Alfonso VI. 
triumphantly entered the old capi- 
tal of the Visigoths, May 25, 1085 
—ihe very day the great Hildebrand 
died at Salerno, exclaiming : “ I have 
loved justice and hated iniquity, 
and therefore I die an exile "— 
having left the Moors in possession 
of the building, he was forced to 
hear Mass in a little mosque of the 
tenth century, afterwards given to 
the Knights ‘Templars and called 
the Christo de la Luz, where may 
still be seen the wooden shield 
hung up by King Alfonso, with its 
silver cross on a red ground. 

‘The people, of course, were dissat- 
isfied to see the infidel left to detile 
a spot where the Gospel had first 
been announced to their forefathers 
and the Christian mysteries first 
celebrated, and, as soon as the king 
left the city, determined to regain 
possession of it. Queen Constanza 


* It was M. Hérouard, a French refugee, em- 
ployed at the military academy at Toledo as pro- 
fessor of French, who, hunting one day, in 1858, 
among the hills of Guarrazar, found a fragment of 
a gold chain that was glittering in the sun, and. 
digging, discovered the crowns that have been so 
much admired at Paris.and which are even more 
valuable for their historic interest than for the gold 
and precious stones. Later researches have brought 
others to light, but smaller in size, that are now in 
the Armeria at Madrid. 


herself, though a native of France, 
favored the movement, and had 
the doors of the mosque forced 
open in the night. The archbi- 
shop purified it with incense, asper- 
sions, and prayer; an altar was 
hastily set up, and a bell hung in 
the tower, which, after a silence of 
four centuries, rang out as soon as 
daylight appeared, to call the peo- 
ple to a solemn service of thanks- 


giving. 
Bernard de Sédirac was now 
Archbishop of Toledo. He be- 


longed to a noble family of Aqui- 
taine, and became early in life a 
Benedictine monk at St. Oren’s 
Priory, Auch, of which he was soon 
made prior. ‘This house was affili- 
ated to the Abbey of Cluny, to 
which he was transferred by St. 
Hugo on account of his talents 
and eminent virtues, and when Al- 
fonso VI. sent there for a monk 
capable of re-establishing monastic 
discipline in the convents of Cas- 
tile, Dom Bernard had the honor 
of being appointed to the mission. 
He found not in the Spanish mon- 
asteries the austerity and silence 
of Cluny. The neighing of steeds, 
the baying of hounds, and the 
whistle of the falcon prevailed over 
the choral chants, and soft raiment 
had taken the place of haircloth 
and the scourge. The monks, how- 
ever, were by no means depraved, 
and Bernard soon acquired such an 
ascendency over them as to effect 
a radical change in their habits, es- 
pecially at the great Abbey of San 
Facundo, of which he had been 
made abbot. 

When Alfonso VI. took Toledo, 
desirous of restoring the see to its 
ancient grandeur and importance, 
he endowed it magnificently, and 
appointed Dom Bernard archbishop. 
The part this prelate took in the 
seizure of the mosque has been al- 
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luded to. Mariana, the Jesuit his- 
torian, considers his zeal on this 
occasion as too lively and impetu- 
ous. The Moors were naturally 
enraged at losing their chief place 
of worship, and for a time it was 
feared they would break out into 
open revolt. But they finally con- 
cluded to send a deputation to the 
king to make known the violation 
of the treaty and demand redress. 

Alfonso was then in the kingdom 
of Leon, and, when he learned what 
had occurred, he was not only 
alarmed for the safety of his capi- 
tal, but angry with those who had 
endangered it. He at once set out 
for Toledo, resolved to punish the 
queen and archbishop. When the 
Christians of Toledo learned that 
he was approaching the city in such 
a disposition the principal citi- 
zens clothed themselves in black, 
and the clergy put on their sacred 
robes, and went forth to meet him. 
In the midst was the fair Princess 
Urraca, pale and trembling, clothed 
in sackcloth, with ashes on her 
head, sent by the queen to appease 
the king’s anger, knowing, if any- 
thing could turn him from his pur- 
pose, it would be the sight of his 
favorite daughter. But Alfonso 
hardened his heart when he saw 
them approach, and silently regis- 
tered a vow not to be moved by 
the princess’ entreaties. Urraca 
had the true tact of a woman, and, 
divining her father’s thoughts, fell 
at his feet, conjuring him to grant 
her but one favor—to show no 
mercy on those who had set at 
naught his authority out of obedi- 
ence to a higher will! 

The king was taken aback by 
this pious stratagem, and, before he 
recovered from his embarrassment, 
a second embassy from the Moors 
appeared. ‘The king, in anticipa- 
tion of their renewed complaints, 


exclaimed: “It is not to you the 
injury has been done, but to me; 
and my own interest and glory for- 
bid me to allow my promises to be 
violated with impunity.” 

The messengers fell on their 
knees and replied: “The archbi- 
shop is the doctor of your law, and 
if we, however innocent, be the 
cause of his death, his followers 
will some day take vengeance on 
us. And should the queen perish, 
we shall become au object of hatred 
to her posterity, of which we shall 
feel the effects when you have ceas- 
ed toreign. Therefore, O king! we 
release you from your promise, and 
beg you to pardon them. If you 
refuse our petition, allow us to seek 
in another country an asylum from 
the dangers that threaten us here.” 

The king, who had been weigh- 
ed down with sadness, broke into 
transports of joy: “You have not 
only saved the archbishop, but the 
queen and princess. Never shall I 
forget so happy a day. Henceforth 
you may be assured of my special 
protection.” : 

When the king entered the city 
a few hours after, he proceeded di- 
rectly towards the mosque taken 
from the Moors. On the threshold 
stood Queen Constanza in garments 
of mourning, and Dom Bernard in 
pontifical vestments. The king 
kissed the archbishop’s hand, em- 
braced the queen, and entered the 
church to give thanks unto God for 
the happy ending of so threatening 
a drama. And so, adds Mariana, 
this day of tears and lamentations 
was changed into a day of joy. 
This was in the year of our Lord 
1087. 

The A/fagui, or Moorish doctor, 
whose sagacious advice the Moors 
had followed on this occasion, was 
regarded with so much gratitude by 
the Christians that they set up his 
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statue in the Holy of Holies, where 
it is to be seen to this day among 
the kings of Spain and the dignita- 
ries of the church. 

The present cathedral was begun 
by St. Ferdingnd in 1227. Eight 
portals give entrance to the edifice. 
‘Lhe principal one is called the great 
Door of Pardon. Seven steps lead 
up to it, which the people often as- 
cend on their knees. And to kneel 
is the attitude one instinctively 
takes on entering this magnificent 
church, which is like a great jewel- 
led cross of marveilous workman- 
ship. It is, in fact, a museum of 
sculpture and painting. The eye is 
absolutely dazzled by its richness, 
as it looks up the long aisles with 
their clustered columns, lit up by 
the finest stained-glass windows in 
Spain. The choir alone it would 
take hours to examine, so profuse 


are the beautiful carvings. On the 
lower stalls—those of the choris- 


ters—are carved jousts, tourneys, 
battles, and sieges, as if to figure the 
constant warfare of man here below. 
Even the very animals in the acces- 
sory Carvings are represented con- 
tending. Forty-five of these stalls 
represent the siege of some city or 
fortress in the war with the Moors, 
and are curious forthe costumes and 
arms of the time. The most inter- 
esting relate to the conquest of 
Granada, just after which they were 
executed. Nor is it surprising to 
find such things commemorated in 
so holy a place. The war with 
the Saracens was not merely a na- 
tional enterprise, but a holy crusade 
on which depended, not only the 
safety of Spain, but of all Christen- 
dom, and Europe has never been 
sufficiently grateful to the Spaniards 
for saving it from the yoke of Islam. 
These carvings seem like a psalm 
of triumph for ever echoed in this 
choir: “ The Lord hath triumphed 
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gloriously : the horse and his rider 


hath he thrown into the sea.” Each 
panel, labelled with its victory, 
seems chanting, one after the 
other: 


** To him which smote great kings : 
For his mercy endureth for eyer ![— 
Sihon, the King of the Amorites : 
For his mercy endureth for ever ! 
And Og, the King of Bashan : 
For his mercy endureth for ever ! 
—And hath redeemed us from our enemies : 
For his mercy endureth for ever !”’ 


On the upper stalls, where sit the 
canons of the church between red 
marble columns, are the holy mys- 
teries of the faith, carved by Berru- 
guete and Felipe de Borgojia, and 
above in alabaster is the genealogy 
of Christ. At the head of the choir 
is the archbishop’s throne, like the 
stalls of carved walnut, but support- 
ed by bronze pillars. Among other 
carvings on it is the legend of St. 
Ildefonso and the sacred Casu/la, so 
popular at ‘Toledo, and which has 
inspired the pencil of Murillo, Ru- 
bens, and other eminent artists. 
St. Ildefonso was Archbishop of ‘l’o- 
ledo in the seventh century, and 
the author of a famous work enti- 
led De Virginitate Maria. It is 
said that one night, entering the 
church at the head of his clergy to 
sing the midnight office, he found 
the altar illuminated, and the Bless- 
ed Virgin seated on his’ ivory 
throne surrounded by a throng of 
angels, holding in her hand the 
book he had written in defence of 
her virginity. She beckoned him to- 
wards her, and said, as she bestow- 
ed on him a beautiful white chasu- 
ble of celestial woof: “ Inasmuch 
as with a firm faith and a clean 
heart, having thy loins girt about 
with purity, thou hast, by means of 
the divine grace shed on thy lips, 
diffused the glory of my virginity in 
the hearts of the faithful, I give thee 
this vestment, taken from the treas- 
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ury of my Son, that ever i); this life 
thou mayest be clothed with the 
garment of light.” And the atten- 
dant angels came forward to fasten 
the sacred Casud/a around him, 

After the time of St. Ildefonso 
no one ever ventured to use this 
chasuble till the presumptuous Sis- 
berto was made archbishop; but he 
experienced the fatal effects of his 
rashness and died a miserable death 
in exile. ‘This precious garment 
was carefully preserved fifty-seven 
years at Toledo, and then carried 
to the Asturias to save it from the 
Moors—perhaps by Pelayus when 
he floated down the Tagus two hun- 
dred and fifty miles in a wooden 
chest, a second Moses destined to 
save his nation : 

“ The relics and the written works of saints 

Toledo's treasure, prized beyond all wealth, 


Their living and their dead remains, 
These to the mountain fastnesses he bore.” 


When the church of San Salva- 
dor at Oviedo was completed, Al- 
fonso el Casto had the Santa Ca- 
sulla solemnly conveyed thither, 
and there it remains to this day. 

St. Ildefonso and the holy Ca- 
sulla are to be seen at every hand’s 
turn at Toledo. Countless houses 
have a majolica medallion depicting 
them inserted in their front walls. 
They are sculptured over one of the 
doors of the cathedral, and several 
times within, And among the numer- 
ous paintings that adorn the edifice 
are two in which the Blessed Virgin 
is clothing St. Ildefonso with some- 
thing of the grace and majesty of 
heaven. 

But the vision of St. Ildefonso 
is specially commemorated on the 
spot where it occurred by a beau- 
tiful little temple of open Gothic 
work on one side ofthe nave. Here 
the whole legend is admirably told 
by Vigarny in a series of bas-reliefs 
in marble. In the outer wall is in- 


serted the slab on which the Vir- 
gin’s feet rested, protected by an 
iron grating. Both the grate and 
slab are worn by the fingers of the 
devout. No one passes without 
thrusting his hands through the 
grating to touch the stone, after 
which he kisses the tips of his fin- 
gers and makes the sign of the 
cross. 

The Capilla mayor is of excessive 
richness. Jasper steps lead up to 
the high altar. The retable, cover- 


ed with countless sculptures, rises 


almost to the arches, alive with 
scenes from the life of our Saviour 
amid innumerable pinnacles, and 
niches, and statues of most elabo- 
rate workmanship. Around are 
the tombs of the ancient kings of 
Spain, and among them that of the 
celebrated Cardinal Mendoza, the 
tertius rex, who took so prominent a 
part in the government in the time 
of Ferdinand and Isabella—a tom) 
in the Plateresco style, and worthy, 
not only of that great prelate, but 
of the marvellous chapel in which 
it stands. Near by is the effigy of 
the A/fagui, who interposed in fa- 
vor of Queen Constanza and Arch- 
bishop Bernard, and opposite is a 
statue of San Isidro, who led Al- 
fonso VIII. to victory at Navas de 
Tolosa, as well as one of that king 
himself in a niche. There is cer- 
tainly nothing grander in all Chris- 
tendom than this chapel—nothing 
more in harmony with the imposing 
rites of the church, which are here 
celebrated with a majesty that is 
infinitely impressive. 

The chapel of the Sagrario con- 
tains the celebrated statue of the 
Virgin so honored by the Goths, 
said to have been saved from the 
Moors by an Englishman. It is of 
wood, black with age, but entirely 
plated with silver, excepting the 
face and hands. This Madonna 
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stands in a blaze of light from the 
numerous lamps, and is absolutely 
sparkling with jewels. One of her 
mantles is of silver tissue embroid- 
ered with gold thread (that requir- 
ed three hundred ounces of gold 
to make) and thousands of pearls 
weighing nearly as much. ‘There 
is scarcely room for the rubies, em- 
eralds, and diamonds suspended on 
this mantle. ‘That of the Child is 
similar in style, and took nine per- 
sons over a year to embroider. 

Near by, in the chapel of Santa 
Marina, is a tombstone over the re+ 
mains of Cardinal de Carrero, the 
king-maker of Philip the Fifth’s 
time, witlt its //tc jacet pulvis, cints, 
et nihil /—sublime cry of Christian 
humility. 

Every chapel in this cathedral is 
worthy of interest. One bears the 
curious name of the Christo de las 
Cucharas, or of Spoons, from the 
armes parlantes of Diego Lopez de 
Padilla emblazoned here—three pa- 
dillas, or little paddles in the form 
of aspoon. It was a lady of this 
family who, in some civil contest, 
stripped the statues in the cathe- 
dral of their valuable ornaments as 
ameans of defraying the expenses 
of the war, but first kneeling before 
them to beg the saints’ pardon for 
the liberty she was about to take. 

Then there is the beautiful cha- 
pel of Los Reyes Nuevos, lined with 
rich tombs in sculptured recesses, 
each with its recumbent effigy, 
among which is that of a daughter 
of John of Gaunt, “ time-honored 
Lancaster,” who married a Spanish 
prince. 

The chapel of Santiago, in the 
flamboyant style, was built before 
the discovery of America, by Alva- 
ro de Luna, grand-master of the 
Knights of Santiago. On every 
side are scallop-shells, emblem of 
the tutelar, and the crescent, cog- 
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nizance of the Luna family. The 
tomb of the founder is in the cen- 
tre, with knights, cut in alabaster, 
keeping eternal watch and ward 
around their chief, who is lying 
on his tomb; while monks and 
nuns that have turned to stone 
seem to pray for ever around that 
of his wife. 

The Mozarabic chapel, with its 
memories of Cardinal Ximenes, 
is very interesting. One side of it 
is entirely covered with a fresco of 
the battle of Oran, in which the 
cardinal took a leading part, full 
of animation and vigor. Here the 
Mozarabic rite which he re-estab- 
lished is still kept up. 

What the primitive form of the 
Spanish liturgy was we have no 
certain knowledge, for it was super- 
seded, or greatly modified, by the 
Goths. After the fourth Council 
of Toledo, presided over by St. 
Isidore of Seville, a uniform lit- 
urgy throughout 
the kingdom, to which was given 
the name of Mozarabic from that 
of the Christians who lived under 
the Moorish rule, and only had 
permission to maintain their own 
rites by the payment of an annual 
tribute. ‘The Gregorian liturgy was 
introduced in the time of Alfonso 
VI. by the wish of the pope. The 
clergy and people were at first in 
consternation at the proposed 
change, but the archbishop, Ber- 
nard de Sédirac, was in favor of 
it, and he was sustained by the 
government. Six churches at To- 
ledo were assigned to the Mozara- 
bic rite, but by degrees the Gre- 


was established 


gorian acquired ascendency. Mo- 
zarabic books became more and 


more rare, and the rite was nearly 
abandoned when Cardinal Ximenes, 
in order to preserve a vestige of it, 
founded this chapel in the year 
1500, and had the ancient service 
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printed at Alcala de Henares. One 
peculiarity of this rite is, the Host 
is divided into nine parts, which 
are placed on the paten in the form 
of a cross, in memory of the Incar- 
nation, Nativity, Circumcision, Ado- 
ration of the Magi, Passion, Death, 
Resurrection, Ascension, and Eter- 
nal Reign. 

The chapter-room of the cathe- 
dral is the richest in Spain. It is 
Moorish in style, and has a mag- 
nificent artesonado ceiling of gold 
and azure, rare carvings in oak, 
and a profusion of paintings, most- 
ly portraits of the archbishops of 
Toledo, ninety-four in number, 
among which is that of Carranza, 
the confessor of Mary Tudor, and 
such a favorite of Charles V. that 
he summoned him to his death-bed 
at Yuste. 

But the best paintings are in the 
sacristy. Here is the Santa Casulla 
on the ceiling, by Luca Giordano, 
the most productive painterthat ever 
existed, and on the wall is El Gre- 
co's chef dauvre—the casting of lots 
for Christ’s garment—in which the 
artist introduced his own portrait 
as one of the soldiers. There is 
also a beautiful Santa Leocadia 
rising from her tomb, by Orrente. 
St. Ildefonso is cutting off a por- 
tion of her veil, according to the 
legend, which says that while he 
was celebrating Mass at the tomb 
of this saint-on her festival, Dec. 
9, in presence of the king and a 
great crowd, the stone that cover- 
ed the tomb, which it took thirty 
strong men to remove, was sudden- 
ly raised, to the amazement of the 
assembly, and St. Leocadia came 
forth shrouded in her veil. Going 
to St. Iidefonso, she took him by 
the hand and said: “ Ildefonso, it 
is by thee the Queen we serve in 
heaven hath obtained victory over 
her enemies; by thee her memory 


is kept alive in the hearts of the 
faithful.” She then returned to 
her tomb, but before it closed on 
her for ever the archbishop had 
presence of mind enough to com- 
mend the king and nation to her 
prayers, and, taking a knife from 
the king, cut off a corner of her 
veil, which is still preserved in the 
Ochavo and solemnly exhibited on 
her festival. 

The Ochavo is a fine octagonal 
room entirely lined with precious 
marbles. Here are the silver 
shrines of St. Eugenius and St. 
Leocadia, with silver statues and 
reliquaries, and countless articles 
of great value. The riches of this 
church are still extraordinary, 
though the French carried off more 
than a ton of silver objects in their 
day. A dignitary who officiated in 
a procession while we were there 
wore a magnificent collar, which we 
afterwards examined. It was ab- 
solutely covered with pearls, rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, etc. A man 
followed him with a mace, as if to 
guard it. The silver custodia for 
the Host, the largest in the world, 
weighs four hundred pounds, and is 
composed of eighty thousand pieces. 
It is of the florid Gothic style, and 
contains two hundred and sixty-six 
statuettes. Cardinal Ximenes or- 
dered it to be made in 1515, but 
it took nine years to complete it. 
There is another of pure gold, 
weighing thirty-two pounds, which 
Isabella the Catholic had made of 
the first ingots from the New World, 
as a tribute to the divine Host. 
After her death Cardinal Ximenes 
bought it and presented it to his 
cathedral. 

The vestments in the sacristy are 
perhaps unrivalled. Many of them 
are hundreds of years old, of rare 
embroidery that looks like painting, 
done on cloth of gold. We remen- 
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ber one cope in particular, on 
which is the coronation of Mary, 
done by hands of fairy-like skill. 
All the crowns of the divine person- 
ages, as well as their garments, are 
edged with real pearls, and the 
whole scene, though wrought with 
silk, seemed to have caught some- 
thing of the celestial beauty and 
calm rapture of Fra Angelico. 

We have given only a faint idea 
of this magnificent cathedral, which 
must be seen to be fully appreciat- 
ed. No wonder the proverb says: 
Dives Toledana. Leaving the church 
by the first door at hand, we salut- 
ed the huge San Christobalén, 
forty feet high, om the wall—saint 
of propitious omen, whom we al- 
ways like to meet. 

The cathedral cloister is charm- 
ing with its laurels, orange-trees, 
andmyrtles. ‘The frescoed arcades 
are. brilliant with the poetic legends 
of the church of Toledo, among 
which are St. Leocadia refusing to 
sacrifice to Jupiter, and Santa Ca- 
silda, a Moorish princess converted 
to the faith, visiting the Christians 
in her father’s dungeons. Around 
the gate of the Nifio Perdido is 
painted the legend from which it 
derives its name, similar to that of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln. This “lost 
child” was of Christian parentage, 
and kidnapped in 1490 by the Jews, 
who carried him to La Guardia. 
On Good Friday they took him to 
a neighboring cave and made him 
undergo all the tortures of the Pas- 
sion, finally crucifying him at the 
ninth hour, at which time his blind 
mother, who was at a distance, is 
said to have suddenly recovered her 
sight. His heart was torn out and 
wrapped up with a consecrated 
Host, as if from some dim sense of 
the connection between the Sacred 
Heart and the Holy Eucharist, and 
sent by a renegade to the Jews of 
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Zamora. In passing through Avila 
he entered the cathedral, and, while 
pretending to pray, the people were 
surprised to see rays of light issue 
from his person. They thought he 
was a saintly pilgrim, and reported 
the occurrence to the holy office. 
He was questioned, and, his replies 
being unsatisfactory, was arrested 
and convicted of being accessory to 
the crime. 

On the Plaza Zocodover once 
took place the bull-fights and other 
public spectacles of Toledo. It 
has always been a market-place, 
and, above the arcades, is the cha- 
pel of the Christo de la Sangre, 
where Mass used to be said for the 
benefit of the market-men, who 
could thus attend to their devotions 
without leaving their stalls. 

It is on the Plaza Zocodover you 
may make the pleasant acquaintance 
of “a most sweet Spaniard, the 
comfit-maker of Toledo, who can 
teach sugar to slip down your throat 
a million of ways,” and by none 
easier than what is called the ce/ of 
Toledo, which could not have been 
surpassed in Shakspere’s time—a 
most delicious compound of sweet- 
meats, fashioned like a huge eel, 
which is sold coiled up in a box. 
If the famous eels of Bolsena are to 
be compared with those of Toledo, 
it is not surprising that, as Dante 
implies, they even tempted Pope 
Martin the Fourth, particularly if 
he had been recently subjected, like 
us, to the “divine diet ”’ of the Fon- 
da de Lino! 

There are numerous charitable 
institutions at Toledo, due to the 
munificence of its great prelates, 
who, if they had immense revenues, 
knew how to spend them like princes 
of the church. Cardinal Mendoza 
spent enormous sums on the inag- 
nificent hospital of Santa Cruz, 
which is now converted into a mili- 
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tary academy. Here the cross, 
which the cardinal triumphantly 
placed on the captured Alhambra 
in 1492, and which forms the de- 
vice on his arms, is everywhere 
glorified. ‘This hospital is noted 
for its unrivalled sculptures of the 
Renaissance, particularly those of 
the grand portal, which is really a 
jewel of art. ‘The discovery of the 
True Cross by St. Helena is ap- 
propriately the chief subject. The 
beautiful patio is surrounded by 
Moorish galleries which, as well as 
the staircases, are sculptured. On 
all sides are the Mendoza arms, with 
its motto composed by an angel: 
Ave Maria, gratia plena. ‘The rooms 
have fine Moorish ceilings. The 
church is peculiar in shape, being 
in the form of a Mendoza cross, 
with four long arms of equal length. 
The right transept is now used for 
gymnastic exercises, and the left 
one as a school-room. On the wall 
still hangs the portrait of its great 
founder, expressive of lofty pur- 
pose. He was familiar with the 
din of camps, as well as with the 
peaceful duties of charity, and does 
not look out of his element in this 
military school. The building is a 
grand monument to his memory, 
and one of the wonders of ‘Toledo. 

The hospital of St. John the Bap- 
tist was built by Cardinal de Ta- 
vera in the sixteenth century, and 
in so magnificent a style as to make 
people reverse the murmuring of 
Judas and say: “ ‘lo what purpose 
is this waste? And why hath all 
this money been given to the poor?” 
The tomb of the beneficent prelate, 
sculptured by Berruguete, is in the 
centre of the nave. It is in the 
cingue-cento style. At the corners 
stand some of the virtues that 
adorned his life: Prudence, with a 
mirror and mask; Justice, with 
scales; Fortitude, with her tower; 


and Temperance, pouring water from 
avase. Over the tomb still hangs 
the cardinal’s hat, after three hun- 
dred years. 

In front of this hospital is a 
small promenade, ornamented with 
rude statues of the old Gothic 
kings. Keeping on, outside the 
city walls, we passed tower after 
tower of defence at the left, while 
at the right lay the Vega, where 
are still some remains of an old 
Roman amphitheatre. At length 
we came to the ruined palace of 
Roderick, the last of the Goths, 
built by good King Wamba of more 
pleasant memory. Ina niche is a 
rough statue, purporting to be Don 
Roderick himself, looking where 
he has no business to look—down 
on the baths of Florinda. An im- 
mense convent beyond towers up 
over the walls, like a prison with 
its grated windows, that are dismal 
from without, but which command 
an admirable view over the valley 
of the Tagus, along whose banks 
rise steep cliffs like palisades, with 
here and there an old Moorish mill. 
Just below, the river is spanned by 
St. Martin’s bridge with its ancient 
fortifications. On the rough hills 
beyond are numerous ¢igarra/es, or 
country-seats. There is sometiiing 
wild and melancholy about the 
whole scene. ‘The river itself rushes 
on in a fierce, ungovernable manner, 
as if it had never come under the 
influences of civilization. It comes 
from the palzontologic mountains 
of Albarracin, and flows en hun- 
dreds of miles, disdaining all com- 
mercial appliances, in lonely, lordly 
grandeur, till lost in the Atlantic. 
Its current is clear, green, and rap- 
id, though poets sing it as the river 
of the golden waves. Don Quixote 
tells of four nymphs who come forth 
from its waters and seat themselves 
in the green meadow to broider 
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their rich silken tissues with gold 
and pearls, referring to Garcilasso 
de la Vega, the poet-warrior of 
Toledo, who says: 


“ De cuatro ninfas, que del Tajo ainado 
Salieron juntas, acantar me ofresco. . . .”” 


Fartherup the river are a few Arab 
arches of the palace of Galiana, a 
heroine of ancient romance. She 
was the daughter of King Alfahri, 
who gave her this rural retreat, and 
embellished it in every possible 
way. The young princess was of 
marvellous beauty, and generally 
lived here to escape from her nu- 
merous suitors, among whom was 
Bradamante, a gigantic Moorish 
prince from Guadalajara. This re- 
doubtable wover endeavored, but 
in vain, to soften her heart. He 
only served to keep his rivals in 
check. At length a foreign prince, 
none other than the mighty Char- 
lemagne himself, came to aid her 
father in the war against the King 
of Cordova. He was at once cap- 
tivated by the beauty of Galiana, 
and, as she showed herself by no 
means insensible to his advances, 
he soon ventured to ask her hand 
in marriage. ‘To dispose of Prince 
Bradamante, he challenged him to 
a private combat, and struck off his 
head, which he offered to the bride- 
elect. This obstacle removed, the 
wedding soon took place, and Ga- 
liana was triumphantly carried 
to France. Some pretend Charle- 
magne never crossed the Ebro, but 
we have unlimited faith in the le- 
gend, on which numberless songs 
and romances are based, and sold 
to this day by blind men on the 
public squares of Toledo. 

_ One of the attractions of Toledo 
's Santa Maria la Blanca, am an- 
cient Jewish synagogue in the style 
of the mosque of Cordova, which, 
after many vicissitudes, has become 
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a Catholic church. The name is 
derived from the ancient legend of 
Our Lady ad nives—of the snow— 
which led to the foundation of San- 
ta Maria Maggiore at Rome, and is 
evidently popular in Spain from the 
number of churches bearing the 
name. That at Toledo is very 
striking from the horse-shoe arches, 
one above the other, supported 
by octagon pillars with curiously- 
wrought capitals. There are lace- 
like wheels along the frieze of the 
nave, and the roof is of cedar—a 
tree sacred to the Jews, and which 
they say only came to perfection in 
the Garden of Eden. In their epi- 
taphs we often read: “He is gone 
down to the Garden of Eden, to 
those who are amongst the cedars.” 

The Transito is another old syna- 
gogue, which was erected in the 
days of Don Pedro the Cruel by 
Samuel Levi, his wealthy treasurer. 
The architects were probably Moors, 
for it is decorated in the style of 
the Alhambra.. It consists only of 
one nave, but this is richly orna- 
mented. Along the walls are He- 
brew inscriptions, said to be in part 
from the Psalms, and partly in 
praise of Samuel Levi. His praises 
were not on the lips of the people, 
however. On the contrary, he was 
very obnoxious to them on account 
of his exorbitant taxes, and when 
put to the torture by Don Pedro, 
he was by no means regretted. The 
Jews were specially detested at To- 
ledo. It is said they opened the 
city to the Moors, and subsequent- 
ly to the Christians, and were faith- 
ful to neither party. When expelled 
in 1492, this building was given to 
the Knights of Calatrava. 

The church of San Juan de los 
Reyes was built in 1476 by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella in gratitude for 
a victory over the Portuguese. It 
is now a parish church, but was 
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first given to the Franciscans, whose 
long knotted cord is carved along 
the fireze. It is magnificently sit- 
uated on a height overlooking the 
Tagus. An immense number of 
chains are suspended on the outer 
walls, taken from Christian captives 
in the dungeons of the Alhambra. 
These glorious trophies were brought 
from Granada in 1492, and cannot 
be regarded without emotion. It 
is said—but who can believe it ?— 
that some of them were recently 
used by the authorities to enclose 
a public promenade, to save the ex- 
pense of buying new ones—a most 
odious piece of economy, of which 
Samuel Levi himself would not 
have been guilty. The portal of 
this church is a beautiful example 
of the Plateresco style, exquisite as 
goldsmith’s work, with i; fretted 
niches and sculptured shields. The 
building, though only intended for 
2 conventual church, is of grand 
proportions and richly ornamented, 
The emblems of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, with other heraldic devices, 
are sculptured amid delicate foli- 
age around the royal gallery, and 
over the high altar Cardinal Men- 
doza is painted at the foot of the 
cross, 

The cloisters adjoining, of the 
florid Gothic style, are exquisitely 
beautiful. They are built around 
a pleasant court, which has a foun- 
tain in the centre, and a profusion 
of orange-trees and myrtles. The 
niches of the arcades are peopled 
with saints, and the columns and 
arches covered with an endless va- 
riety of acanthus leaves, lilies, bell- 
flowers, ivy, holly, and even the 
humbler vegetables, carved with a 
skill that reminded us of Scott’s 
well-known lines : 


** Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
Had framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone.” 
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The convent has been sequester- 
ed, and the Gothic refectory of the 
friars is now the public museum. 
Near by was the palace of Cardinal 
Ximenes, who was a member of the 
Franciscan Order. 

To say nothing about the swords 
of Toledo would be almost like 
leaving the hero out of the play. 
Spanish weapons have been re- 
nowned from ancient times. ‘Titus 
Livius and Martial mention them. 
Cicero alludes to the pugiunculus 
Hispaniensis, Gratius Faliscus, a 
friend of Ovid’s, speaks, in particu- 
lar, of the Cultrum Toledanum which 
hunters wore at their belts : 


“*Ima Toledano precingunt ilia cultro.” 


Swords continued to be fabricated 
at ‘Toledo in the time of the Gothic 
kings. Their broad, two-edged 
swords were probably the type of 
the alfanjes of the Moors, which 
we see in the paintings in the Al- 
hambra. The kings of Castile ac- 
corded special privileges to the 
corporations of espaderos, such as 
exemption from taxes on the steel 
they used. This was brought from 
the Basque provinces, about a mile 
from Mondragon. 
“ Vencedora espada, 


De Mondragon tu acero, 
¥ en Toledo templada ” 


—“Sword victorious, thy steel is 
from Mondragon, but tempered at 
Toledo.” 

The most ancient Toledan sword- 
maker known is a Moor called De/ 
Rey, because Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic stood as godfather at his con- 
version. His mark was a perriilo, 
or little dog, which was so famous 
that Don Quixote speaks of it. 
But the swords of Spain were in 


‘ general renowned all over Europe 


in the middle ages.  Froissart 
speaks of the short Spanish dagger 
with a wide blade. We know by 
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Shakspere how much this weapon 
was prized in England. It was a 
trusty Toledo blade Othello kept in 
his chamber. 

The great blow to the sword 
manufactory of Toledo was the in- 
troduction of French costumes in 
the seventeenth century, in which 
swords were dispensed with. Car- 
los III. resolved to revive this in- 
dustry, and erected the present 
fabric on the right shore of the 
Tagus, more than a mile from the 
city. ‘The swords are inferior in 
quality and lack their former ele- 
gance of form. They participate 
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in the degeneracy of those who 
wield them. Spain, once noble, 
chivalrous, and of deep convictions, 
has lost its fine temper and keen- 
ness of thrust. The raw material 
out of which such wonders were 
wrought in the old days remains 
still, however, in the people as in 
the country. It only needs a re- 
turn to old principles of faith and 
honor on the part of the ruling 
classes to prepare the way for a 
new Spanish history, more glorious 
and more advantageous to the 
world at large than even Spain has 
ever known. 





ENGLISH RUI 


No one can pass from England 
into Ireland without being struck 


by the contrast in the condition of 
the two countries—a contrast so 
marked and absolute that it is re- 
vealed at the first glance, and in 
lines so bold and rigid that it seems 
to have been produced by nature 
itself. In England there is wealth, 
thrift, prosperity; in Ireland, pov- 
erty, helplessness, decay. Into the 
great heart of. London, through ar- 
teries that stretch round the globe, 
the riches of the whole earth are 
poured. Dublin is a city of the 
past, and, in spite of its imposing 
structures, impresses us sadly. The 
English cities are busy marts of 
commerce or homes of comfort, 
luxury, and learning. The Irish 
towns are empty, silent, decayed. 
Into England’s ports come the ships 
of all the nations; but in Ireland’s 
hardly a sail is unfurled, There 
the chimneys of innumerable facto- 
ries shut out with their black smoke 
the light of heaven; here the Round 
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Tower or the crumbling ruin stands 
as a monument of death. England 
is over-crowded; in Ireland we 
travel for miles without meeting a 
human being; pass through whole 
counties from which the people 
have disappeared to make room for 
cattle. Freedom is in the very air 
of England: the people go about 
their business or pleasure in a stur- 
dy, downright way, and in a con- 
scious security under the protection 
of wise laws; in Ireland we cannot 
take a step without being offended 
by evidences of oppression and 
misrule. The people are disarmed 
and unprotected, guarded by a for- 
eign soldiery, the servants of an 
alien aristocracy. 

To what causes must we ascribe 
this wide difference in the condition 
of two islands, separated by a nar- 
row strip of sea, with but slight dis- 
similarity of climate, and governed 
ostensibly for now nearly seven 
hundred years by the same laws ? 

The explanation given univer- 
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sally by English writers, with the 
tone with which one is accustomed 
to affirm axiomatic truths, is based 
upon the dissimilarity of the two 
peoples in natural character and in 
religious faith. The Irish, they say, 
are by nature discontented, idle, 
and thriftless, and their religion 
is in fatal opposition to liberty and 
progress. ‘The subject is worthy 
of our attention. Ireland is an an- 
omaly in European history. Just 
at the time when the other Ciris- 
tian nations, after overcoming the 
divisions and feuds of a barbarous 
age, were settling down into the 
unity which renders harmonious 
development possible, the seed of 
perpetual discord and never-ending 
strife was planted ineradicably in 
her soil. Three hundred years of 
almost incessant warfare with the 
Dane had left her exhausted and 
divided, an easy prey to the Nor- 
man barons, who introduced into 
her national life a foreign blood and 
an alien civilization. 

From that day to the present 
time Ireland’s fate has been the 
saddest of which history has pre- 
served the record. There has 
been no peace, no liberty, no pro- 
gress. Opposing races, contrary 


civilizations, and opposite religions 


have clashed in such fierce and 
bloody battles that we could almost 
fancy the furies of the abyss had 
been let loose to smite and scourge 
the doomed land. Mercy, justice, 
all human feelings have been ban- 
ished from this struggle, which has 
been one of brute force and fiendish 
cunning. Whatever the stronger 
has been able to do has been done; 
and there is no good reason for 
believing that England, in her deal- 
ings with Ireland, has ever passed 
one just law or redressed one 
wrong from a humane or honorable 
motive. From the conquest to the 
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schism of Henry VIIL., a period of 
nearly four centuries, the English 
colonists, entrenched within the Pale 
and receiving continually reinforce- 
ments from the mother country, 
formed a nation within a nation, al- 
ways armed and watching every op- 
portunity to make inroads upon the 
possessions of the native princes, 
who were not slow to return blow for 
blow. ‘There was no security for 
life or property; the people were 
left to the mercy of barons and 
kings, to be robbed and pillaged or 
butchered in their broils. Nothing 
could be more inhuman than Eng- 
lish legislation in Ireland during 
these four centuries, unless it be 
English legislation in Ireland dur- 
ing the three centuries which fol- 
lowed. Henry II. confiscated the 
whole island, dividing the land 
among ten of his chief followers; 
though they were able to hold pos- 
session of but a small part of the 
country. Inthe legal enactments 
and official documents of this pe- 
riod the term habitually used to 
designate the native population is 
“the Irish enemy.” They were 
never spoken of except as “the 
wild Irish,” until, as an English 
writer affirms, the term “ wild Ir- 
ish ” became as familiar in the Eng- 
lish language as the term wild 
beast. ‘hey were denied the title 
of English subjects and the pro- 
tection of English law. An act, 
passed in the reign of Edward IL., 
gave to the English landlords the 
right to dispose of the property 
of their Irish dependents as they 
might see fit. All social and com- 
mercial intercourse with the “ Irish 
enemy ” was interdicted. An Irish- 
man if found talking with an Eng- 
lishman was to be apprehended as 
a spy and punished as an enemy 
of the king; and the violation of 
an Irishwoman was not a crime 
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before the law. Even exile was 
not permitted as a mitigation of 
this misery; for a law of Henry 
IV. forbade the “Irish enemy ” to 
emigrate. There is no exaggera- 
tion in the address which the peo- 
ple of Ireland sent to Pope John 
XXII.: 

“Most Holy Father,” they say, 
“we send you some precise and 
truthful information concerning the 
state of our nation, and the wrongs 
which we are Suffering, and which 
our ancestors have suffered from the 
kings of England, their agents, and 
the English barons born in Ireland. 
After having driven us by violence 
from our dwellings, from our fields 
and our aneestral possessions—after 
having forced us to flee to the 
mountains, the bogs, the woods, and 
caves to save our lives—they cease 
not to harass us here even, but 
strive to expel us altogether from 
the country, that they may gain 
possession of it in its entire extent, 
They have destroyed all the writ- 
ten laws by which we were former- 
ly governed. ‘The better to com- 
pass our ruin, they have left us 
without laws. . . . It is the 
opinion of all their laymen, and of 
many of their ecclesiastics, that 
there is no more sin in killing an 
Irishman than in killing a dog. 
They all maintain that they have 
the right to take from us our lands 
and our goods.” 

In the second period of English 
rule in Ireland, to the war of races 
was added a war of religion, in 
which the “ Irish enemy ” became 
the “ Popish idolater.” To kill an 
Irishman was no sin, and to exter- 
minate idolatrous superstition was 
a mission imposed by Heaven upon 
the chosen people to whoni the pure 
faith of Christ had been revealed. 

Then began the series of butch- 
eries, devastations, famines, exter- 
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minations, and exiles which have 
not yet come to anend. The hor- 
rors of these three centuries have 
not been written; they can never 
be rightly told, or even imagined. 
Ireland was not only conquered, 
but confiscated. 

Elizabeth confiscated 600,000 
acres of land in Munster after the 
revolt of the Earlof Desmond ; her 
successor, James I., confiscated a 
million acres in Ulster. Charles I. 
confiscated 240,000 acres in Con- 
naught, and would have confiscat- 
ed the whole province had he been 
able to obtain possession of it. 
Under the Commonwealth 7,708,- 
237 acres were confiscated. Wil- 
liam of Orange confiscated 1,060,- 
oco acres. And in these confisca- 
tions we have not included the 
lands of the church, which were all 
turned over to the Establishment. 
The atrocity of England’s Irish 
wars is without a parallel in the 
history of Christian nations. Wo- 
men and children were murdered in 
cold blood; priests were burned to 
death ; churches were pillaged and 
set on fire; towns were sacked and 
the inhabitants put to the sword; 
men and youths were put on ship- 
board, carried into mid-ocean, and 
deliberately thrown into the sea. 
Others were sold as slaves in the 
Barbadoes. Whatever could serve 
as food for man was destroyed, 
that famine might make way with 
all who escaped the sword. 
Spenser, the poet, who visited Ire- 
land after the revolt of the Earl of 
Desmond, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
has left us a description of the con- 
dition of that province as he saw it: 
“ Out of every corner of the woods 
and glens they came, creeping 
forth upon their hands, for their 
legs could not bear them; they 
looked like anatomies of death; 
they spake like ghosts crying out of 
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their graves; they did eat the dead 
carrions, happy where they could 
find them; yea, and one another 
soon after, inasmuch as the very 
carcasses they spared not to scrape 
out of their graves; and if they 
found a plot of water-cresses or 
shamrocks, there they flocked as to 
.a feast for the time, yet not able 
Jong to continue therewithal ; that 
mm short space there were none al- 
most left; and a most populous 
and plentiful country suddenly left 
void of man and beast.” * 
Lord Gray, one of Elizabeth’s 
jieutenants, declared towards the 
end of her life that “little was left 
in Ireland for her Majesty to reign 
-over but carcasses and ashes.” 
Cromwell’s wars were even more 
-cruel, and left Ireland in a condi- 
tion, if possible, more wretched still. 
‘Half the people had perished; and 
‘the survivors were dying of hunger 
in the bogs and glens in which they 
had sought refuge from the fury 
‘of the troopers. Wolves prowled 
.around the gates of Dublin, and 
wolf-hunting and priest-hunting be- 
came important and lucrative occu- 
;pations. But it is needless to dwell 
longer upon this painful subject. 
‘Let us remark, however, that it 
would be unjust to hold Elizabeth 
or Cromwell responsible for these 
‘cruelties. They but executed the 
will of the English people, who still 
cherish their memories and justify 
these outrages. No English ruler 
ever feared being called to account 
for harshness or tyranny in dealing 
with Ireland. The public opinion 
of the nation considered the extir- 
pation of the Irish as a work to 
be done, and applauded whoever 
helped forward its consummation. 
This much we may affirm on the 
authority of Protestant witnesses. 


*** A View of the State of Ireland,” by Edmund 
Spenser. 
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“The favorite object of the Irish 
governors,” says Leland, “and of 
the English Parliament was the ut- 
ter extirpation of all the Catholic 
inhabitants of Ireland.” 

“It is evident,” says Warner, 
“from the Lords-Justices’ last letter 
to the Lieutenant, that they. hoped 
for an extirpation, not of the mere 
Irish only, but of all the English 
families that were Roman Catho- 
lics.” 

The feeling against the Irish was 
even stronger than against the 
church, so that the English seemed 
to feel a kind of pleasure in the ad- 
herence of the Celtic population to 
the old faith, since it widened the 
chasm between the two races. Thev 
really made no serious efforts to 
convert the Irish to Protestantism. 
They neglected to provide them 
with instructors capable of making 
themselves understood. They put 
forth no Protestant translation of 
the Bible in the Irish language, but 
contented themselves with setting 
up a hierarchy of archbishops, bish- 
ops, and rectors whose lives were 
often scandalous, and who, as Ma- 
caulay says, did nothing, and for 
doing nothing were paid out of the 
spoils of a church loved and rever- 
ed by the people. Some justifica- 
tion for the extermination of the 
Irish race would be found in the 
fact that those who perished were 
only papists. War, famine, confis- 
cation, and exile had, by the close 
of the seventeenth century, either 
destroyed or impoverished the na- 
tive and Catholic population of Ire- 
land. The land was almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of Protestants, 
who had also taken possession of 
all the cathedrals, churches, and 
monasteries which had escaped de- 
struction. The Catholics, reduced 
to beggary, were driven from the 
towns and, as far as possible, from 
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the English settlements into the 
bleak and barren hillsof Connaught. 
In many instances the confiscated 
lands had been given to English- 
men or Scotchmen, with the express 
stipulation that no Irish Catholic 
should be employed by them, even 
asacommon laborer. In this ex- 
tremity the Irish people were help- 
less. Every line along which it 
was possible to advance to a better 
state of things was cut off. Their 
natural leaders had been driven into 
exile or reduced to abject poverty ; 
their spiritual guides had been mur- 
dered or banished; or if any had 
escaped their pitiless persecutors, a 
price was set upon their heads, and 
they led the lives of outlaws, unable 
to administer the sacraments even 
to the dying, except by stealth. 

All their institutions of learning 
had been destroyed; and England 
permitted no instruction except in 
the English tongue—which the Irish 
neither spoke nor were willing to 
speak—and in Protestant schools, 
from which she knew the Catholics 
were necessarily shut out. They 
not only had nothing, but were in 
a condition in which it was impos- 
sible that they should acquire any- 
thing. Indeed, the little security 
which was still left therh to drag 
out a miserable existence was found 
precisely in their utter helplessness 
and wretchedness. They could no 
longer be plundered, for they had 
nothing ; they could not be butch- 
ered in battle, for they were power- 
less and without weapons; and so 
their persecutors paused, not, as 
the poet says, to listen to their sad 
lament, but from sheer contempt 
and indifference, thinking it no 
longer worth while to take notice 
of their hapless victims. 

Three-fourths of the population 
of the island were nevertheless still 
Irish Catholics; and in spite of 
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the persistent efforts to drive them 
all beyond the Shannon, the mo- 
ment the violence of persecution 
abated large numbers’ showed 
themselves in other parts of the 
country, especially in the province 
of Munster. It was at this time, 
and to meet any danger that might 
arise from the mingling of the 
Irish Catholics with the Protestant 
colonists, that the Penal Code was 
enacted, by which the entire popu- 
lation that still held to the ancient 
faith was deprived of all rights and 
reduced to tfie condition of helots 
and pariahs. This Code, the most 
inhuman ever contrived by the per- 
verted ingenuity of man, was the 
work of the Irish Parliament, which, 
it is almost needless to say, repre- 
sented only the Protestants of Ire- 
land. Violence had done its work; 
the Catholic Irish had been reduc- 
ed to a condition as wretched as it 
is possible for man to suffer and live ; 
and now the form of justice and 
the semblance of law are invoked 
to make this condition perpetual. 
Suddenly, and for the first time, the 
Protestants of Ireland seem animat- 
ed with religious zeal for the con- 
version of the Catholics. The ex- 
termination of the Irish race was 
abandoned as hopeless; and, indeed, 
there seemed to be no good ground 
for believing that a people who had 
survived the wars, famines, and ex- 
iles by which Ireland had been drain- 
ed of its population during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries 
could be extirpated. Nothing re- 
mained, therefore, but to convert 
them. This was the pretext with 
which men sought to hide the mon- 
strous iniquity of the penal laws. All 
bishops and monks were ordered to 
quit Ireland before the 1st of May, 
1698, under pain of imprisonment 
and transportation; and, in case 
they should return, they were to 
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suffer death. Heavy fies were 
imposed upon all who harbored or 
concealed the proscribed ecclesias- 
tics; and rewards were offered for 
their discovery or apprehension. 
Care was taken at the same time 
to exclude all foreign priests. By 
thus cutting off from Ireland the 
fountain-source of orders and ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction, it was con- 
fidently expected that in a few 
years the Catholic priesthood would 
cease to exist there, and that the 
people, left without priests or sacra- 
ments, would have no alternative 
but to become Protestants. Every 
exterior sign of Catholic worship was 
suppressed, andit was tolerated only 
as a hidden cult, whose ceremonies 
were performed with bated breath, 
clandestinely in cabins and unfre- 
quer‘ed places. Whatever appeal- 
ed to the heart or the imagination 
was condemned. The steeple that 
pointed to heaven; the bell whose 
religious tones thrilled with accents 
of a world of peace; the cross that 
told of the divinity that is in 
suffering and sorrow; the pilgrim- 
ages in which the people gathered 
to cherish sacred memories and to 
do homage to worthy deeds and no- 
ble lives, were all proscribed. And 
even the poor huts in which it was 
possible to offer the Holy: Sacrifice 
were carefully watched by the of- 
ficers of the law, as to-day, in the 
great cities, places of infamy are 
put under the surveillance of the 
police. 

Having suppressed the hierarchy 
and shorn the Catholic religion of 
its splendor, the rulers of Ireland 
next proceeded to adopt measures 
by which every imaginable induce- 
ment to apostasy was held out both 
to the clergy and the laity. An 
annual pension, first of twenty, then 
of thirty, and finally of forty pounds 
sterling was offered to all priests 
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who should abandon their religion. 
Whether or not they accepted this 
bribe was held to be of small impor- 
tance, as their ranks were rapidly 
thinned by death, and precautions 
had been taken that the vacancies 
should not be refilled. 

The Catholic people were placed 
in a position like that of the Forty 
Martyrs, who were exposed naked 
on the frozen lake, surrounded by 
warm baths and comfortable houses, 
which they could enter by renounc- 
ing their faith. The deepest and 
holiest instincts of human nature 
were appealed to against the most 
sacred convictions which man is 
capable of holding. If the father 
wished to educate his child, schools 
abounded, but he could enter them 
only by abandoning his religion. 
He was not, indeed, forced to send 
his children to these Protestant 
schools, but it was made impossible 
for him to send them to any other. 
His tyrants went farther. They 
spared no pains to make it impossi- 
ble that an Irish Catholic should 
learn anything even by stealth. 
All Catholic - schoolmasters were 
banished from Ireland, and, in case 
of return, were to suffer death. 

The law made express provision 
for the money necessary to defray 
the expenses of transporting these 
obnoxious persons. Nay, it went 
yet farther. There were schools on 
the continent of Europe to which a 
few Irish children might possibly 
find their way. This danger was 
foreseen and met. An act was 
passed prohibiting Catholics from 
sending their children across the 
Channel without special permission, 
and the magistrates were authoriz- 
ed to demand at any time that pa- 
rents should produce their children 
before them. Beyond this it was 
not possible to go. All that human 
enactments can do to degrade the 
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mind of a whole people to a state 
of brutish ignorance was done. 
And let us remark that this applied 
not to the Irish only, but to all 
Catholics who spoke the English 
language. The English govern- 
ment took from them every oppor- 
tunity of knowledge, made it crimi- 
nal for them to know anything ; and 
then they were denounced by Eng- 
lish writers almost universally as 
the foes of learning and as lovers 
of ignorance. We know of no hard- 
er or more cruel fate in all history, 
nor of a more striking example of 
the injustice of the world towards 
the church. Even here in the 
United States we Catholics are 
still suffering the consequences of 


this unparalleled infamy. But we 


have hardly entered on the subject 
of the Penal Laws: we are as yet 
on the threshold. 

The enforced ignorance of the 
Irish Catholics was but a prepara- 


tion for 
outrages. 


innumerable other legal 

From all the honorable 
careers of life they were mercilessly 
shut out—from the army; the navy, 
the magistracy, and the civil service. 
That a Catholic was not permitted 
to become an educator we have 
already seen. As little was he al- 
lowed to perform the functions of 
barrister, attorney, or solicitor. 
He could neither vote nor be elected 
to office. Shut out from all public 
life, from every liberal profession, 
disfranchised, ignorant, despised, 
was anything else needed to make the 
Irish Catholic the most wretched of 
men? His land had been confiscated, 
he had been robbed ; he was a beg- 
gar; but might he not hope gradually 
to lift himself out of the degradation 
of his poverty ? To regain ownership 
of the soil was out of the question. 
He was disqualified by law, which, 
however, permitted him to become 
a tenant—not to do him a favor, 
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but solely for the benefit of the 
landlord, to whose arbitrary will he 
was madea slave. This is but half 
the truth. The iniquity of the law 
mistrusted the rectitude of human 
nature even in an Irish landlord. 
He was therefore compelled to be un- 
just to his tenant; to give him but 
short leases ; to force him to pay at 
least two-thirds of the value of the 
produce of his farm; to punish him 
for improving his land by augment- 
ing the rent; and, lest there should 
be any doubt as to the seriousness 
of these barbarous enactments, a 
premium was offered for the discov- 
ery of instances of their violation in 
favorof Catholic tenants. The land- 
lord was not allowed to be just, but 
he was free to be as heartless and in- 
human as he pleased. His tenants 
had no rights, they belonged to a 
despised race, they professed an 
idolatrous religion, and their exter- 
mination had been the cherished 
policy of the English government 
for six hundred years. If there 
was no hope here for the Irish Ca- 
tholic, might he not, with better pros- 
pects, turn to commercial or indus- 
trial pursuits ? 

Without, for the present, taking 
a larger view of this question, it 
will be sufficient to consider the re- 
strictions placed upon Catholics in 
this rmaatter. Commerce and man- 
ufacture were controlled by muni- 
cipal and trading corporations of 
which no Irish Catholic could be a 
member. ‘This of itself, at a time 
when monopoly and privilege were 
everywhere recognized, gave to Pro- 
testants the entire business of the 
country. 

Prohibitory laws were therefore 
not needed. But no security could 
lull to rest the fierce spirit of the 
persecuting Protestant oligarchy. 
A Catholic could not acquire real 
estate ; he could not even rent land, 
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except on ruinous terms; he could 
not exercise a liberal profession or 
fill a public office; he was unable 
to engage in commerce or manu- 
facture ; he had no political rights, 
no protection from the law ; and, to 
make all this doubly bitter, his mas- 
ters were at once the enemies of his 
race and his religion. This, one 
would think, ought to have been 
enough to satisfy the worst of ty- 
rants. But it is of the nature of ty- 
ranny that the more it oppresses, 
the more it feels the necessity of 
inflicting new wrongs upon its vic- 
tims. Every motive that incites 
men to activity and labor had been 
taken from the Catholics, and yet 
their oppressors, withthe cowardice 
which naturally belongs to evil- 
doers, were still fearful lest some of 
them might, by chance or good for- 
tune, acquire wealth enough to lift 
them above the immediate neces- 
sities of life. A universal threat 


was therefore held over all who pos- 


sessed anything. A Catholic was 
not allowed to own a horse worth 
more than five pounds; any Pro- 
testant in the kingdom might take 
the best he had by paying him that 
sum. Whenever it was deemed 
necessary to call out the militia, the 
law declared all horses belonging 
to Catholics subject to seizure; and 
twenty shillings a day for the main- 
tenance of each troop was levied 
on the papists ofthe country. When- 
ever property was destroyed, the 
jaw assumed that the Catholics 
were the offenders, and they were 
forced to indemnify the owners for 
their loss. They were taxed for 
the support of the government, in 
which they were not ailowed to 
take part and from which they 
received no protection; for the 
maintenance of the Established 
Church, in which they did not be- 
lieve and which was already rich 


with the spoils of the Catholic 
Church. 

No Catholic was permitted to 
marry a Protestant; and the priest 


“ assisting at such marriage was pun- 


ished with death. No Catholic 
could bea guardian; and to the 
agonies of death this new pain was 
added: that the dying father fore- 
saw that his children would be com- 
mitted to Protestants, to be brought 
up in a religious faith which had 
been the unclean source of all the ills 
that had befallen him and his coun- 
try. The law held out a bribe to 
Catholic children to induce them 
to betray their parents, and put a 
premium on apostasy. 

This inhuman Code was not 
framed at one time, nor was there 
found in its enactments any system 
or unity of purpose, other than that 
which is derived from the hate of 
the persecutor for his victim. ‘lo 
this blind fury whatever helped to 
crush and degrade the Catholic 
people of Ireland seemed just. 

Though it seems almost incredi- 
ble, it is nevertheless certain, that 
the execution of these laws was 
worse than the laws themselves. 
The whole intent of the legislators 
being directed to the extermination 
or perversion of the Irish Catholics, 
the fullest license was granted to 
the caprice and cruelty of individ- 
uals. The Catholic had no pro- 
tection. If he sought to defend 
himself, he was forced to employ a 
Protestant lawyer, who could bring 
his case only before a Protestant 
judge, who was obliged to submit it 
to a Protestant jury. In these cir- 
cumstances recourse to the law was 
worse than useless. The great 
landed proprietors were accustom- 
ed to deal out justice with a high 
hand. They had prisons in their 
castles, into which, for or without 
cause, they threw their helpless 
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dependents; and whenever these 
outrageous proceedings were com- 
plained of, the grand juries threw 
out the indictments. ‘To horsewhip 
or beat the poor Catholics was a 
frequent mode of correction, and 
they were even deliberately mur- 
dered without any fear of punish- 
ment. This we have upon the au- 
thority of Arthur Young, whose tes- 
timony is certainly above suspicion ; 
and he adds that the violation of 
their wives and daughters was not 
considered an offence. If the 
great lord met them on the road, 
his servants were ordered to turn 
their wagons and carts into the 
ditch to make room for his carriage ; 
and if the unfortunate wretches 
dared complain, they were answered 
with the lash. For a Catholic to 
bring suit against his Protestant 
persecutor would have been at once 
most absurd and most dangerous. 
The religious fanaticism which 
had inspired the Penal Code lost 
its honesty and earnestness amid 
these frightful excesses. The tyrant 
is degraded with his victim, and 
crimes committed in the name of 
religion, if they begin in sincerity, 
end in hypocrisy. Even the poor 
honesty of blind zeal vanishes, and 
selfishness and hate alone remain. 
This is the sad spectacle which Ire- 
land ‘presents to our view after the 
first fury of persecution had spent 
itself. The dominant class grew in- 
different to all religion, and, having 
ignominiously failed to make any 
impression on the faith of the Cath- 
olics, connived at their worship. 
But as zeal grew cold, self-inte- 
rest became more intense. Solong 
as the Catholics remained in pover- 
ty and helplessness no notice was 
taken of them; but the moment they 
acquired anything which could ex- 
cite the cupidity of a Protestant, 
the law was appealed to against 
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them. The priest, who, according 
to the Code, incurred the penalty 
of transportation or hanging for 
saying Mass, could violate this arti- 
cle with impunity, provided he pos- 
sessed nothing which might serve 
as a motive for denouncing him. 
The laws against Catholic worship 
were kept upon the statute-book, 
chiefly because they served as an 
ever-ready and convenient pretext 
for robbing Catholics. Another 
end, too, scarcely less important, 
was thereby gained. The Catholics, 
even when left in peace, lived in 
continual fear, knowing that any 
chance spark would be sufficient to 
light the flames of persecution. In 
this way it was hoped that the mar- 
tyr-spirit in them would give place 
to the spirit of the slave; and this 
hope was not altogether delusive. 
Since there was a kind of security 
in remaining in abject poverty, in 
lurking in secret places, in speaking 
only with bated breath, and in 
showing the most cringing servility 
in the presence of their masters, the 
Catholics came by degrees to look 
upon this servile condition as their 
normal state, and hardly dared even 
hope for a better. Wemay remark 
that this is another instance in 
which the Catholic Church is held 
responsible for the work of Protes- 
tants. Protestant England has 
enslaved Catholic Ireland; has for 
centuries put forth the most heart- 
less and cunningly-devised efforts 
to extinguish in the Irish Catholics 
every noble and free aspiration of 
the human heart; and then she has 
turned round and appealed to the 
world, with the cant which is twin- 
born with hypocrisy, to bear wit- 
ness that Ireland is in fetters be- 
cause the Catholic Church is op- 
posed to liberty; and the world, in 
whose eyes success is ever the high- 
est and the best, has smiled approval. 
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Is it, then, possible that six hun- 
dred years of hereditary bondage, of 
outlawry, of want and oppression, 
should produce no evil effect upon 
the character of a people, however 
nobly endowed by God? Are we 
to expect industry when every mo- 
tive that incites men to labor is ab- 
sent? How can he who is forbid- 
den to possess anything be provi- 
dent? Or is it not natural that the 
hopelessly wretched should grow 
desperate, reckless of their deeds 
or their consequences ? 

Great misfortunes, like great suc- 
cesses, try men as nothing else can. 
In the lowest depths of misery we 
are apt to forget that there is a 
lower deep. For ourselves, the 
more we study the history of the 
Irish people, and compare their 
character with the wrongs which 
they have suffered, the more won- 
derful does it seem to us that they 
should have remained superior to 
fate. If they have not wholly 
escaped the evil influences of the 
worst of all tyrannies, nothing, at 
least, has been able to destroy their 
purity, their hopefulness, their trust 
in God, and belief in the final 
triumph of right. ‘They are, in our 
eyes, the highest example of the 
supremacy of the soul, of the in- 
vincible power of faith; the most 
striking proof of a divine Provi- 
dence that watches over the destiny 
of nations. It will not be thought 
out of place to quote here the 
words of a Protestant historian who, 
in his old age, seems to regret the 
impartiality and generous love of 
unpopular truth which characteriz- 
ed his earlier manhood. 

“Such,” says Mr. Bancroft, 
“was the Ireland of the Irish—a 
conquered people, whom the vic- 
tors delighted to trample upon and 
did not fear to provoke. Their in- 
dustry within the kingdom was pro- 
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hibited or repressed by law, and 
then they were calumniated as na- 
turally idle. Their savings could 
not be invested on equal terms in 
trade, manufactures, or real proper- 
ty, and they were called improvi- 
dent. The gates of learning were 
shut on them, and they were derid- 
ed asignorant. In the midst of pri- 
vations they were cheerful. Suffer- 
ing for generations under acts which 
offered bribes to treachery, their 
integrity was not debauched. No 
son rose against his father, no 
friend betrayed his friend. Fideli- 
ty to their religion—to which afflic- 
tions made them cling more closely 
—chastity, and respect for the ties 
of family remained characteristics 
of the down-trodden race.” * 

So long as there was question uf 
oppressing and impoverishing the 
Irish Catholics ‘ie Protestant As- 
cendency recei the hearty ap- 
proval and effictc.:t co-operation of 
the English government. But there 
was danger lest these Irish Protes- 
tants, possessing acountry ofthe rich- 
est natural resources, should come to 
compete with England in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

There are few countries in th: 
world so fertile as Ireland. About 
one-half of the island consists of 
a fat soil, with a chalky ub-soil, 
which is the very best of soils. ‘Lhe 
richness and beauty of her mea- 
dows were celebrated by Orosius as 
early as the fifth century. The 
climate is milder than that of Eng- 
land; the scenery more varied and 
lovely. The frequent rains clothe 
the fields with perpetual verdure. 
From her wild mountains gush 
numerous rivers, which, as they flow 
into the sea, form the safest and 
most capacious harbors, while in 
their rapid course they develop a 


* History of the United States, vol. v. chap. iv. 
P- 73+ 
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water-power, available for purposes 
of manufacture, unsurpassed in the 
world. This water-power of Ire- 
land has been estimated by Sir 
Robert Kane at three and a half 
millions of horse-power. ‘The coun- 
try abounds in iron ore, and three 
centuries ago Irish iron was export- 
ed to England. Geologists have 
counted in the island no less than 
seven immense beds of both anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal; and of 
turf, the heating power of which is 
half that of coal, the supply is inex- 
haustible. The soil is most favor- 
able to the growth of the beet-root, 
trom which such large quantities of 
sugar are made in France and Bel- 
gium. The flax and hemp, as is 
well known, are of the best quality, 
and the fineness of Irish wool has 
long been celebrated. The rivers 
and lakes abound in trout and sal- 
mon and pike; and the fisheries 
alone, if properly managed, might 
become the source of enormous 
wealth. Were it not that, in the 
designs of Providence, the most 
cunningly-devised plans, when con- 
ceived in iniquity, defeat them- 
selves, the English statesmen would 
have perceived that the most effica- 
cious means for bringing about the 
result at which the policy of Eng- 
Jand, in its relations with Ireland, 
had always aimed, would have been 
the encouragement of Irish com- 
merce and manufactures. No bene- 
fit could have accrued, from such a 
course, to the Catholic population, 
which was not only disfranchised, 
but rendered incapable by law of 
acquiring or possessing wealth. 
Had the descendants of the 
Scotch and English settlers planted 
by Elizabeth, James, and Cromwell 
been permitted or encouraged to 
develop the natural resources of 
the country, they would not only 
have grown strong, but opportuni- 
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ties of remunerative labor and hope 
of gain would have attracted new 
settlers, and in this way Ireland 
would have been filled with Protes- 
tants, whose loyalty would have 
been firmly secured by this wise and 
conciliating policy. The agitations 
which rendered some ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Catho- 
lics unavoidable as part of a gene- 
ral system would not have taken 
place; the strength of the Protes- 
tant Ascendency would have grown 
with increasing numbers and wealth ; 
exile would have remained the only 
refuge of the Catholic remnant from 
misery and death; and Ireland to- 
day might be as Protestant as was 
Ulster in the reign of Charles I. 

But no motive of religion or hu- 
manity has ever influenced the 
policy of the English government 
when there was question of English 
interests. The desire of acquiring 
wealth or the necessity of defending 
one’s possessions are, in the opinion 
of Englishmen, the only sufficient 
reasons for going to war. 


“ Even in dreams to the chink of his pence 
This huckster put down war.”’ 


It was not to be expected that Ire- 
land, with her harbors and rivers, 
her fertile fields and unnumbered 
flocks, would be permitted to tempt 
capital to her shores or to stimulate 
enterprise. Nothing seemed more 
shocking to the English traders and 
manufacturers than the thought 
of having to compete in the home 
and foreign markets with the pro- 
ducts of Irish industry. It was 
deemed intolerable that this nest of 
popery, this den of ignorance and 
corruption, should be dealt with in 
the same manner as England. ‘The 
Parliament was therefore called up- 
on to “make the Irish remembe: 
that they were conquered.” 
England had assisted the Protes- 
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tants of Ireland to crush the Catho- 
lics ; she had for this purpose placed 
at their service her treasures, and 
her armies ; and now the Irish Pro- 
testants were required, in evidence 
of their gratitude, to sacrifice the 
commercial and industrial interests 
of their country to English jeal- 
ousy. 

At the end of the seventeenth 
century the manufacture of woollen 
stuffs had attained to considerable 
importance in the southern provin- 
ces of Ireland. The superiority 
of the Irish broadcloths, blankets, 
and friezes was recognized, and it 
was therefore resolved that they 
should no longer be manufactur- 
ed. The Lords and Commons, in 
1698, called upon William III. to 
protect the interests of English 
merchants ; and his majesty repli- 
ed in the well-known words “I 
shall do all that in me lies to dis- 
courage the woollen manufacture 
of Ireland.” Accordingly, an ex- 
port duty of four shillings in the 
pound was laid on all broadcloths 
carried out of Ireland, and half as 
much on kerseys, flannels, and 
friezes. ‘This, in fact, was equiva- 
lent to a prohibition, and the ruin 
of the Irish. woollen manufactures 
which followed was not an unfore- 
seen, but the directly intended, con- 
sequence of this measure. The linen 
manufacture, since there were at 
the time no rival English interests, 
was opposed only in an indirect 
way by offering large bounties for 
the making of linen in the High- 
lands of Scotland, bounties on the 
exportation of English linen, and 
by imposing a tax of 30 per cent. 
on all foreign linens, with which 
most of the Irish linens were class- 
ed. 

Still other measures were needed 
for the complete destruction of 
Irish commerce and industry. The 
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Navigation Laws forbade all direct 
trade between Ireland and the Bri- 
tish colonies; so that all produce 
intended for Ireland had first to be 
unloaded in an English port. The 
Irish were not allowed to build or 
keep at sea a single ship. “ Ofall the 
excellent timber,” said Dean Swift 
in 1727, “ cut down within these fifty 
or sixty years, it can hardly be said 
that the nation hath received the 
benefit”of one valuable house to 
dwell in, or one ship to trade with.” 
The forests of Ireland, which so 
greatly added to the beauty of the 
country, were felled and carried to 
England to build ships which were 
to bring the wealth of the world in- 
to English ports. Even the Irish 
fishery “must be with men and 
beats from England.” 

By these and similar measures, 
commercial and industrial Ireland 
was blotted out of existence, and 
even the possibility of her ever 
entering into competition with Eng- 
land for the trade of the world dis- 
appeared. The unjust legislation 
by which Irish industry was re- 
pressed was not inspired by religious 
passion nor directed against the 
Catholic population. Their condi- 
tion was already so wretched and 
helpless that it would have been 
difficult to discover anything by 
which it could have been made 
worse. “The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants,” says Macaulay—‘ more than 
five-sixths of the population—had 
no more interest in the matter than 
the swine or the poultry ; or, if they 
had an interest, it was for their in- 
terest that the caste which domi- 
neered over them should not be 
emancipated from all external con- 
trol. They were no more repre- 
sented in the Parliament which sat 
at Dublin than in the Parliament 
which sat at Westminster. They 
had less to dread from legislation 
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at Westminster tnan from legisla- 
tion at Dublin. . . . The most ac- 
rimonious English Whig did not 
feel towards them that intense an- 
tipathy, compounded of hatred, fear, 
and scorn, with which they were 
regarded by the Cromwellian who 
dwelt among them.” * 

Molyneux, who at this time came 
forward as the champion of Ireland 
and of liberty, demanded nothing 
for the Irish Catholics but a more 
cruel slavery; and Dean Swift, who 
gained much popularity for his ad- 
vocacy of Irish rights, declared he 
would as soon think of consulting 
the swine as the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the island. 

indisputable as the fact is that 
the Irish Catholics had no direct 
interest in the contest in which the 
commerce and industry of their 
country were destroyed, the con- 
sequences of the iniquitous policy 
of England proved nevertheless 
most disastrous to them. Manual 
labor was the only work which they 
were permitted to do, and there 
now remained for them nothing 
but the tillage of the soil, either 
as tenants-at-will or common la- 
borers. Ireland was to supply 
England with beef and butter, and 
the work of exterminating the Irish 
Catholics was not to be pushed 
further than the exigencies of suc- 
cessful cattle-grazing might de- 
mand. Society was constituted in 
the simplest manner. ‘There were 
but two classes—the possessors of 
the soil and the tillers of the soil: 
the lord and the peasant; the mas- 
ter and the slave; the Protestant 
and the Catholic ; the rich man and 
the beggar. ‘There were but two 
kinds of human dwellings—the cas- 
tle, with its high walls arid splendid 
park, and the mud cabin, in which 


* History of England, vol. Vv. p. 45. 
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it was impossible that there should 
be anything but filth and rags. 
The multitude lived for: a few 
men, by whom they were valued 
as their horses or their dogs, but 
not treated so humanly. A con- 
trast more absolute has never ex- 
isted, even in the despotisms of 
Asia. ‘The picture is revolting; it 
cannot be contemplated even in 
imagination without loathing, or 
thought of with any compusure. 
It is a blot on humanity, an infamy 
which no glory and no services can 
condone. Ireland was in the hands 
of the worst class of men whom 
history has ever made odious—an 
aristocracy which hated the land 
from which it derived its titles, de- 
spised the people from whom it re- 
ceived its wealth, shirked the duties 
and responsibilities imposed by its 
privileges, and used its power only 
to oppress and impoverish the na- 
tion. The Irish people were thus 
under the weight of a double tyr- 
rany—that of England and that of 
their lords; and the fiend 
knows which was the worst. 
The Southern planter felt a kind 
of interest in his slaves—they were 
his property; an Irish landlord felt 
no interest of any kind in the peo- 
ple by whom he was surrounded. 
It was important that they should 
remain slaves, beggars, and out- 
casts; that the chasm which sepa- 
rated him from them should in no 
way be diminished; but for the 
rest he gave no thought whether 
they starved or murdered one an- 
other or were drowned in the deep. 
He spent most of his time in Eng- 
land, living in luxury, leaving his 
estates to the care of brutal agents, 
who pleased him the better the more 
cruel and grinding their exactions 
were, English in origin and sym- 
pathy, Protestant in religion, there 
was no bond of union between him 


best 
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and his people. He cared neither 
for the country nor its inhabitants. 
He was unwilling to risk capital 
even to improve his own lands; for 
he had no faith in the permanence 
of a social and political state 
which was possible only because 
it outraged the holiest and best 
instincts of man's nature. When it 
was proposed to take steps to drain 
the bogs and bring the waste lands 
of Ireland under cultivation, the 
Protestant party strenuously op- 
posed the measure, on the ground 
that this would be an encourage- 
ment to popery. Nothing, there- 
fore, was done either by the gov- 
ernment or the landlords to improve 
the soil or to introduce better me- 
thods of tillage. The great pro- 
prietors, living in London, spend- 
ing their time and fortune in a life 
of pleasure and display, let out 
their estates to land speculators, 
who were generally capitalists. 
These speculators sublet them, in 
lots of several hundred or a thou- 
sand acres, to a class of persons 
called middlemen, who divided 
them up into portions of five, ten, 
or twenty acres, and rented them 
to the poor Catholics. By neither 
the proprietors nor the speculators 
nor the middlemen was any risk of 
capital made. The peasant was 
therefore compelled to rent his little 
plot of ground, bare of evervthing— 
he found on it neither dwelling nor 
stabling, nor implements of any kind. 
He had nothing himself, and those 
whose interest it would have been 
to advance him money were un- 
willing to risk a penny. All that 
he could do was to put up a mud- 
cabin, and to get a wretched spade 
with which to begin work. If by 
honest labor he could have looked 
forward to an improvement in his 
condition, his lot would not have 
been altogether comfortless. The 
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pioneers who in this new world 
have led the army of civilization 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
began life: almost as poor as an 
Irish peasant of the seventeenth or 
the eighteenth century; but for 
them no law of man reversing na- 
ture’s first law made labor sterile. 
How was the poor Irish Catholic, 
with but a few acres of ground, and 
without the necessary means for 
proper cultivation, to pay the exor- 
bitant rent which was to support 
the landlord, the speculator, and 
the middleman ?—for upon him alone 
rested the burden of maintaining 
all three in a life of ease and luxury. 
The soil refuses to satisfy the un- 
reasonable demands made upon it; 
the tenant finds that he is unable 
to pay his rent; and without the 
least ceremony he and his wife and 
children are turned upon the road. 
England having destroyed the com- 
merce and manufactures of Ireland, 
he can find nothing to do, and, if 
he is unwilling to see his wife and 
children starve, he must beg. And 
even beggary, with its frightful de- 
gradations, affords little relief; for 
the rich spurn him and the poor 
have nothing to give. Few words 
are needed to bring home to us the 
significance of this state of affairs. 
We have only to recall the tragedy 
which was enacted under our eyes 
in 1849. In that cne year /fi/ty 
thousand families were turned upon 
the road to die; two hundred thou- 
sand human beings, without shelter, 
without bread, sent up their piteous 
moan of hunger and despair to God 
from the midst of a Christian na- 
tion, the richest in the world. ‘The 
terrible famine of 1847, and 1848, 
which was only an unusually start- 
ling outbreak of an evil that has 
long been chronic in Ireland, was 
not caused by excess of population. 
The country, if its resources were 
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properly developed, is capable of 
supporting a far larger number of 
inhabitants than it has ever had. 
There were but eight millions of 
people in Ireland in 1847, and it 
has been conclusively proven that 
under favorable circumstances fif- 
teen millions would not be an ex- 
cessive population. In fact, in the 
so-called years of scarcity, when 
the people were dying, by thou- 
sands, of starvation, the country 
produced enough to feed its in- 
habitants; but they had to sell their 
wheat, barley, and oats to pay the 
rent, and, the potato crop having 
failed, they had nothing to eat. In 
1846 and 1847 enormous quantities 
of grain and live-stock were export- 
ed from Ireland to England, and 
yet the people of Ireland were 
starving. During the four years of 
famine Ireland exported four quar- 
ters of wheat for every quarter im- 
ported. ‘The food was in the coun- 


try, but it had to be sent to Eng- 
land to pay the rent of the land- 


lords. ‘The people were starving, 
but that was no concern of these 
noble gentlemen, so long as their 
rent was paid. The cry of hunger 
has rarely been hushed in Ireland. 
All through the eighteenth century 
the people died of starvation. In 
1727 Boulter, the Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, declared that 
thousands of families were driven 
from their homes by hunger; and 
Dean Swift has given us an account 
of the condition in his time of even 
the better class of tenants. “ The 
families,” he says, “ of farmers who 
pay great rents live in filth and 
nastiness, upon buttermilk and po- 
tatoes, without a shoe or stocking 
to their feet, or a house as conven- 
ient as an English hog-sty to re- 
ceive them.” In 1734 the famous 
Bishop Berkeley asked this ques- 
tion: “Is there on the face of the 
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earth any Christian and civilized 
people so destitute of everything as 
the mass of the people of Ireland ?” 
In 1741 the cemeteries were too 
small for the burial of the multi- 
tudes who died of hunger. 

In 1778, while we were struggling 
for freedom from English tyranny, 
Lord Nugent declared, in the House 
of Commons, that the people of Ire- 
land were suffering all the destitu- 
tion and misery which it is possible 
to human nature to endure. Nine- 
tenths of them earned no more 
than fourpence a day, and had no 
nourishment but potatoes and wa- 
ter. In 1817 the fever, brought on 
by hunger, attacked one million 
five hundred thousand persons— 
nearly half of the entire population 
of the country. In 1825, 1826, 
1830, 1832, 1838, 1846 to 1850, and 
finally in 1860, 1861, and 1862, the 
melancholy cry of multitudes dying 
of hunger was heard throughout 
the land. In 1843 Thackeray, 
travelling in Ireland, declared that 
“men were suffering and starving 
by millions”; and a little later we 
know from the most accurate statis- 
tics that more than a million of the 
Irish people died of hunger within 
a period of two years. The history 
of Ireland is, we are persuaded, the 
sublimest and the saddest of all 
histories. It has never been written, 
and the grandest of themes awaits 
the creative power that will give it 
immortal life on the pictured page. 
It will be written in the English 
language, and it will link the Eng- 
lish name and tongue for all time 
with the greatest social crime which 
one people ever committed against 
another. In another article we 
hope, by the aid of the faint and 
glimmering light that shines so fit- 
fully in this blackness, to be able 
to trace the doubtful and devious 
way along which this providential 
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race seems to be slowly rising into 
the promise of a better day. For 
the present we shall conclude with 
a quotation from De Beaumont, 
whose careful and conscientious 
studies on the Social, Political, and 
Religious Condition of Ireland we 
recommend to all who are inter- 
ested in this subject. 

“T have seen,” he wrote in 1835, 
“the Indian in his forests and the 
negro in chains, and I thought, in 
beholding their pitiable state, that I 
saw the extreme of human misery; 
but I did not then know the fate 
of poor Ireland. Like the Indian, 
the Irishman is poor and naked; 
but he lives, unlike the savage, in 
the midst of a society which rev- 
els in luxury, and adores wealth. 
Like the Indian, he is deprived 
of every material comfort which 
human industry and the commerce 
of nations procure ; but, unlike him, 
he is surrounded by fellow-crea- 
tures who are enjoying all that he 
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is forbidden even to hope for. In 
the midst of his greatest misery the 
Indian retains a kind of independ- 
ence which is not without its charm 
and its dignity. Destitute as he is, 
and famishing, he is yet free in his 
wilderness; and the consciousness 
of this freedom softens the hard- 
ships of life. The Irishman suffers 
the same destitution without having 
the same liberty. He is subject to 
laws, has all kinds of fetters; he 
dies of hunger, and is under rule; 
deplorable condition, which com- 
bines all the evils of civilization 
with the horrors known elsewhere 
only to the savage! Doubtless the 
Irishman who has shaken off his 
chains, and still has hope, is less to 
be pitied than the negro slave. 
Nevertheless he has to-day neither 
the liberty of the savage nor the 
bread of the slave.” * 


*L’Irlande: Sociale, Politique et Religieuse. 
Par Gustave de Beaumont, Membre de |’ Institut. 
Tom. i. p. 222. 
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On Provence’ hills the touch of southern spring— 
No laggard she with footstep faltering— 

Awoke with sunny blessing drowsy earth, 

Filled soft green glades with carollings of mirth. 


7 
In western lands, o’er turbulent seas afar, 
Inclement March, with blustering notes of war, 
Through naked trees whirled fruitless flowers of snow 
All scentless drifting to the earth below. 


Alike on Provence’ violet-studded fields, 

And that bright land where loath fond winter yields, 
Hung the gray shadow of a solemn Lent— 

The church’s sorrow with spring’s promise blent. 
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Vet, breaking through the penitential shade, 
With shining altars in glad white arrayed, 
In those far, frosty lands the church’s voice 
Bid, with all joyousness, her sons rejoice. 


Through the deep, Lenten sadness of her song 
Notes strong and jubilant swift poured along: 
The long-hushed “ Gloria” wond’ring echoes woke, 
The angels’ chant the mournful silence broke. 


Without, the wild and gusty whirls of snow; 

Within, the throng of reverent knees bent low, 

And faithful hearts, that from their dear green isle 
Brought Patrick’s faith to make their new home smile— 


In rich possession of the “ Unknown God”; 
Blessing the rivers and the prairies broad 
With cities populous and cross-crowned spires, 
And ever-kindling sanctuary fires. 


So rose, exultant, on the bleak March day 
The joyous notes across Lent’s sombre way : 
Adoring souls, before the altar shrine, 
Thanking for Patrick’s faith their Lord divine. 


Not Provence’ blossoms such glad music woke 
Though happy birds in spring-time laughter broke; 
Veiled the sad altar in its purple pall, 

And church and people, sorrow-laden all. 


Yet joyful echoes from that western land 

Spoke ’mid the lapsing waves on Nice’s strand ; 
Stirred, with the broken sweetness of that praise, 
The heart of one who, through long busy days 


Of years unresting, had with patience toiled, 
With love and zeal, to keep his flock unsoiled 
Amid the strong new world’s tumultuous life. 
With such persuasion his wise words were rife 


As if the grace of Savoy’s bishop-saint 

Were his to loving guide the weak and faint ; 
As if, like Padua’s dear saint benign, 

He bore the burden of the Child divine. 


He saw afar liis Irish children kneel, 

The clinging reverence of their hearts reveal ; 
Longing with them his fervent prayer to pour, 
He sought St. Honorat’s pine-girdled shore— 
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There treading where St. Patrick trod of old, 
When gathered his young heart the words of gold 
That should for heaven’s King a new realm win— 
A faithful fold no wolf should enter in. 


Here rose the chapel where the young saint prayed, 
Here thoughtful paced he Lerins’ learnéd shade. 
Ruined the abbey ’mid its olives rests, 

Wide open all its doors to pilgrim guests— 


Though still the chapel keeps its purpose old, 
And Lerins’ vines and olives still enfold 

A cloister shade where constant prayer ascends, 
And Benedictine lore with Jabor biends. 


Here, with all holy memories possessed, 

With loving thoughts of that sea-severed West, 
The pilgrim knelt—in that peace-shadowed place 
Mingling his prayers with Ireland’s tearful race. 


Kneeling afar at shrine his hand had raised, 

While hearts, his lips had taught, St. Patrick praised, 
In love, "neath western clouds and Provence’ sun, 
The Latin priest and Celtic flock were one. 


O great St. Patrick! each day grows more wide 
The realm thou winnest that thy Lord may bide, 
A King revered on royal altar throne, 
In patient love abiding with his own. 


Pray thou that this beloved land of ours, 

Strong in her youth and undeveloped powers, 
One day with that true beauty may be crowned, 
That girds thy island’s mournful brows around— 


The beauty of true faith in Christ, her Lord, 
Who in her lavish hands such wealth has poured : 
Win thou for her great heart’s best heritage 

The steadfast bearing of faith’s strongest age. 

* 

Oh! win her stars for beacon-light to guide 

The restless wanderers from the Cross’s side, 
Gracious in pure, unfaltering light arrayed— 

The earthly shadow of the Heavenly Maid. 


Pray that her hands be ever raised to bless 

Meek hearts whose prayer wins her such comeliness ; 
Pray that her soul for evermore be free, 

Signed with the chrism of true liberty. 
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SIX SUNNY MONTHS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF YORKE,” “ GRAPES AND THORNS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 


A BREEZE FROM THE WEST. 


Tuey were rather late with their 
coffee the next morning, and while 
they were taking it the bells of 
Santa Pudentiana, close to them, 
were ringing a morto—one, two, 
three, and again one, two, three— 
with a mournful persistence. 

“Tt is just what we need,” the 
Signorasaid. “ Our danger, at this 
moment, is that we may be too 
lightly happy. ‘Those bells mean 
that a nun is dead, and that there 
is to be a High Mass for her in half 
an hour or so. Shall we go?” 

Marion, who had joined them, 
and was sitting beside Bianca, said 
to her: “We are not afraid of see- 
ing death, are we ?” 

“But we might be better for be- 
ing reminded of it,” she said. 

The ladies followed the people’s 
pretty fashion of putting black lace 
veils on their heads instead of bon- 
nets, and had the good taste, too, 
to exchange their gay morning 
house-dresses for black ones before 
going to the church. 

“It is the one thing in which I 
would have my country-women imi- 
tate the Roman ladies,” Mr. Vane 
said—“ in their sober costume for 
the church.” 

The sun was scorching when 
they went out, and shone so bright- 
ly on the gold ground of the mosaic 
front of Santa Pudentiana that the 
figures there flickered as if painted 


on flame. But the sunken court 


had a hint of coolness, and when 
they entered the church they were 
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very glad to have the light wraps 
the Signora had told them to bring; 
for the air was chilly and damp, 
the floor being a full story below 
the level of the modern street, and 
not a ray of sunshine entering, ex- 
cept what got in by the cupola. 
This was enough to light beauti- 
fully the mosaics of the tribune, 
where it is hard to believe one does 
not see a balcony, with the Saviour 
and the saints looking over, so real 
are the forms. ; 

The Mass which they had come 
to hear was, however, nearly ended, 
having begun with a promptitude 
unusual in Rome. In a few min- 
utes the priest left the altar, the 
people went away, and the lights 
were put out. Seeingtwo or three 
persons enter the sanctuary, and go 
to look through an open panel in 
the side wall, our party followed 
them, and found that the panel 
opened into a chapel, or chamber, 
beside the grand altar, This cham- 
ber was so draped as to be perfect- 
ly dark, except for the candles that 
burned at the head and feet of the 
dead nun lying there. She lay 
close to the open panel, and in 
sight of the altar where the divine 
Sacrifice had just been offered for 
her, if her eyes could have seen it. 
It was the emaciated but beautiful 
form of a woman of middle age, 
dressed in her religious costume, 
with her hands crossed on her 
breast, the face composed into an 
expression of unspeakable solem- 
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nity and peace. Awe-stricken and 
silent, they stood and gazed at her. 
They had come here from charity, 
indeed, but rather to temper their 
too earthly happiness with a merely 
serious thought, as one cools a 
heated wine with ice, making it more 
delicious so, than from any profound 
recognition of the dreadfulness of 
death and the perils of life. But 
these sealed lips spoke volumes to 
them, and the dark and silent 
church, now quite deserted, chilled 
them like the valley of the shadow 
of death through which this soul 
had passed—whither? It was alife 
dedicated to God, and given up as- 
‘sisted by all the sacred rites of reli- 
gion; yet that face told them that 
-death had not been met with any 
presuming confidence, and that be- 
fore the soul of the dying religious 
the stern simplicity and clearness 
of the primitive Christian law had 
stood untempered by any glozings. 

Marion was the first to move. 
Seeing Bianca look very pale, he 
drew her away, and the others fol- 
lowed. 

How strange the gay sunny 
world looked to them when they 
went out! ‘The unexpected solem- 
nity of the scene had so drawn 
their minds from everything else 
that they had been chilled and 
-darkened in soul as well as in body. 
Yet, though the warmth and light 
were grateful to them, they had no 
wish to cast entirely off that sombre 
impression, and would have remain- 
ed in the church to pray awhile, 
but for the imprudence, in a sani- 
tary point of view. Seeing, how- 
ever, the door of the little church 
opposite, the Bambino Gesi, open, 
they went in there a few minutes. 
This church of the Infant Jesus is 
-attached to a convent of nuns, and 
a company of young girls were 
just entering from the sacristy to 
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make their First Communion, rang. 
ing themselves inside the sanctuary. 
They were dressed alike in white 
cashmere robes, and long silk veils in 
such narrow stripes of blue and 
white as to look like plain blue, 
fastened with wreaths of red and 
white roses. Floating slowly in 
with folded hands and fair, down- 
cast faces, they knelt ip a double 
ring about the sanctuary, leaned for- 
ward on the benches set for them, 
and remained motionless as statues, 
awaiting the coming of the Lord 
for the first time into their inno- 
cent hearts, as yet uncontaminated 
and untried bythe world. At each 
end of the line a little boy, dressed 
as an angel, stood bearing a torch. 
For a week or ten days these girls 
had all been in retreat in the con- 
vent, instructed by the nuns; and 
when the Mass and their last break- 
fast together should be over, they 
would separate to their own homes, 
never to meet again, perhaps. 
Their parents and friends awaited 
them now in the church. 

When the household of Casa 
Ottant’-otto went home, they found 
a pile of letters and papers from 
America awaiting them, which they 
read and talked over in pauses of 
the dinner. There were business 
letters—short, if not sweet; long fam- 
ily letters, such as make one feel at 
home again, with all their familiar 
details and touching reminiscences; 
there were items of public news, de- 
scriptions of pageants in which the 
New World had rivalled, or surpass- 
ed, the Old; of fierce storms that had 
found the western continent a fit- 
ting stage to sweep their tragic 
skirts across; and of inundations 
from great crystalline rivers to 
which the classic Tiber is a mere 
muddy sewer. Theve was nonchia- 
lant mention of immense frauds, of 
fires that had devoured whole streets 
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and squares, and reduced scores of 
persons to penury in a few hours, 
and of gigantic schemes for building 
up or pulling down. There were 
accounts of some popular indigna- 
tion, in which the people had spo- 
ken without riot and been listened 
to,and of authority enforced, where 
law had conquered without blood- 
shed or treachery; of public sym- 
pathy with great misfortunes where 
no calculation of merit or reward 
cramped the soul of the givers, but 
the heart overflowed generously in- 
to the hand. In fine, there was 
a month’s summary of such events 
as those with which America, the 
fresco painter of the age, sketches 
her long, bold lines and splashes her 
colors on the page of time. 

“ America for ever!” cried Isabel, 
swinging a newspaper about with 
such enthusiasm that she nearly up- 
set the vinegar and oil bottles at 
her elbow. “Do you know, my re- 
spected hearers, that at this instant 
my country is looking across the 
ocean at me with a pair of eyes 
like two suns. There isn’t another 
nation on earth that she couldn’t 
take between her teeth and shake 
the life out of. Will you excuse me 
while I go into the other room and 
play and sing just one stanza of the 
‘Star-spangled Banner ’?” 

The Signora, who was breaking 
lettuce in the snowy folds of a towel, 
smiled beamingly on the speaker, at 
the same time making haste to save 
the imperilled cruets. “ Season your 
admiration for a while till I have 
made the salad,” she said. “I would 
rather not have my attention dis- 
tracted by patriotic music. Besides, 
nobody sings at noon. The birds 
are taking their nap, and you might 
wake them. Besides, again, I want 
you to save your voice for this even- 
ing. Some American people are 
coming here, and it might please 
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them to hear the songs of their 
country in a strange land.” 

The Americans whe came that 
evening belonged to a party which 
was making a flying tour of Europe, 
and two of them were representa- 
tives of two distinct and extreme 
classes—that which scoffs at every- 
thing foreign, and that which is 
enchanted with everything foreign. 
Both were young, pretty, clever, and 
fairly educated, had gone through 
very nearly the same training, and 
the one had come out almost, or quite, 
a girl of the period, the other a girl 
of the past. The Signora found her- 
self obliged, as it were, to use the 
curb with one hand and the whip 
with the other while talking with 
the two. 

“ Josephine and I are the best 
of friends,” said Miss Warder in 
her free, rapid way, “and we prove 
it—I by being patient with her, and 
she by trying my patience. The 
number of times in a day that girl 
goes into raptures over things 
scarcely worth looking at is almost 
incredible. I caught her yesterday 
filling a bottle with Tiber water to 
carry home. I believe she thinks 
that brook is larger than the Missis- 
sippi.” 

“So it is, in one sense,” respond- 
ed Miss Josephine in a soft and 
tranquil voice. “If you should see 
a little river all of tears, wouldn’t 
you think it more wonderful than 
a big river all of water?” 

The Signora suggested that both 
might be excellent in their way. 

“ Then,” pursued the other, “she 
looks upon old families as she does 
on attar of roses and sandal-wood— 
a condensation of all that is exqui- 
site, the rest being the refuse. ‘Tell 
her that a vulgar soul often gets it- 
self into a privileged vody, and she 
is shocked at you. It isall Ican do 
to keep my hands off her when I see 
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her watching with admiring awe the 
affected grandeur of these little great 
people. For me, I laugh at them.” 
And she tossed her head with the 
scornful laugh of the democrat, at 
which coronets tremble. 

“My dear Miss Warder,” said 
the Signora in her gentlest manner, 
““a great many wise people have 
looked at these things seriously.” 

“Owls!” she pronounced with 
an air of great satisfaction. { In- 
deed,” she owned with a little com- 
punction, “I hope it isn’t very bad 
of me, but I can’t be serious at any- 
thing I see here. ‘To-day I nearly 
had a fit over a fire-engine that pass- 
ed our place. It was a little sort 
of handcart affair with four small 
wheels, and a box bottom that 
might hold half a barrel of water. 
A bar at each-side supported seven 
painted tin pails, holding about two 
quarts each, and there was a small 
brass pump in the middle of the 
carriage. ‘This machine was wheel- 
ed along by five men dressed in 
gray pantaloons with stripes down 
the sides, dark blue jackets, and 
blue caps with a gilt band. I pre- 
sume they all go home and put on 
that costume after the bell rings, or 
whatever alarm they have is given. 
The arrangement was just about 
suited to put out a bundle of 
matches, only the engine would be 
too late. ‘The matches would be 
burned before it got there. I wish 
they could hear our electric fire- 
alarm once, and see our beautiful 
engines come flying out of their 
houses before the first number was 
well struck.” 

“TI am proud of our fire-engines 
and companies,” the Signora said ; 
“but they do not prevent our hav- 
ing conflagrations such as are never 
known here. The little thought 
given to fire-extinguishing here 
oroves the little danger there is of 
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fires. In judging of what people 
do it is always well to take into 
consideration what is necessary to 
be done. One would hardiy find 
fault with the Greenlanders for not 
having large ice-houses.”’ 

“Their very scirocco disappointed 
me,” the young woman went on, un- 
abashed. “I had the impression 
that it was a tearing high wind, like 
a blast out of a furnace. Instead 
of that, it is only a warm and un- 
wholesome breath. How different 
from our sweet south winds at 
home !” 

“Speaking of winds,” said Miss 
Josephine, “reminds me of the 
trumpet-bands. How wild and 
stirring they are! They make on 
me an impression as of mingled 
wind and fire.” 

The Signora smiled on the gentle 
enthusiast. 

“Then,” pursued Miss Warder, 
“the pokey, slow ways of these peo- 
ple, and their ceremonies, and their 
compliments, and their relics—” 
She stopped abruptly here, recol- 
lecting: that she was in a Catholi 
household, and had the grace tu 
blush slightly. 

“ A little more ceremony and po- 
liteness would do our people at 
home a great deal of good,” the 
Signora replied coldly. “ As to the 
relics, it need not, I should think, 
surprise even an unbeliever that 
faith should preserve her memen- 
tos as jealously as art has preserv- 
ed hers, and that objects which be- 
longed once to beings who now are 
the companions of angels, and see 
God face to face, should have been 
held as precious as those which 
have nothing but a physical beauty 
Or even.if the relic should be ot 
doubtful authenticity still a thing 
worthless in itself, but which has 
been touched by the sincere vener- 
ation of centuries, has a sort of ven- 








erableness net to be mocked at. It 
is like the iron which has been 
touched by the lodestone, and so 
magnetized, or the dull gray mist 
kissed by sunbeams till it becomes 
beautiful and luminous. I do not 
know,” she added, smiling, “ but 
you have all heard the story I am 
going to tell you apropos of false 
relics, but it was new to me when I 
heard it a few days ago from a 
clergyman. Many, many years ago 
aman who was going to the East 
was begged by a pious friend to 
bring him back a piece of the true 
cross. The voyager promised, but 
forgot his promise till he was near 
home. He did not wish to disap- 
point his friend; though, at the same 
time, he had no faith whatever in 
relics, or, indeed, in anything super- 
natural. So, afier considering a 
while, he cut a tiny piece out of the 
mast of the ship in which he was 
returning homeward, enclosed it in a 
reliquary, and in due time present- 
ed if to his friend, who received it 
without a doubt, and, of course, 
told| everybody what a treasure he 
had/ become owner of. ‘The news, 
after awhile, reached the ears of a 
man possessed by a devil, and he 
immediately begged that the sa- 
créd relic might be brought to de- 
liver him. The bit of the ship’s 
mast was, accordingly, brought 
with all ceremony and reverence, 
the devil in possession—who, of 
course, knew the trick that had 
been played—laughing, undoubted- 
ly, at the efforts about to be made 
to drive him away. But when the 
necessary prayers had been said, 
no sooner did the supposed relic 
touch the possessed man than the 
devil felt himself thrust violently 
out and forced to fly. But he cried 
out in parting: ‘It is faith that 
drives me away, and not your chip 
of the old mast.’” 
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“That all answers perfectly, as 
far as the believers are concerned,” 
Mr. Vane said. “ But I would like 
to know what became of that East- 
ern traveller.” 

“ The principal dénod ment so over- 
flowed and hid him out of sight 
that I did not ask, or have forgot- 
ten,” the Signora said. “Girls, 
what should have been done to the 
man who made the relic? Isabel?” 

“He should have been at sea 
again in that very ship, at the time 
of the miraculous cure,” Isabel said. 
“He should have been standing by 
the very mast he had cut the bit 
out of, and a flash of lightning 
should have struck him dead.” 

“Oh! no, Bella,” said her sister. 
“ He should have been standing by 
the possessed man when he was 
cured, and should have been strick- 
en with compunction, and should 
have confessed, and been forgiven, 
and been, for all the rest of his life, 
a model of faith and reverence.” 

“ Suppose,” Mr. Vane suggested, 
“that we should choose a medium 
between extreme justice and ex- 
treme charity, and say that the devil 
which left the possessed man en- 
tered immediately into that Eastern 
traveller, and tormented him by 
taking him on constant voyages to 
Jerusalem, swinging him to and fro 
like a pendulum, always in the same 
ship, till at last, after many years, 
his victim was enabled to make an 
act of perfect faith in the power 
and mercy of the God crucified, 
and so be freed from his tormen- 
tor.” 

Meantime, Mr. Coleman approach- 
ed Miss Warder, timid but admir- 
ing, much as one might approach a 
beautiful panther, and seated him- 
self on the edge of a chair near 
her. 

“You like Rome?” he inquired 
in a conciliating voice, not meaning 
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anything whatever by the question, 
except to open a conversation. 
That was always the first thing he 
said to a foreigner. 

The bright, laughing eyes of the 
girl flashed over him in one scath- 
ing glance. “It’s charming!” she 
said with enthusiasm. “One can 
ask so many questions here without 
being thought inquisitive. To be 
sure, one doesn’t always get an- 
swers to them. I asked to-day a 
very accomplished Monsignore the 
meaning of the broken arch that 
one sees over nearly all the altars, 
and he couldn’t tell me. May be 
you can.” 

Mr. Coleman believed that it was 
an architectural corruption that 
came in with the decline of art, but 
could not be positive. 

“T wouldn’t mind so much,” she 
went on, “if only they did not set 
on the sides of it a hu—an inhu- 
man being, who would naturally be 
sure to slide off if he weren’t nail- 
ed on, as, indeed, he is. It makes 
one feel uncomfortable !” 

The gentleman descended into 
the depth of his consciousness for 
some other subject, and came up 
with— 

“ Have you ever been to Bologna, 
ma’am ?” 

“No,” she replied; “but I have 
eaten Bologna sausage.” 

There was another silence. ‘The 
young woman folded her hands, 
looked modest, and awaited the 
next remark. It was rather slow 
in coming, and feeble when it came. 
“There are a great many Ameri- 
cans in Rome this winter, L be- 
lieve.” 

“Oh!” she said confidentially, 
“nothing to what there are in the 
United States. The country is full 
of them. They bother the life out 
of the foreigners.” 

Mr. Coleman contemplated his 
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companion’s serious face for some 
time with bewilderment, and at 
length bethought himself to smile. 

“TI beg your pardon!” she said, 
looking at him inquiringly, and 
with a mild surprise. 

He instantly became crimson. 

““I—that is, excuse me! I did 
not speak,” he stammered. 

“Oh! you're very excusable,” 
she replied, with an emphasis which 
gave an exceedingly doubtful mean- 
ing to the words. 

In the midst of the dreadful 
pause that followed a polite voice 
was heard at the other side, where a 
second moth had approached this 
fame. It was a young Italian who 
was learning English with such en- 
thusiasm that he would almost stop 
strangers in the street to ask defi- 
nitions from them. “Would you 
have the gentility to do me a favor, 
miss ?” he asked. 

“ That depends quite on what the 
favor may be,” she replied, looking 
at him with surprise ; for the gravi- 
ty and ceremoniousness of his de- 
meanor were such as to imply that 
a very serious matter was in ques- 
tion. “I'm sure I shall be very 
happy to oblige you, if I can.” 

“ Thanks!’ he said, bowing. 
“T learn now your beautiful and 
noble language, the which is also 
much difficult. To-day of it I have 
seen a phrase, the which entangles 
me. At first I it believed to be a 
beast. But in the dictionary | 
found another signification, but 
without to be able to comprehend 
it. The phrase is ‘Irish bull.’ 
Will you do me the favor to ex- 
plicate me the expression ?” 

“Trish bull,” Miss Warder said, 
“means no thoroughfare. ‘The 
sense goes into the sentence and 
sticks there; it never comes out. ’ 

The young man looked deeply 
interested, but not enlightened. 












He did not dare to ask more, for 
his teacher looked at him with an 
air of having made a lucid explana- 
tion which any one with common 
sense should understand at once. 

“Tt isa very noble language, the 
English,” he repeated faintly. 

“I saw a perfect example of it 
this morning in a place the other 
side of the Corso,” she resumed. 
“A man with a donkey-cart got out 
of a great crowd into a place be- 
tween two rows of houses, evident- 
ly expecting to find an outlet at 
the other end. There was none, 
and the passage was so narrow that 
to turn was impossible. Now, im- 
agine that man with his donkey- 
cart to be an idea, and the houses 
to be words, and you will under- 
stand perfectly.” 

“Oh! certainly. It is clear!” 
her pupil replied. “ Thanks!” 
His eyes twinkled, though his 
mouth was perfectly grave. “It is, 
then, something that diverts. You 
hear the words spoken, you listen 
at the other end for the signification 
to come out, you hear it moving 
about here and there inside, but 
you never receive it. It is excel- 
lent. It would be a good fortune 
for the world if the people who 
speak. and write foolish or wicked 
thoughts should serve themselves 
always of this mode of expression.” 

Isabel interrupted this lesson by 
coming to make some friendly in- 
quiries of her young country-wom- 
an, who, after a short conversation, 
gave a slight sketch of her life and 
adventures, speaking with the most 
entire frankness. 

Meanwhile, Miss Josephine was 
talking to the Signora, who was 
charmed by her looks and manner, 
both the essence of soft and grace- 
ful beauty. She was fair, rather 
small, and plump, with the white- 
ness of an infant, and pure golden 
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hair in thick waves fastened back 
from alow forehead and the most 
exquisite of ears with a long spray 
of myrtle. Her dress was of the 
softest gray color, close at the 
wrists and throat, where delicate 
laces turned out like the white 
edges of a gray cloud. The only 
light to this tender picture was 
the hair, the blue eyes, and an 
emerald cross, her only ornament. 
“T have been to-day to see the 
relics of Santa Croce,” she said. 
“I coaxed Miss Warder not to 
go, though the permission included 
her; for she is such an unbeliever 
that she spoils all my pleasure in 
seeing such things. I am not form- 
ally a Catholic, you know, but I 
more than half believe. My heart 
is all convinced, but my head holds 
out yet a little. Perhaps that is 
because I am not well instructed. 
Well, I started early, so as to have 
a walk alone from St. John Late- 
ran across to Santa Croce. [ loit- 
ered along under the trees, perfect- 
ly happy, looking about, telling my- 
self over and over again where I 
was, and gathering daisies. I look- 
ed at those daisies before I came 
here this evening, and every one of 
them had curled its little petals in, 
and gone to sleep, like a company 
of babies. In the morning they 
will open their eyes again. Well, 
I reached Santa Croce, and stood 
on the steps there. Everything 
was so quiet and beautiful, with 
nature so sweet, and art so mag- 
nificent. No one was near but two 
or three soldiers about the convent 
door. I knew before that the 
government had taken nearly all 
the convent. After a while | 
heard a trumpet-call inside, and 
presently company after company 
of soldiers, half a regiment certain- 
ly, came out and marched off to 
the avenue to drill. They were 
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dressed in gray linen and white 
gaiters, and looked like a crowd of 
great moth millers. 

“ A nice, bright-faced young officer 
was walking to and fro near me, 
and I spoke to him, and asked some 
questions. He seemed pleased to 
talk—I suppose he felt dull there ; 
and when I told him about our 
army, and what I had seen during 
the war, he asked me if I would 
like to go in and see their quarters. 
Of course I said yes. So he led 
me in, and over the two stories, 
and showed me the gardens and 
courts at the back, and the splen- 
did view from the south windows. 
What halls they were !—long, wide 
corridors, arched, and bordered 
with pilasters, with a grand stair- 
way climbing up from one side. 
Unless for hospital or barracks, 
with long rows of beds at the sides, 
I cannot imagine what they were 
made for, except simply to look at, 
to walk through, and to make a 
great pile on the outside. It seem- 
ed building for the mere sake of 
building. All the beds had the 
mattresses folded up, with gray 
blankets laid on them, and a little 
shelf of things over the head. One 
room, occupied by two officers, was 
almost as simple. There were none 
of the luxuries we have. ‘Then the 
view! I fancied I could see half 
of Italy spread out before me. 
‘But I pity the poor /frati who 
have been turned out,’ I could not 
help saying to my guide. ‘So do 
I,’ he answered. The soldiers are 
not to blame, you know. They 
must obey. ‘Then I went out, and 
the others came, and we went up 
to the relic chamber. You go up 
a good many stairs, and through a 
chapel hung round with paintings, 
and then through low-vaulted stone 
passages, not high enough for a tall 
man to standupin. I should think 
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that the shape of the way we went 
would be like a great letter C. At 
the last turn we found ourselves in 
the little chamber, where the great 
relics had been set out on the altar. 
Behind the altar were the strong 
doors of the closets in the wall 
where these relics are kept. On 
the wall at the right of the door 
was the relic-case of Gregory the 
Great, about two feet square, with 
a glass cover, and filled with an 
innumerable collection of tiny re- 
lics. But all eyes were turned to 
the altar. 

“The frate who came with us 
put on a stole, after lighting the 
candles ; then we all knelt while he 
said a prayer. And then, one by 
one, he brought forward the relics, 
and showed to each, and gave each 
one to kiss and touch their beads 
or crucifixes to, if they wished. I 
looked at them with wonder, and 
neither believed nor disbelieved. 
It is so hard for us Americans, you 
know, to believe in the antiquity 
of things, unless we have material 
proofs. The bone of the finger of 
St. Thomas, the thorn from the 
crown of thorns, the nail—they 
were impressive to me chiefly be- 
cause saints had believed them au- 
thentic, and centuries of Catholics 
had venerated them. But when, at 
last, he took down the crystal cross 
from the centre of the altar, my 
heart melted. I felt that it was 
real. I wanted to snatch it, and 
run away by myself, and cry over 
and kiss it. I wished the others 
would kneel, but they didn’t. They 
looked at the relic, and kissed it. 
and that was all. Perhaps they 
were each wishing that some one else 
would kneel and set the example. 
At length, when the last one had kiss- 
ed it, I dropped on my knees, and 
the others did the same, and the 
frate gave us benediction with the 















famous old relic of the true cross 
that Santa Helena brought from 
Jerusalem. Then he put the lights 
out, and we came away, and some 
of them bought fac-similes of the 
nail and the inscription of the cross, 
and we came down all the passages 
again, and the painted cardinals on 
the walls of the upper chapel look- 
ed at us as we passed, to see if we 
were any better for the privilege 
we had received, and so down 
through the quiet church, and out 
into the sunsliine again. But that 
crystal cross, with its three pieces 
of dark wood inside, has been be- 
fore my eyes ever since. It must 
be real, for it speaks. When I 
think of it, I can hear all the cen- 
turies weep over it.” 

She stopped, smiling but choked 
a little. 

“Dear child!” said the Signora, 
and pressed the girl’s hand. “You 
should enter the church at once.” 

There was no answer in words, 
but the eyes spoke in an earnest 
gaze, half pleading, half inquiring. 

“My dear,” her friend pursued 
hastily, “this is no time for us to 
talk over such a subject; but if you 
would like to speak with me, and if 
I can do anything for you, I shall 
be very happy, and you can come 
to me quite freely at any time.” 

“T shall come, then, very soon,” 
the girl replied, and kissed the Sig- 
nora’s hand. 

She had another pleasant inci- 
dent of the day to tell; for she had 
been with a Catholic friend to see 
Monsignor Mermillod, who was vis- 
iting Rome, and the celebrated 
Archbishop of Geneva had spoken 
some kind words to her, and al- 
lowed her to look at his ring, in 
which was set a relic and an exqui- 
site tiny painted miniature of St. 
Francis of Sales. 

“He spoke to us of the mission 
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of women,” she said, “ and of what 
power women have for good and 
evil, and his illustration was from 
Dante, and Beatrice was woman 
leading man to Paradise. He spoke 
so that all my former life seemed 
to me trivial, and worse than lost. 
O dear Signora! if all men whom 
we wish to respect would speak so! 
But it really seems that to please 
them, and win an influence over 


them, to have even their respect, . 


we must be mean. Such a man as 
Monsignor Mermillod requires our 
noblest qualities, and encourages 
us to be true. One doesn't need 
to be blatant in order to be kindly 
noticed by him, nor to boast in or- 
der to be appreciated. He is so 
noble and clear-sighted, and his 
very atmosphere is charity.” 

“ Yes, he practises what he preach- 
es,” the Signora replied. 

When the visitors were gone, the 
family had a little quiet talk before 
separating for the night. ‘The in- 
fluence of the Signora and of Bi- 
anca, falling on minds already pre- 
pared to receive it, had been such 
that they took happiness, and _ all 
the delights of their daily life, not 
as a wine that intoxicates to forget- 
fulness of duty, but as an incentive 
to quicken their sense of duty, and 
a balm to alleviate the pains to 
come in the future. Every new 
pleasure that the Heavenly Father’s 
bounty lavished on them, day after 
day, was welcomed generously, but 
with a tender fear. Amid all this 
constantly-recurring beauty and sa- 
credness they walked as among 
angels, hushing themselves. 

A quiet word touched the key, 
and found all in tune; as, striking 
but the rim of a true bell, we hear 
the chord float softly up from turn 
to turn. ‘acitly the first hesitating 
motion to separate was abandoned, 
and they drew nearer together in- 
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stead, and presently made a close 
circle around the Signora’s chair. 

“Tt gives the mind a stretch to 
hear different nations talking to- 
gether, by even their feeblest re- 
presentatives,” Mr. Vane had ob- 
served. 

“Yes,” Marion replied, lingering, 
hatin hand. “It always gives me 
the satne feeling of space and gran- 
deur that I have at sea, when I 
watch the waves meet, as if the 
East and the West were rushing to- 
gether to kiss or to tear each other.” 

“TI wonder,” said Bianca, “ if all 
our national differences are to be 
obliterated in heaven, and if we 
shall have no more those little pi- 
quant characteristics and discus- 
sions which make us like each 
other even better here.” 

The Signora sank into her arm- 
chair, quoting the famous recipe 
for cooking a hare: “‘ First catch 
your hare.’ My dear friends, we 
are not yet in Paradise, and we 
have a good battle to fight before 
we shall get there, and I move that 
we look to our armor. At all 
events, heaven has been described 
for us by Him who makes it what 
it is.” 

And then Mr. Vane came and 
stood at the high back of her chair, 
and a little beside her, and Isabel 
took a footstool at the other side. 
Marion and Bianca slipped into the 
sofa opposite. 

“T have been thinking to-day,” 
she continued, “that, when we go 
to hear Mass in the crypt of St. 
Peter, as it is not probable we shall 
ever meet there, all of us, again in 
this life, we ought all to think it a 
duty to receive Holy Communion, 
if we can. It seems to me that the 
special virtue we are to seek there 
is a stronger faith. I have been 
there before, but it was in the com- 
pany of strangers. We are a com- 


pany of sympathizing friends. | 
think we should look forward to 
that visit as a call to make a pro- 
fession of faith more resolute, if 
possible, than we have yet made.” 

A silence followed her little 
speech, which had struck deeper, 
perhaps, than their expectations. 

“Has no one anything to say?” 
she asked smilingly. “ This is not 
a lecture, but a comversazione. Are 
we always to skim the surface in 
our talk?” 

“You are quite right, Signora,” 
Mr. Vane said, “and the same 
thought has passed through my 
own mind. I-do not know if I 
shall be thought prepared to re- 
ceive so soon, but will ask. It 
would be something for me to re- 
member all my life that I had made 
my first communion there, and in 
company with all my family.” 

The daughters were silent, both 
looking down, touched and awed 
by their father’s words. With all 
their affection and confidence, they 
never had known anything of his 
deeper feelings or more serious in- 
tentions than what their intuitive 
sympathy had divined. Some 
things they tacitly guessed, some 
he tacitly acknowledged ; but for a 
spoken confidence, either given or 
demanded, they had each and all 
been more free, sometimes, with 
strangers. And so accustomed had 
the girls become to this real reserve 
under an appearance of perfect 
ease that they listened at first al- 
most with terror to the Signora’s 
challenge. 

“T think the children would be 
pleased,” Mr. Vane added gently, 
understanding their silence. 

Then they both looked up with a 
quick smile and a simultaneous 
“Oh! yes, papa,” but said no 
more. 

There was still another thin ice 
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that the Signora had to break. She 
understood quite well the disposi- 
tion and habits of Bianca’s lover, 
and wished particularly to bring 
him in with them on this occasion. 
A man of a noble and poetical na- 
ture, he was, perhaps, in danger of 
resting contented with a religious 
feeling born of an enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the beauty of the 
church, and, while obeying its ex- 
press commands in the performance 
of duty, of waiting for the command 
to be given. He watched with de- 
light the steps of the Prince’s 
Daughter, his loygimword or blow 
was always ready those who at- 
tacked her; but he seemed to pre- 
fer to be an admiring spectator 
rather than an actor, and to do only 
so much as would keep him in the 
acknowledged number of her fol- 
lowers. The Signora suspected 
that he contented himself with an 
Easter Communion, and that there 
was many anight when he lay down 
to sleep without recommending 
himself to God, and many a morning 
when he rose without giving thanks 
for another day. If he looked out 
at the early dawn with delight in its 
beauty, he felt that he had praised 
God; and if,. gazing up into the 
starry midnight, he thought of the 
shadowy earth as a hammock swung 
by invisible cords from a thick tree 
full of golden blossoms, it seemed 
to him that he had kissed the hand 
that rocked him to sleep. In- 
toxicated by the beauty of the 
works of God, he exulted in the 
freedom from baseness which the 
magical draught gave him, and 
could scarcely believe that in some 
unwary hour he might draw in a 
drop of poison with the honey. He 
had been wont to say thdt the vir- 
tue of fhe long-suffering Job had 
been preserved, not so much by 
shutting his bodily eyes and pray- 


ing, as by opening his eyes, and 
looking about where flood and 
stream, and snow and hail and dew 
taught each its lesson, unmarred by 
earthly glosses; that that man was 
surer to fear God who looked at 
the leviathan making the deep boil 
like a pot, leaving a shining path 
behind him over the waters, and 
saying this is the work of God, than 
the man who, when he would raise 
his soul, left his senses behind, and 
strove to climb to a knowledge of 
the power of God without them. 

The Signora knew all this, and 
admired Marion, winged creature 
that he was; but she wished him to 
practise a little more the plain and 
simple duties of religion. ‘She ob- 
served that he made no motion to 
assent to her proposal, and made 
haste to take for granted that he 
would assent, and spare him a 
promise. 

“Then,” she said, “since we are 
to have this heavenly audience to- 
gether, let us make a small part 
of the preparation together. How 
lovely it would be if we could every 
night say our prayers together, or 
a part of them, at least! We will 
not have company late, and Marion 
lives near us, and can take his lit- 
tle starlit walk half an hour later 
without any inconvenience. Let 
us say certain prayers together ex- 
pressly in preparation for this com- 
munion. We are five. Each one 
shall choose a prayer.” 


She scarcely paused, feeling that 


there was still a shyness to over- 
come, and that her proposal had 
been bold and unusual. The 
thought fired instead of checking 
her. ‘ 

“ However closely we may be 
bound, however sure in our own 
minds to spend many years togeth- 
er,” she added hastily, “ we may be 
scattered like the dust before an- 
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other day passes. Till we, as 
closest and dearest of friends, have 
prayed together, we have not well 
deserved the power of speech nor 
the consolations of friendship.” 

“T choose the Acts of Faith, 
Hope, Love, Thanksgiving, and 
Contrition,” Mr. Vane said. 

“TI choose the Salve Regina,” 
Marion added. 

Bianca named the Memorare, and 
Isabel three Our Fathers, three 
Hail Marys, and three Glorias. 

“ And I choose the prayer to the 
Five Wounds,” said the Signora. 
“We each will say our own prayer, 
and the others answer Amen. Mr. 
Vane shall begin.” 

They were astonished, not only 
into compliance, but into willing- 
ness and pleasure. ‘The Signora’s 


will and enthusiasm blew away all 
the foolish scruples and false deli- 
cacy which would have for ever pre- 
vented the others making such a 


proposition, and the five Catholics 
knelt together in the room softly 
lighted by the night and the Virgin’s 
lamp, and said their prayers to- 
gether. 

It was a strange yet sweet ex- 
perience for all, this first union in 
family prayers. Mr. Vane, utter- 
ing his prayers with an earnest 
gravity, gave the tone to the others ; 
and when Marion called on the 
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Queen of Heaven to hear their 
cry, as that of the poor exiled chil- 
dren of Eve coming up from a val- 
ley of tears, the Signora’s proposi- 
tion showed no more an extraordi- 
nary one, but altogether proper and 
necessary. 

They rose when all was over, and 
stood silent a moment. It was a 
silence full of peace and of a new 
sense of union. 

Marion was the first to speak. 
“You have strung us .to-night like 
beads on a corona,” he said, tak- 
ing the Signora’s hand. “ May the 
chain endure fg@m ever !” 

They parted very quietly, and 
for the first time Bianca and Mari- 
on said good-night to each other 
without appearing to remember 
that they were lovers, or remem- 
bering it so seriously that no one 
else was reminded of it. 

The Signora went to her room 
thankful and contented. In spite 
of her courage, what she had done 
had been very difficult for her, and 
nothing but her position toward 
the others of hostess and cicerone 
had made it seem. proper to her. 
The ice was broken, however, and 
successfully ; they had gone togeth- 
er to their Heavenly Father, and 
they could never again be stran- 
gers to each other nor to him. She 
was thankful and contented. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SOME QUAINT 


Tue Zuyder-Zee will soon be a 
thing of the past, and in the mean- 
while it is but little known. M. 
Henri Havard, known as an art-cri- 
tic, has given us a glimpse of it, 
with its decaying ports, its old-fash- 
ioned population, its wonderful at- 
mospheric “ effects”; and his book is, 
strange to say, newer to most read- 
ers than one treating of the South 
Sea Islands or the Japanese Archi- 
pelago. Not only is the Zuyder- 
Zee comparatively unknown to for- 
eigners, but, according to Havard, 
“it is more than probable that not 
ten people in Holland have made 
this voyage, and among writers and 
artists I do not know a single one.” 

The navigation of this sea is dif- 
ficult and dangerous; narrow chan- 
nels run between enormous sand- 
banks hardly covered with water. 
Tales of shipwreck abound in every 
page of the history of the Zuyder- 
Zee, and great carcases of ships, 
breaking up or rotting away, call to 
mind its dangers. There is no reg- 
ular communication between the va- 
rious ports, and M. Havard and his 
companion, M. Van Heemskerck, 
had to hire a vessel, engage a crew, 
and purchase provisions for the 
voyage. The vessel was called a 
“‘tjalk,” and drew only three feet 
of water; her burden was sixty 
tons. The crew consisted of the 
“schipper,” one sailor or “knecht,” 
and the wife and child of the for- 
mer. ‘The travellers put up parti- 
tions forming kitchen, dining-room, 


* The Dead Cities of the Zuyder-Zee: A voyage 
to the picturesque side of Holland. By Henri Ha- 
pe Translated by Annie Wood. London: Bentley 
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and bed-room, and did the cooking 
by turns. They started in June, 
1873, leaving Amsterdam in the 
early morning; and, says the author, 
after a minute description of the 
Preraphaelite country surrounding 
the principal sea-port of Holland, 
“the sun which brightened this 
magnificent spectacle rendered the 
atmosphere clear and of a silvery 
transparence; reflected by the wa- 
ter, the effect was splendid.” ‘The 
first object of interest which they 
met with were the sluices at Schel- 
lingwoude. “ These blocks of gran- 
ite, imparted from distant countries, 
massed one upon the other, form 
an immovable mountain; the great 
gates, which allow five ships to en- 
ter abreast, have something majes- 
tic about them which impresses the 
beholder. I know nothing finer 
than these sluices, save, perhaps, 
those of Trolhatten in Sweden.” 
The drowsy, pleasant, monoto- 
nous impression of the interminable 
green meadows, or folders (reclaimed 
from the sea), the huge windmills, 
the few church-steeples of fantastic 
shapes and varied colors, the yel- 
low sand-banks, is minutely describ- 
ed, and then the travellers come 
upon the island of Marken, like “a 
green raft lost in a gray sea.” 
Seven villages are built on as many 
little mounds, with a mound used 
as a church-yard. The wealth of 
Marken is in hay and fish. The 
meadows are flooded once a year. 
Trees never grow on the island, and 
most of the houses are raised on 
piles, and look like “great cages 
suspended in the air.” ‘There isa 
peculiarity about the bed-rooms 
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which remind us of the cupboard- 
beds common among the poorer 
classes in Scotland: “ The ground- 
floor is one large room divided into 
as many parts as may be required 
by wooden partitions without ceil- 
ings; the roof—which is, of course, 
leaning at an angle—is hung with 
nets and fishing utensils. . . . The 
bed is the important article of fur- 
niture; this is let into the wall in a 
kind of cupboard, into which are 
thrust the mattresses and other 
necessary articles. Two little cur- 
tains are drawn across. . . . It looks 
as much as possible like a large 
drawer. Sometimes considerable 
luxury is displayed in the bed; the 
pillow-cases and the sheets are em- 
broidered with open-work, which is 
a special fabrication of the women at 
Marken—white and yellow threads 
crossed, something in the fashion 
of guipure.” The walls or parti- 


tions are mostly painted blue, the 


shelves are heaped with common 
crockery and Japanese porcelain, 
for which there is an extravagant 
demand all over Holland; a Fries- 
land cuckoo-clock stands in one 
corner, a carved oak chest in an- 
other, and on this are tall glasses, 
bulging mugs of delf, and miracu- 
lously-polished old candlesticks of 
yellow metal. One of the chief 
worthies of Marken, Madame Klok, 
has the richest collection in the isl- 
and: china of all sorts (Dutch and 
Japanese) and all colors, pictures, 
foreign curiosities such as sailors al- 
ways fill their houses with, are there 
in profusion ; but what she is most 
proud of is her carved oak chests, all 
of Dutch make, their panels sculp- 
tured with great art, and seeming 
only just to have left the hands of 
the artist. ‘The women of Marken 
have clung to their distinctive dress, 
and, partly on that account, are 
thought very uncivilized by the 
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young Hollanders, to whom freedom 
and Paris fashion have become 
synonymous terms. This dress is 
very peculiar, and Havard says very 
picturesque. Here is part of his 
description : 


‘* The head-dress is composed of an 
immense cap in the form of a mitre, 
white, lined with brown, to show off the 
lace and embroidery ; it is tied close un- 
der the chin, pressing closely over the 
ears... . Long ringlets of blonde hair 
fall down to the shoulders or back, and 
the ha:r of the front is brought forward 
and cut square along the forehead a 
little above the eyebrows. The gown 
has a body without sleeves, and the skirt 
or petticoat is independent of it, and 
always of a different stuff. The body is 
brown, and generally of cloth covered 
with embroidery in colors, in which red 
predominates. . . . This requires years 
of labor. A corsage well embroidered is 
handed down from mother to daughter 
as an heirloom ; the sleeves are in two 
unequal parts: one, with vertical lines 
of black and white, reaches the elbow, 
and the other, almost to the wrist, is of 
dark blue, and is fastened above the 
elbow. . . . The skirt is also divided into 
two unequal parts: the upper, which is 
about eight inches wide only, is a kind 
of basque with black lines on a light 
ground; therest of the skirt is dark blue, 
with a double band of reddish brown at 
the bottom. . . . Such is the female cos- 
tume of Marken, .. . so singular that 
no other costume is like it, or even ap- 
proaches its bizarre appearance.” 


These old Dutch settlements all 
possess many churches, but most 
of them disfigured by paint and 
other monstrosities. The Premon- 
stratensian monks had a monastery 
at Marken, having come there from 
Leeuwarden ; bat the old Marienhot, 
turned to other uses, was pulled 
down in 1845 on account of its 
ruinous condition. At Monniken- 
dam, “the town of the monks,” one 
of the dead cities—for Marken is 
enly a cluster of villages—there is 
what is now called the Great Church, 
but was originally the Abbey of 
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St. Nicholas. It has eighty great 
pillars in the nave alone, and was 
built in the fifteenth century, 
though according to the style of an 
eatlier day. It is now a “temple” 
(Calvinist meeting-house) ; the col- 
umns are whitewashed, there is a 
modern, bulbous pulpit with green 
curtains, and the nave is full of 
ugly, closed pews in the taste of 
the eighteenth century. 

Havard describes Monnikendam 
as having a Chinese appearance 
through its ‘‘ green trees, the red 
and green coloring of the houses 
and roofs, and the little gray wood- 
en bridge.” In 1573 it had the 
honor of taking a prominent part 
in the great naval battle of the 
Zuyder-Zee, when Cornelius Dirks- 
zoon, a native of Monnikendam, 
destroyed the Spanish fleet and 
took the admiral, Count de Bossu, 
prisoner. The town kept the 
count’s collar of the Golden Fleece 
as a trophy. Though the monks 
have disappeared, the town still 
preserves its arms—a Franciscan 
monk, habited sable (black), hold- 
ing a mace in his right hand, the 
shield being argent, or white. The 
tower of the Great Church is of 
enermous height, and Havard, as he 
looked down on the rich plains be- 
low, wondered at the insensibility 
of the inhabitants to the treasures 
of nature and art within their reach. 
This deserted place—where the ar- 
rival of two strangers was an event 
of universal importance, to be talk- 
ed of at least a month after they 
had gone, and where the old office 
of town-crier was discharged by 
a wizened individual in a black 
dress-coat, knee-breeches, and three- 
cornered hat, whose duty of fix- 
ing notices to the doors of such 
houses as contained patients at- 
tacked by a contagious disease re- 
minds us of the seventeenth century 
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—was once “a flourishing commer- 
cial city, one of the twenty-nine great 
towns of Holland, when the Hague 
was but a village.” 

Between Edam and Hoorn (the 
latter being the pearl of the dead 
cities) the tjalk encountered a ter- 
rible storm of wind, which was suc- 
ceeded by as wonderful a calm. 
The author says: 


“T turned my head (towards the east- 
ern horizon) and saw one of the most cu- 
tious spectacles I ever contemplated in 
my life. From the hull of the boat to 
the top of the mast, from the zenith to 
the nadir, all was of the same tint. No 
waves, no clouds, no heavens, no sea, 
no horizon were to be distinguished—no- 
thing but the same tone of color, beauti- 
fully soft ; at a short distance a great black 
boat, which seemed to rest on nothing, 
and to be balanced in space. The sea 
and the sky appeared of a pearl-gray 
color, like a satin robe ; the boat looked 
like a great blot of ink. Nothing can 
give an idea of this strange spectacle ; 
words cannot describe such a picture. 
Turner, in his strangest moods, never 
produced anything so extraordinary.” 

The harbor of Hoorn is now “ border- 
ed by masses of verdure, great trees, and 
flowers. The place of these charming 
plantations and gardens was once occu- 
pied by ship-building yards, from whence 
sailed annually whole fleets of newly-con- 
structed ships. Hoorn isreally one of the 
prettiest towns which can be found, and at 
the same time the most curious. It is en. 
tirely ancient. All the houses are old 
and attractive, covered with sculptures 
and charming bas-reliefs—every roof fin- 
ishing in the form of stairs. Everywhere 
wide auvents jutting out over doors and 
windows ; everywhere carved wood and 
sculptured stone. The tone of color of 
the bricks is warm and agreeable to the 
eye, giving these ancient habitations an 
aspect of gayety and freshness which con- 
trasts in a singular manner with their 
great age and ancient forms. .. . It seems 
almost ridiculous to walk about these 
streets in our modern costumes. It 
almost appears to me that there are cer- 
tain towns where only the plumed hat, 
the great trunk-hose and boots, with 3 
rapier at our side, are in keeping with 
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the place ; and Hoora is one of these 
places.” 


‘The emptiness of the streets, the 
want of all animation, is the shadow 
of the picture, and the author brings 
to mind the former bustling pros- 
perity of Hoorn, “filled by an 
active population, covering the seas 
with their fleets and the Indies with 
their counting-houses. Every week 
a thousand wagons entered the mar- 
kets, bringing in mountains of cheese 
from the rich countries around. 
Each year there was a bullock fair, 
first established in 1389, which drew 
visitors from all corners of Europe. 
Frenchmen, Danes, Frisons, Ger- 
mans, and Swedes flocked into the 
town, and thus augmented its as- 
tonishing ‘prosperity. Hoorn then 
counted twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants.” It had “ massive towers 


and monumental gates,” and bas- 
tions and ramparts, whose place is 


now occupied by beautiful gardens, 
shaded by fine trees, and boasting 
of the few remaining ruinous towers 
and gates as of picturesque adorn- 
ments—nothing else. The gate at the 
entrance of the harbor is of “ mag- 
nificent proportions and superb 
in its details. . . Among the sculp- 
tures I remarked a cow which a 
peasant-girl is seen employed in 
milking—a homage to the industry 
of the country which once enrich- 
ed the town.” On the top of the 
other old gate—the Cowgate—is a 
group of two cows, and on the side 
facing the town four cows are repre- 
sented standing, while the heraldic 
lions by their side support the es- 
cutcheon of the town, the arms 
being “a hunting-horn. The re- 
mains of the old commerce of 
Hoorn may be seen on Thursdays, 
when a market is held in the town, 
and quantities of cheeses still ar- 
rive. 
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“The numbers of people on foot who 
pour into the town, the carved and hete- 
rogeneously-painted wagons, carts, til- 
buries, and all kinds of old-fashioned 
conveyances passing through the east 
gate, almost incline one to believe that 
the good old times have once more re- 
turned to this city, Farmers and cattle- 
dealers and their wives arrive in the 
carriages, for the market-day is a holi- 
day;... they sit stolidly in or upon 
these antediluvian vehicles. I say sto- 
lidly ; for I do not know a better term to 
express the calm, silent, reflective look 
of both husbands and wives. .. . At 
ten o’clock the market-place resembles a 
park of artillery whence the guns have 
been withdrawn. The red cheeses pilcd 
up by thousands represent to the life the 
cannon balls rusted by exposure to the 
air and rain.” 


In the Guildhall is preserved 
Count Bossu’s silver-gilt drinking- 
cup; he was a prisoner in Hoorn 
for three years after his defeat and 
capture by the insurgent Dutch. 
The churches are inferior to the 
dwellings, having been spoilt by 
whitewash and plaster and absurd 
Greek peristyles, perhaps supposed 
at the Reformation to chase away 
the evil spirits of an age of super- 
stition. The result is deplorable, 
and has unfortunately outlasted the 
fanaticism of the moment, which 
was responsible for these disfigure- 
ments. Although the people of 
Hoorn claim that their town was 
rich and famous at the end of the 
thirteenth century, the first authen- 
tic documents point to the middle 
of the fourteenth as the date of re- 
gular municipal incorporation, and 
the walls were not built till 1426. 
Hoorn has produced many distin- 
guished men—Abel Janzoon ‘Tas- 
man, who discovered Van Dieman’s 
Land and New Zealand; Jan Pie- 
tersz Koen, who founded Batavia 
(Java) in 1619; Wouter Cornelis- 


zoon Schouten, who in 1616 doubled 


Cape Horn, which he named after 
his native town; Jan Albertsz Roodt- 
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sens, a portrait-painter known to 
art-critics as Rhotius, according to 
the foolish fancy of the Renaissance 
for Latinizing one’s “barbaric” 
name, and others less well known— 
doctors and lawyers with Latiniz- 
ed names, honorably mentioned as 
learned men in the archives, and 
brave seamen, patriotic and enter- 
prising, the Sea-Beggars of the War 
of Independence against Spain, and 
successful explorers in tropical seas. 

Having passed through Enkhut- 
zen, the birthplace of the painter 
Paul Potter, Havard gves on to 
Medemblik, the former capital of 
West Friesland, and the seat of 
King Radbod’s power. Here, like 
a true artist, he was struck by a 
beautiful scene painted by nature, 
who in these regions, as everywhere 
else, has so many changing beauties 
to offer, to distract one’s attention 
from even the most perfect human 
works of art. “ The town, with its 
towers and steeples and with its 
ancient castle, rose up before us 
against a background of sky of a 
rosy tint, fading into lilac-gray and 
a variety of tints; the town itself 
appearing of a blackish green, while 
over our heads the sky was of celes- 
tial blue; at the very foot of the 
town the sea repeated all these 
splendid colorings and completed 
the picture. A painter who should 
reproduce this scene without altera- 
tion would not be believed; it would 
be said he had invented the color- 
ing.” Then follows the same story 


of desertion, emptiness, and decay, 
that mark the “dead cities,” of 
which this is perhaps the oldest of 


all. For the well-known incident of 
King Radbod (repeated seven cen- 
turies later by a cacique of Mexico), 
ind his choice of eternal torments 
with his forefathers rather than hea- 
ven with strangers to his blood, we 
havenoroom. It illustratesthe clan - 
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nish qualities of the old Teutonic 
stock. Crossing part of the peninsula 
least tainted by “improvement,” the 
author, on his way to ‘Texel, passed 
through many villages such as we 
haveheard about, but the accounts of 
which we have believed to be exag- 
gerated. But theseare not tobe found 
on the beaten track, and he who has 
seen the typical Brock has only seen 
an artificially-preserved specimen, 
handy and hackneyed, kept on ex- 
hibition with the avowed conscious- 
ness of its attraction to strangers. 
“ Every one has heard of the mar- 
vellous cow-houses, paved with delf- 
tiles and sanded in different colors, 
cleaner even than the rooms, where 
one must neither cough, smoke, nor 
spit ; where one must not even walk 
before putting on a great pair of 
sabots, or wooden shoes, whitened 
with chalk—cow-sheds in which 
the beautiful white-and-black cows 
are symmetrically arranged upon a 
litter which is constantly changed, 
and whose tails are tied up to the 
ceiling for fear of their becoming 
soiled. Well, it is in these hamlets 
that one meets with all this... 
Sometimes at the end of the stable 
or cow-shed one sees a parlor with 
a number of fresh young girls, with 
their high caps and golden helmets, 
working at some fancy work or 
knitting all sorts of frivolity; the- 
fact is that many of these peasants 
are millionaires living among their 
cheeses with the greatest simpli- 
city. 

Of ‘Texel 
author says: 


and Oude-Schild. the- 


“When you land, it scems as if you: 
entered a great round basin lined with a. 
thick carpet of vercure ; an endless:prai- 
rie with a few trees, . . . all the country 
surrounded by high dikes and dunes, 
which limit'the view. . . . We felt as if. 
we were in an Eden under the waters, 
with the heavens open above—a bizarre 
sensation difficult to describe,.but. which. 
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is very strange and original. The dike 
that protects the south of the island is 
almost as grand and important as that 
of the Helder... . At the place from 
whence these works spring it was neces- 
sary to work under water at a depth of 
above one hundred feet. . . . On the 
North Sea side are moving sands, which, 
from their desolate aspect, contrast with 
the rich and verdant meadows they 
guard from the encroachments of the 
sea. These dunes are certainly not the 
least interesting part of the island ; they 
can be entered only on foot or on horse- 
back. The feet of the horse or man who 
attempts to cross them sink either to the 
ankle of the man or the fetlock of the 
horse. The green meadow suddenly 
ceases at their edge, and an arid soli- 
tude, burnt by the sun, extends beyond 
our view—we should say a strip of the 
African desert rather than of the soft and 
humid soil of Holland.” 


This passage into the North Sea 
has seen some of the largest flotillas 
in the world leave its shelter, and 
not only great commercial fleets 
and war fleets, but hardy expedi- 


tions of scientific discovery, such as 
that of the first explorers who sought 
for a Northwest Passage through 
the ice of the Pole. Although it 
failed in this, it discovered Nova 
Zembla. ‘Twice did the brave Wil- 
liam Barends attempt this journey, 
and the second voyage was his last, 
while his associate, Jacob Van 
Heemskerck, returned to Holland 
to be invested with the command 
of the navy in 1607, and to attack, 
under the guns of Gibraltar, the 
large Spanish fleet commanded by 
Alvarez d’Avila. Like Nelson, he 
died in the moment of victory, and 
fifty years later almost the same 
fate befell the indomitable Van 
Tromp. Space forbids to more 
than mention Harlingen, a resus- 
citated city, which has managed to 
‘regain much of its old prosperity, 
but is not architecturally very in- 
teresting. One of its claims to pre- 
sent attention is the picture-gallery 
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of a self-made man and discrimi- 
nating amateur—M. Bos; and one 
of its historical claims dates from 
1476, when Menno Simonsz, the 
founder of the sect of Mennonites, 
of whom some thousands lately emi- 
grated to this country, was born 
within its territory, in the province 
of Witmarsum. From this place 
the travellers started by canal-boat, 
or treckschuit, a barge drawn by 
a trotting horse through a level, 
productive country. The boat has 
a first-class and a second-class com- 
partment, long seats well cushioned 
for sleeping, a large table for meals, 
and, as there is no vibration, it is 
the laziest, pleasantest way of tra- 
velling, if one is not in a hurry. 
The breeding of those splendid 
hlack horses, whose long tails sweep 
the ground, well known throughout 
Europe, is still one of the sources 
of wealth of this Frison land, and 
much of the marvellous wood-carv- 
ing now stored up in English col- 
lections comes from the Frison vil- 
lages; but of the old costume of 
the women nothifg remains but 
the golden helmet. Circumstances, 
however, have preserved the old 
fashion of skating races, which take 
place every winter, and are the oc- 
casion of regular festivals. ‘Th 
youth of a whole neighborhood 
gathers together, and the prizes are 
handed down as heirlooms in the 
families of the winners. In old 
times military manoeuvres used to 
be gone through on skates, and 
these “reviews” were well 
seeing. ‘The Frison skate is 
straight iron blade, with 
though you cannot go in any othe! 
than a straight line, you can glide 
along with much greater speed than 
with the ordinary curved one we use. 
The only skating ground of Holland 
—the straight canals—are a suffici: 
ent explanation of the difference. 


wort! 
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On Leeuwarden we will not 
dwell, as it is an inland city and 
by no means dead, but must notice 
a funny item in one of its collec- 
tions of curiosities—that is a “ land- 
dagemmer,” or small pail that 
state members used to carry when 
going to council, and in which they 
put their bread and butter or 
whatever else they had by way of a 
luncheon. 

From Leeuwarden the traveller 
carries us with him to Franeker, 
“ well built, well lighted, and certain- 
ly one of the cleanest and best-kept 
towns in Friesland,” formerly a 
famous centre of learning. “ Such 
men as Adrian Metius, the mathe- 
matician; Pierius Winsemius, the 
historian ; Sixtus Amama, the theo- 
logian; Ulric Huberus, the jurist ; 
and George Kazer, who knew every 
subtlety of the Greek language, 
with a mass of other learned schol- 
ars, indectrinated the youth of that 
age in the sciences, theology, law, 
history, and dead languages. The 
spirit of learning became contagious, 
and the whole city was seized with 
a desire to acquire knowledge. 
The students imbued the citizens 
with a love of the sciences, and the 
inhabitants, not content with imbib- 
ing learning themselves, spread it 
about on the public walls ; and one 
can still see on the front of the hous- 
es, over the doors, and even on the 
walls of the stables, numbers of 
Wise inscriptions, moral precepts, 
and virtuous sentences” in Latin, 
signifying, for instance, “ Know thy- 
self”; “ Well, or not atali”; “ No- 
thing is good but what is honest, ” 
etc. The Guildhall, built in the 
same style as the Leeuwarden Chan- 
cellerie, but daubed over sith paint, 
contains two orthree rooms with their 
walls literally hidden by gloomy old 
portraits, said to be those of the pro- 
fessors of the old academy. Among 
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them is that of a woman, Anna 
Maria Schaarman, called by her 
contemporaries the modern Sappho, 
and who, besides poetry, music, 
painting, engraving, and model- 
ling, was a proficient in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Ethiopian. 
Her works were published at Ley- 
den in 1648. 

Franeker has a unique exhibi- 
tion in the shape of a Planctarium, 
or a small blue-room, with a mova- 
ble ceiling, representing the vault 
of heaven, where the planets, in the 
form of gilded balls, and by means 
of a mechanical process, rotate 
around the sun, which stands in the 
middle of the room in a kind of 
half obscurity. The room itself 
is only lighted by onecandle. ‘The 
whole apparatus is shown by a wo- 
man, said to be the grand-daughter of 
the great mathematician, Eise Eis- 
inga, who devoted seven years of 
his life, from 1773 to 1780, to mak- 
ing this planetarium. 

The tjalk, which the travellers 
had left at Harlingen, now carried 
them over to Hindeloopen, a sea- 
port and ancient city, but not one 
of those which have to complain of 
the whims of fortune; for it never 
rose to great importance at any 
time of its thousand years of ex- 
istence. Just outside the harbor 
“ the wind suddenly lulled, and one 
of those dead calms peculiar to 
these curious shores overtook us. 
The clouds seemed to stand still in 
the heavens, the very water lap- 
ping against our bows grew still, 
and, but for a bird skimming the 
horizon, a sea-dog touching the sur- 
face of the waves, or some druin- 
visch leaping in pure joy under the 
calm waters, all nature appeared as 
if wrapped in a deep sleep.” The 
town began by being a hamlet in 
the huge forest of Kreijl (most of 
whose area is now the bottom of 
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the Zuyder-Zee), and its name sig- 
nifies “ the hind’s run,” while a run- 
ning hind forms the municipal 
arms. The harbor, which in 1225, 
three hundred years after the origin 
of the town, was endowed with cer- 
tain privileges, was never large 
enough for heavily-freighted ships ; 
and though the inhabitants praise- 
worthily tried to enrich themselves 
by forming fishing companies, the 
boats had to be built in other ports, 
and the interest of Hindeloopen in 
these expeditions had always more 
or less of an artificial character. 
Notwithstanding the real. claims 
of the town to notice, it has es- 
caped the mention of historians; 
Cornelius Kempius ignores it alto- 
gether; Guicciardini merely refers 
to it; Blaeu the geographer, in spite 
of his minute exactitude, only gives 
it a dozen dry lines; and a later 
writer, the author of Les Déices 
des Pays-Bas (1769), is not more 
complimentary, though he allows 
it some “ commercial interest.” It 
often needs an artist’s eye to look 
with favor on these world-forgot- 
ten places, and draw out details 
which make us wonder how it was 
possible that they have been hither- 
to so persistently overlooked. It is 
often a greater pleasure, we con- 
fess, to read of such places than of 
those greater ones, the pilgrimages 
of the world, where each successive 
generation of scholars and explo- 
rers flocks to bring to light some 
fact or some stone, and where, 
when all that is likely to be im- 
portant has been found, they still 
pore devotedly over dust and frag- 
ments, eager to tell the world 
how the ancients ate or dressed, 
and how their present descend- 
ants retain or have lost or modi- 
fied the old manners and customs. 
Havard, accordingly, says of Hin- 
deloopen ; 


’ 
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“Small as it was, it had its arts, its 
special costume, a style of architecture, 
and a language only spoken within its 
walls—which is a fact so singular that it 
would appear incredible were it not for 
traces and incontestable proofs of their 
existence.* The most remarkable of 
its peculiarities was, and is still, the 
costume worn by the women. . . . Not 
content with having a ‘dress different to 
other nations, the inhabitants of Hinde- 
loopen regulated the style of their cos- 
tume, and adjusted it according to the 
age and position of the woman in its 
smallest detail. From its very birth a 
child is put into the national costume: 
its little legs are wrapped in the usual 
linen, but the upper part of its body is 
subjected to the prevailing habit of the 
country. Its head is covered with a 
double cap—one of linen, the other of 
silk garnished with the usual kerchief; 
above this again is placed another calico 
kerchief, and on that again a third of 
larger dimensions, scarlet in color and 
trimmed with lace. The tiny body is 
cased in a close-fitting jacket, over 
which is an embroidered bib, and the 
baby’s hands are put into calico mit- 
tens.” 


Then follows a description of the 
changes of, or rather additions to, 
the costume from the age of eigh- 


teen months upwards. The mar- 
riageable girls wore the most com- 
plicated, everything, even the 
“floss-silk stockings,” being of a 
certain regulation make, color, and 
stuff. Married women wore their 
hair entirely covered by the head- 
dress of square pieces of red cloth 
embroidered in gold, above the cap 
itself. Widows wore the same arti- 
cles, but all black and white; and, 
besides this daily costume, there 
were others worn on festival days, 
chiefly distinguished by a cape or 
overall, with other details yet, be- 
longing some to Whitsuntide, some 
to Corpus Christi, and others to be- 
trothed girls, and relating to circum- 


* The author has unfortunately omitted to give 
some of these proofs, and we have only his word fos 
this assertion. 
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stances, weddings, and funerals, to 
the length of time a woman had 
been married, and if she was a moth- 
er, etc., etc., in endless and minute 
array. ‘The town women have al- 
ready discarded their costume, but 
it is still universally worn in the 
country round about. ‘The ancient 
industries of Hindeloopen—alas! 
very degenerate nowadays—includ- 
ed a spéialité in furniture. It was 
of carved wood painted, and many 
specimens in Dutch and foreign 
collections still exist. Havard says 
of it: 


“Tts general forms have a very decid- 
ed Oriental cast. Its decorations of 
carved and gilded palms and love-knots, 
relieved by the strangest paintings it is 
possible to imagine, have no equal except 
in Persian art. Asa rule, the colors are 
loud and gaudy—red or pink, green or 
blue—but, strange to say, the whole ap- 
pears harmonious. It is peculiar and 
striking but not disagreeable to the eye. 
Most of the single pieces of furniture, 
such as tables and stands, and sledges 
are ornamented with red and blue palms, 
around which are interlaced numbers of 
Cupids of dark rose-color, the whole on 
a red ground. Sometimes these con- 
stantly-recurring Cupids (always in dark 
rose-color) are placed among a bed of 
blue flowers against a background of red, 
lightened here and there by white dots 
and touches of gold. But this medley 
of discordant colors produces a harmo- 
nious and dazzling effect, which I can 
only liken to the cashmeres cf India. 
This same style of ornamentation is 
adopted in private houses, though the col- 
ors are somewhat modified. Red yields 
todark blue, and flowers, love-knots, and 
palms are toned down into soft blue, 
green, and white, on a background of the 
finest * shade of indigo. The effect thus 
produced is very curious. I cannot say 
it is fine or pleasant, but it is not dis- 
agreeable to the eye. and certainly pos- 
sesses the advantage of not being vulgar 
or common.” 


Stavoren, the former capital of 
Friesland, is one of the towas 


* Probably /ighfest. 
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whose traditional annals, like those 
of Medemblik, reaci back into un- 
historicai times, and whose foun- 
der, Friso, a supposed contemporary 
and ally of Alexander the Great, 
built here a temple to Jupiter, and 
adorned his town with walls, pul- 
aces, and theatres. ‘The fifth cen- 
tury of our era is its real earliest 
date, and then it was only what the 
first settlement of a barbaric clan 
always is—half-camp, half-village 
—but it had gained a footing 
which it never abandoned since. 
As the centuries passed, we find 
this town, at the mouth of the Fle- 
vum, “the capital and royal resi- 
dence of Friesland,” and with a 
“ considerable commercial and in- 
dustrial reputation. Treaties of 
alliance and trade were entered in- 
to with the Romans, Danes, Ger- 
mans, and Franks, who came to 
Stavoren to barter their goods. . . 

‘The Flevum was easy to navigate, 
thus rendering the port convenient 
for commerce; able to hold a large 
fleet whose intrepid sailors explored 
distances in the North inaccessible 
to the yessels belonging to other 
nations. At this epoch the Zuy- 
der-Zee was not in existence, and 
one could walk on dry land from 
Stavoren to Medembilik. eA A 
palace was built at Stavoren (by 
Richard I.) which later on became 
the sumptuous residence of the 
kings, his successors,” and Charles, 
Duke of Brabant, journeyed to Sta- 
voren with a numerous suite to see 
and admire its wonderful splendors. 
‘This was burnt in 808, but in 815 
a still more splendid church was 
built by Bishop Odulphus. 
some Stavoren sailors who first 
passed through the Sound and 
opened the way into the Baltic, 
and the King of Denmark reward- 
ed the town by exempting its ships 
from dues on entering 


It was 


Dantzic. 
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Treaties with Sweden and Scotland 
conceded to the town similar privi- 
leges, rendering the merchants of 
Stavoren able to enter the lists with 
those of the richest and most influ- 
ential towns in the world. A six- 
teenth-century chronicler*—though 
we incline to take the statement 
as typical of the prosperity of 
the town rather than in its lit- 
eral sense—says “ the vestibules of 
the houses were gilded, and the 
pillars of the palaces of massive 
gold.” This, however, applies to 
the thirteenth century, the age 
of Marco Polo and general redun- 
dancy of imagination, colored by 
the traditions of the Arabian 
Nights. But it is true that Stavo- 
ren was one of the first towns form- 
ing part of the Hanseatic League, 
and even in the sixteenth century 
she still held the third rank. Her 
downfall was due as much to the 
nature of things as to adverse cir- 
cumstances. Prosperity spoiled 
the haughty town: “ Her inhabi- 
tants had become so rich and opu- 
lent that they were literally intoxi- 
cated with their success, and al- 
lowed themselves to grow insolent, 
exacting, and supercilious beyond 
endurance. ‘They were called the 
spoiled, luxurious children of Sta- 
voren— dartele ofte verwende Kinde- 
ren van Stavoren.’ Strangers ceased 
to trade with them, preferring the 
pleasanter- manners of the inhabi- 
tants of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bru- 
ges. In proportion as trade de- 
clined the spirit of enterprise for- 
sook the population, and the town, 
once so rich and flourishing, now 
found herself reduced from the 
first to the tenth rank.” ‘This hap- 
pened in the fourteenth century, 
and by the sixteenth “there were 
scarcely fifty houses in a state of 


* Cornelius Kempius. 
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preservation in this city, which 
formerly was the highest and no- 
blest of all.” Its appearance at 
the present time is still more sad: 
“ There are about a hundred houses, 
half of which are in ruins, but not 
one remains to recall in the va- 
guest manner the ancient glory of 
its palaces. It would be difficult 
to call the place a village even; it 
is more like one large cemetery, 
whose five hundred inhabitants 
have the appearance of having re- 
turned t). earth to mourn over the 
past and lost glories of their coun- 
try and the ancient splendor of 
their kings.” Outside the harbor 


is a large sand-bank, called the 
“ Lady’s Bank,” which for several 
centuries has blocked up the en- 
trance so that no great ships can 
enter, and tradition has seized upon 
this to point a moral eminently ap- 
propriate to the former proud mer- 


chants of this hopelessly dead city 
It is said, and repeated by Guicciar- 
dini, that a rich widow, “ petul- 
ant and saucy,” freighted a ship 
for Dantzic, and bade the master 
bring back a cargo of the rarest 
merchandise he could find in that 
town. Finding nothing more in re- 
quisition there than grain, he load- 
ed the ship with wheat and re- 
turned. ‘lhe widow was_ indig- 
nant at his bringing her such com- 
mon stuff, and ordered him, if he 
had loaded the grain at dackboort, 
to throw it into the sea at stwerboort, 
which was done, whereupon there 
immediately rose at that place so 
great a sand-bank that the harbor 
was blocked; hence the bank is 
still called “Ze Sadle,” or “ Le 
Bane dela Dame.” 

At Urk, a truly patriarchal fish- 
ing village, where “ every one, «is at 
Marken, wears the national costume, 
from the brat who sucks his thumb 
to the old man palsied with age,” 
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and where the inhabitants “ consid- 
er themselves related, forming one 
and the same family,” and are “just 
as hospitable and polite as at Mar- 
ken,” Havard spent a few very 
pleasant hours. This place is an- 
terior to the Zuyder-Zee, and was 
already, in the ninth century, a fish- 
ing settlement on one of the islands 
in Lake Flevo. Havard thinks 
that the women, with their healthy 
beauty and graceful but evident 
strength, are good samples of the 
race that inhabited these lands a 
thousand years ago. 

On entering the mouth of the 
Yssel the travellers left the tjalk 
and went across country to Kam- 
pen, admiring on their rofid the 
beautiful fields with the cows almost 
hidden in the long grass, the farms 
on little hillocks looking like minia- 
ture fortified castles, and the other 
farms surrounded by tall trees, 
where all is of a blue color, from the 
small milk-pails to the wheelbarrow, 
and the ladder leading to the loft. 
Kampen dates only from the thir- 
teenth century, but it grew rapidly, 
and two hundred years later be- 
came an Imperial town, governed 
itself, and had the right of coining 
money. At the Reformation there 
was no breaking of images or de- 
struction of works of art, neither was 
there any outbreak against the re- 
ligious orders. Large, massive tow- 
ers with pointed roofs overhang 
the quay and flank an enormous 
wall, through which an arched 
doorway leads into the town. ‘The 
Celle-broeders-Poort dates from the 
sixteenth century, and is built of 
brick and stone, with octagonal tow- 
ers, oriel windows, and carved but- 
\resses, besides a yallery, projecting 
over the door. This gate was 
named after the convent of Brothers 
of the Common Life, formerly situ- 
ated in the street leading to the 
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Poort. ‘The order has been made 
famous by the author of the /mita- 
tion. It was one of the most popu- 
lar in the Low Country, and was 
founded at Deventer by Gerhard 
Groot, a young and luxurious eccle- 
siastic, whose life reminds one of De 
Rancé, and who, giving up his pre- 
ferments, retired to his own house, 
where he lived with a few other 
men in apostolical simplicity. ‘The 
services of his followers were invalu- 
able during the plague, or Black 
Pest, in the fourteenth century. 
His successor was Florent Rade- 
wyns, a learned priest, also in high 
ecclesiastical favor, but who gave 
up his canon’s stall at Utrecht to 
embrace the life of a Brother of the 
Common Life. This institute is not 
unlike the original one of St. Francis 
of Assisi, founded in Italy a hun- 
dred years earlier ; only these broth- 
ers lived by the work of their hands, 
mostly as copyists, and as revisers 
of the manuscripts scattered over 
the town, comparing them with the 
originals and rectifying the mistakes 
of inexperienced or careless copy- 
ists. Pope Gregory XI. sanctioned 
the regulations of the order in 1376, 
and in 1431, 1439, and 1462 Euge- 
nius IV. and Pius II. confirmed the 
privileges of the rapidly-growing 
community, which counted convents 
by the score all over Holland. 
About this time they opened 
schools for the young, and “their 
instruction was everywhere court- 
ed, and their virtues, as well as their 
great talents, made them welcome 
even in the most distant countries. 
Their colleges were dedicated ei- 
ther to St. Jerome or St. Grego- 
ry, and multiplied with astonishing 
rapidity. In their convent (at 
Brussels) they hada printing-office.”” 
Their devotion to the poor and 
uneducated, and their endeavors 
to counteract the progress of the 
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Reformation by expounding to the 
people the authorized version of 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, 
and also uniting their hearers in 
prayers and offices in Dutch, Flem- 
ish, and other vernacular, were 
misrepresented by their enemies, 
and twisted into evidence of their 
heretical leanings. 

Kampen was rich in religious or- 
ders; there were the Minorites 
(Franciscans), whose church was 
built in the fourteenth century, and 
is still the most ancient monument 
in the town, but is now used as a 
school; the Recollects, the Carthu- 
sians, the Alexians, besides six con- 
vents for women. The church of 


St. Nicholas, with its double aisles 
and its grand simplicity, its beauti- 
ful antique pulpit and Renaissance 
panelling in the choir, is well worth 
a visit, were it not for the detesta- 
ble impression likely to be made on 
the visitor by the excesses in plas- 


ter and paint that disfigure the 
building. Notre Dame, a church 
almost as large and as old, has 
been restored, and its sombre, sim- 
ple, and grand decoration, its panel- 
ling in imitation of the Gothic, and 
its careful imitation of the spirit of 
ancient ornamentation make it a 
more satisfactory object of pilgri- 
mage. But the pearl of Kampen 
is the Stadhuis, or Guildhall—or 
rather what remains of it; for part 
of it was destroyed by fire in 1543. 
‘The facade is very much like the 
Chancellerie at Leeuwarden, and 
the niches still contain their origi- 
nal statuettes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. “ ‘This corner of the town- 
hall is a real delight to behold, and 
to come upon a relic of this sort, 
religiously preserved from ancient 
times, is a great source of joy to an 
artist.” But the special attractions 
are in the interior, especially in 
“two rooms, unique in their way, 
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. . . decorated with carved wain- 
scoting, which have remained intact 
from the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, when they were 
used as the council-chamber and 
judgment-hall. . . . The walls are 
furnished with flags, standards, hal- 
berds, pikes, . . . and above tiie 
door I noticed some formidable- 
looking syringes in polished leather, 
shining like gold, which were used 
in former times to squirt boiling oil 
on those of the assailants who ap- 
proached too close. A magnificent 
balustrade, crowned by an open 
gallery with columns supporting 
arched openings, separates this hall 
from the other, through which the 
persuasive eloquence of the advo- 
cates penetrated the council-cham- 
ber. . . . Running round the cham- 
ber is a huge carved bench, divided 
into stalls by jutting pedestals which 
support a pillar of Ionic base and 
Composite capital. An entablature 
also running the round of the room, 
projecting above the pillars, but re 
ceding over the stalls, completes 
this kind of high barrier between 
the councillors, and adds consi- 
derably to the majestic elegance 
which charms and impresses one. 
At the end of the hall there is a 
fine chimney-piece, comprising four 
divisions. ‘To mention its date, 
1543, is quite enough to give an 
idea of the beauty of its workman- 
ship and the elegance of its curves.” 
Among its curiosities are some fine 
silver goblets given to the town, 
and some pieces of gold-plate be- 
longing to the old guilds, as well as 
the box of beans, which served to 
determine the election of the mu- 
nicipality. It is a small donboenniér 
holding twenty-four beans, six sil- 
ver-gilt and eighteen of polished 
silver. “ When it was a question 
of deciding which of the members 
of the council should be chosen for 
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the administration, the beans were 
put in a hat, and each drew out 
one by chance, and those who drew 
forth the silver-gilt beans imme- 
diately entered on their new func- 
tions. Thiscustom was not confined 
especially to Kampen, as it was for- 
merly in vogue in the province of 
Groningen.” 

Zwolle (not a sea city) is a very 
oid town, but has a modern life 
tacked on to it, and few of its pub- 
lic buildings, churches included, 
are worth commenting upon at 
length, though its history is inte- 
resting and stirring. It was the 
birth-place and home of Thomas a 
Kempis, known in his own day as 
Hamerken, but the convent where 
he lived has unfortunately disap- 
peared. 

Harderwyk, on the Zuyder-Zee, 
or the “Shepherd’s Refuge,” was 
founded at the time of the disas- 
trous flood which made the present 
sea. Some shepherds collected 
there from the flooded meadows, 
and were joined by a few fishermen. 
A hundred years after its incor- 
poration as a town, it was already 
prosperous enough to be named 
in the Hanseatic Union by the side 
of Amsterdam, Kampen, and De- 
venter ; but it can boast of a better 
claim to notice than its material 
prosperity alone, for it had a fa- 
mous academy, founded in 1372, 
and specially devoted to theology 
and what was ther known of physi- 
calsciences. Except during an in- 
terval of half a century, after an in- 
undation that devastated and un- 
peopled the little city, this school ex- 
isted uninterruptedly till the French 
occupation, a little less than a hun- 
dred years ago, and among its na- 
tive scholars, many of whom are 
honorably known in the history of 
science, it reckons the botanist 
Boerhaave. Linnzeus spent a short 
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time there in study and research, 
and the town is not a little proud of 
having been sought out by distant 
scholars as a centre of the natural 
science of that day. Both these 
famous men have a memorial in 
Harderwyk, the former a bronze 
statue, and the latter a bust in the 
public gardens. One of the few 
interesting remains of the old town 
is the square tower of Notre Dame, 
where fires were burnt, by way of a 
beacon, to guide fishermen and sail- 
ors out at night, and indicate the 
position of Harderwyk. “ Thesea,” 
says Havard, “is very wayward in 
these parts. Formerly it was at 
some little distance from the town, 
but gradually it advanced, and end- 
ed by washing its walls; now, how- 
ever, it has in some measure re- 
ceded. . . . When the tide is low, 
fishermen often discover under 
the sand roads washed up by the 
waves, paved with stones and bricks, 
which prove that at some distant 
period streets existed where now 
the sea rules.” At present Harder- 
wyk is the depot of the troops in- 
tended for the Indian and colonial 
army of Holland, and is, in conse- 
quence, rather a gay little place. 
The charming, antique, and form- 
erly turbulent town of Amersfoort, 
the birth-place of the heroic Jan van 
Olden Barneveldt, truly the “ father 
of his country,”.was the last com- 
paratively forgotten place where our 
author passed before he got back to 
the beaten track of travel, through 
Utrecht down the Dutch Rhine to 
Amsterdam. Of this hardy, learn- 
ed, and brave people of the Neth- 
erlands he says but too truly that 
they are unknown outside their 
own frontiers. ‘“ Nobody outside” 
(of course he speaks of popular, 
world-wide reputation ; for they are 
known in scientific and literary cir- 
cles) “ knows that among the Dutch 
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are to be found honesty, cordiality, 
and sincere friendship; they do 
not know that the language of Hol- 
land is rich and poetic; that the 
Netherlanders have exceptionally 
fine institutions, sincere patriotism, 
and absolute devotion to their coun- 
try.” He complains, however, that 
the country or its representative, 
the government, does not sufficient- 
ly encourage native artists, authors, 
and savants, and forces her states- 
men to “submit to paltry coteries.” 
He also says that the decay of 
trade in the “‘ dead cities ” is partly 
attributable to the supineness of the 
inhabitants themselves, though that 
certainly does not tally with their 
enterprising spirit of old, and adds 
that Amsterdam, when threatened 
with the same danger—the moving 
sands and the encroaching waters, 
which have turned the harbors of the 
once wealthy Hanseatic cities into 
deserts —did not “sleep,” but 
“with all their ancient enezgy, not 
fearing to expend their wealth,” 
the inhabitants “cut through the 
whole length of the peninsula of 
Noord Holland, and created a canal 
40 miles long and 120 feet wide, 
wide enough for two frigates to pass 
one another”; and when that was 
found insufficient for their com- 
merce, “they again cut through the 
width of the peninsula, as they had 
cut through its length, giving te 
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ships of the heaviest tonnage two 
reads to their magnificent port. 
This was how the sons of old 
Batavia fought against the ele- 
ments—nothing stopped them; and 
we see that the gencrations which 
succeed them are animated by the 
same spirit, the same firm will, the 
same calm energy, never to be 
beaten by difficulties.” And now 
the last news of importance from 
the same spot is that of the pro- 
jected draining of the Zuyder-Zee, 
which is a plan of gigantic mag- 
nitude, the cost being estimated 
at £ 16,000,000 sterling—i.e, not 
far from $100,000,000—but the al- 
lotted time scarcely more than two 
years. The Dutch is a race te- 
nacious of vitality and power, and 
its future in its colonial empire, 
which it is now thoroughly and sci- 
entifically surveying, bids fair to 
rival its past. Even these “ dead 
cities,” when they cease to be fish- 
inghamlets and relic-museums, and, 
by the draining of the inland sea, 
have to turn for their support to 
new industries, have a chance of 
revival. ‘The last marvellous Dutch 
work—the completion of the North 
Sea Canai—is a proof that the old 
energy is yet there, and that great 
things may yet be expected, nauti- 
cally, scientifically, commercially, 
and even agriculturally, of the stur- 
dy old stock of the “Sea Beggars.” 
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THE GREAT STRIKE AT ERRICKDALE. 


ERRICKDALE is famous for its 
coal-pits, It has dozens of them. 
All night long their fires glow red 
through the darkness, and all day the 
sound of pick and hammer, and the 
creak of rusty iron chains dragging 
heavily-loaded cars up the slope of 
the mines into the light, and the 
cry of the miners, and the tramp of 
their hob-nailed shoes as they come 
and go, fill the place with noisy 
life. It is a lonely place otherwise, 
close to the sea-coast. A ponderous 
stone wharf juts far out into the 
water, and a tramway runs down 
to it for the use of the cars which 
take the coal to the vessels that are 
constantly loading. 

The village of Errickdale, at the 


time of our story, consisted of the 
black buildings connected with the 


mines, the rows of tumble-down 
tchements where the miners lived, 
and one spacious, rambling, old- 
fashioned dwelling, built a century 
previous by the first owner and 
opener of the mines, and preserved 
intact ever since, in its antique and 
solid elegance, by each new owner 
of the place. Eight months of the 
vear it was closed, with the excep- 
tion of a few rooms occupied by the 
agent, the old housekeeper, and two 
servants; one other apartment be- 
ing always kept in readiness to re- 
ceive the master whenever, for any 
reason, he chose to make his ap- 
pearance, 

But for four months, from June 
\» October, the whole house was 

irown open and filled with a bril- 
‘tant company, who spent the sum- 
mer days in merry idleness, and 
made Errickdale a scene of delight. 


Beautiful it was always, in spite of its 
loneliness—a loneliness so extreme 
that not another town or village, 
or house or hut, was to be met with 
for a dozen miles around it, except 
Teal, lying hidden from sight behind 
the hills, and five good miles away at 
that, and the lighthouse which rose 
up eerily on the summit of the dan- 
gerous, ugly rock-ledge in the cen- 
tre of Errick Bay. ‘That bay gave 
ample opportunity for sailing, row- 
ing, bathing, fishing; the beach was 
firm and good for those who cared 
to walk; the rocks were bold and 
tempting for those who cared to 
climb. In the fields the wild pink 
roses bloomed, and _ strawberries, 
raspberries, baked-apple berries, and 
blueberries followed one upon the 
other in superabundance. ‘The 
heaps of coal-dust, the begrimed 
men, the care-worn women and 
dirty children, the comfortless 
dwellings, marred very much the 
beauty ofthe place; but what would 
be the place without them? ‘The 
guests who came there soon forgot 
such trifles as the days sped by in 
merry-making ; and in the city of 
Malton a summer at Errickdale was 
spoken of as a season of unrivalled 
pleasure. 

It wasin Malton that John Ros- 
setti, the present owner of Errick 
mines, had his palace-like city 
home. There he had collected such 
treasures as few men could boast, 
even in that city, famed for its eager 
pursuit of the beautiful and the 
costly; and all of them he lavished 
upon the only being who made life 
dear to him—the daughter whom 
his idolized young wife had left to 
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him when, at the child’s birth, she 
died. 

It is a marvel that Eleanora Ros- 
setti grew up as amiable and gen- 
tle as she was; for she scarcely 
knew what it meant to have a wish 
thwarted or the merest whim of 
her fancy ungratified. Delicate 
and fair like some sheltered plant, 
she won love and tenderness wher- 
ever she went, and it seemed to her 
only as the air she breathed—she 
knew nothing else. ‘That she 
should yield her will to another’s 
never entered her mind; that she 
was to do anything for others was 
an idea quite unknown to her. Life 
was hers to enjoy; hearts were 
hers to command; let her do what 
she would, no one wished to hin- 
der her. She saw the beggars in 
the streets of Malton, she saw the 
poorly-clad people in Errickdale, 
but they never weighed upon her 
heart in the least. ‘They must be 
very lazy or very shiftless, she 
thought—if she ever thought of 
them at all. 

With the approaching winter of 
her eighteenth birthday—the win- 
ter of that great strike at Errick- 
dale which was to set the country 
ringing—there came many prophe- 
cies of want and famine, but Elea- 
nora did not heed them. She had 
a little dinner-party one evening. 
‘They were sitting around the ta- 
ble loaded with costly silver and 
delicately-painted china and rare 
viands. “Papa,” cried Eleanora 
from the head of the board, where 
she presided in girlish state, her 
clear voice ringing down to him 
like a flute and attracting every 
one’s attention—‘ papa, I mean to 
keep my eighteenth birthday by a 
masque-ball at Errickdale.” And 
then, glancing along each file of de- 
lighted and expectant guests with 
her brightest smile, “ You are all in- 
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vited at once,” she said, “ without 
further ceremony. ‘The night of 
the zoth of January, remember. 
How I hope there will be snow un- 
derfoot and stars overhead and a 
biting frost! ‘There will be bed and 
board for all, though some of ti: 
beds may have to be on the floor; 
and sleighs or carriages will be 
waiting at ‘Teal station. Oh! how 
delightful it will be!” 

Nobody waited to see if permis- 
sion would be granted her. Elea- 
nora Rossetti always had her way. 
At once a Babel of voices arose. 

“ We will make summer of win- 
ter,” Eleanora said. “The whole 
conservatory shall be sent down. 
It shall be a ball of the old régime ; 
and mind, all of you, no one shall 
be admitted who does not come 
dressed as a courtier of some sort 
to grace my palace halls. I shall 
never be eighteen again, and I mean 
to celebrate it royally.” 

“She looks like a princess this 
moment,” said a youth on her right, 
loudly enough fer her to hear, and 
to make her blush with pleasure; 
and like a princess she looked in- 
deed, slender and tall and stately. 
in her heavy purple robe, with er- 
mine and rare laces at the neck 
and wrists, and diamonds in her 
ears that sparkled no more brightly 
than her eyes. 

Down in Errickdale that night a 
northeast gale was blowing, the 
waves were dashing their spray high 
up over the wharf and against the 
cliffs, and the rain drove in slant 
sheets across the bay, where the red 
eye of the lighthouse glared steadily. 

In a cottage of three rooms. 
apart from the tenements, yet 1!'- 
tle better than they, another Jo! 
is sitting. John O’Rourke this. 
an Irishman, come eighteen years 
since from the old country; and 
with him sits his only daughter. 
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who will be eighteen in February. 
Bridget O’Rourke has no need to 
fear the verdict if she is compared 
with the heiress of Errickdale ; she 
is full as tall and stately, and her 
dark, severe beauty would be notice- 
able anywhere. But there is no 
sparkle in her eyes, that are heavy 
with unshed tears, and no smile is 
on her lips. 

These people are not poor, as 
Errickdale counts poverty. It is 
much, very much, to have a house 
to yourself, even though it be of 
three rooms only, and floor and 
walls are bare. It is much to wear 
whole clothes, though the dress is 
cotton print and the coat is fustian. 
It is much to have plenty of bread 
and cheese and a bit of cold meat 
on your table, and to have a de- 
cent table to sit at. Errickdale 
counts these things luxuries. John 
O'Rourke is a sort of factotum for 
the agent, and, next to him, has 
higher wages than any other man 
on the place; but, for all that, his 
brow is lowering to-night, and as he 
sits in moody silence his fingers 
work and his hands are clenched, 
as though he were longing for a 
fight with some one. 

“You're not eating, Bridget, my 
girl,” he said at last, draining the 
last drop of his cup of tea. “ You're 
not as hungry as I.” 

She pushed her plate away. 
can’t eat, father,” she said. “ Down 
in the hollow Smith’s wife and 
babes are crying with hunger, and 
over at Rutherford’s the girls 
haven't a shoe to their feet in this 
bitter weather.” 

_~ And so you must go hungry too, 
girl?” he asked. 

“Tcan’teat,” she said again. “It 
chokes me. Why should I have 
good things, and they go starving ? 
I wish I was starving with them !” 

“Tut, tut, girl! What help would 
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that be? And what’s Smith, any- 
how, and Smith’s boys, but Orange-’ 
men, that hoot at ye Sundays, and 
laugh at your going ten miles, all, 
as they say, to worship images ?” 

Bridget smiled faintly. ‘This 
righteous John O’Rourke was no 
very fervent Catholic in his deeds, 
whatever his words might go to 
prove. It was seldom that he 
found himself able to foot those 
good ten miles with her, though 
she did it regularly, in spite of ridi- 
cule and difficulty. 

“Orangemen or not,” she an- 
swered, “they’re flesh and blood 
like me. God made ’em. If I try 
to eat, I think I see them with no- 
thing, and I long to give all I have 
to them.” 

“T tell ye,” O’Rourke exclaimed, 
“times are bad enough now, but 
they'll be worse soon, if master 
don’t take heed. There'll be a 
strike in Errickdale before the win- 
ter’s out.” 

“Q father! no. I hope not. 
Nothing like that would ever move 
the master. He’s that set in his 
own way, he would only hold out 
stronger against ’em—he would.” 

“T think so myself, girl—I think 
so myself. I’ve known him well 
these eighteen years; he’s firm as 
rock. But the men don’t credit 
it. ‘They are murmuring low now, 
but it will be loud shouting before 
we know it. Bridget, I'll to Mal- 
ton and see the master myself, come 
morning.” 

“ Yes, father,” said Bridget ; “ and 
l'll go with you and speak with 
Miss Eléanora.” 

A few hours later, the city lady 
and the Irish girl stood face to face 
in Eleanora’s boudoir. ‘There was 
a startled look in Eleanora’s eyes. 
What strange story is this which 
Bridget tells her? ‘There must be 
some mistake about it. 
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“They are very poor in Errick- 
dale,” Bridget said slowly, keeping 
down the quiver from her voice 
and the tears from her eye. “House 
after house they have nothing but 
potatoes or mush to eat, and no- 
thing but rags to wear. I don’t 
think it’s the master’s fault may- 
be. 
not all he should be, miss.” 

As if John Rossetti did not know 
the character of the man whom he 
had left in power among his miners ! 
Alas for Bridget! and alas for Er- 
rickdale ! 

“But do you suffer, Bridget ?” 
and Eleanora looked at her com- 
passionately, and then with deep 
admiration. She had let her talk, 
had let her stay, where carelessly 
she would have sent off any other, 
because it was such a delight to 
her to see that face in its grave and 
regular beauty, and to hear the 
rich voice with its sorrowful cadence 


like the minor note of an organ 


chant. Even had she been of like 
station and wealth with herself, 
Eleanora would have felt no pangs 
of jealous fear; for her own beauty 
and that of Bridget were of too per- 
fect and delicious a contrast for 
that, and her trained artistic taste 
was considering it with pleasure all 
the while that their talk went on. 

“ Not that way,” Bridget answer- 
ed her. “I’ve food and clothes a 
plenty myself. But it’s as if the 
hunger and want were tugging at 
my heart instead of my body, by 
day and by night. The lean faces 
and the wailing come between me 
andall else. Miss Eleanota, I wish 
you could once see’ them—only 
once.” 

“What's this!’ Bridget O’Rourke 
here too? A _ well-planned plot, 
truly.” And John Rossetti strode 
into the room as though on the 
point of turning the girl out from 


Sometimes I fear the agent is - 
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it, only his daughter, coming to 
meet him, stepped unwittingly be. 
tween. 

“Yes, papa,” she said, “ it’s Brid- 
get, come to the city, I suppose, fo: 
the first time in her life. And, pa- 
pa, she tells such a sad story about 
Errickdale. Will you please send 
them some money at once?” 

“Not a penny,” her father an- 
swered. “Not one penny of mine 
or yours shall they have. These 
people think to force me to their 
will by astrike! They shall learn 
what manner of master they have. 
Do they not know that Errick 
mines might lie idle a year, and | 
hold my head above water bravely? 
And do they dream there are no 
men willing and glad to be hired 
for the price they cavil at? Let 
them strike when they please. That 
is the only message John O’Rourke 
has to carry home with him for his 
pains, and all that you shall have 
either, Bridget. Take it and be 
gone.” 

“Oh! no, Bridget, not yet,” Elea- 
noracried. “Iamnotready. Pa- 
pa, what can you be thinking of— 
sending her away when I am not 
ready to have her go? Let us con- 
sider for a minute, papa. She is 
so troubled ” ; and, indeed, Bridget’s 
face was livid in its distress, and 
when she strove to speak her voice 
died away in a moan. “How 
much do the people want, papa?” 

He laughed grimly. “I shall 
grant them nothing,” he said. 
“ However, since you are curious. 
they do not want as much as your 
ball will cost me, my love. How 
would you like to give that up fo! 
them ?” 

“ My ball! Of course not. What a 
ridiculous idea! All Malton knows 
of it by this time, and twenty peo- 
ple are invited already, and I have 
sent formy dressmaker. Of course 
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I could not give that up for any- 
thing! But you were only jesting, 
papa dear. I know you could not 
mean it. Bridget, papa knows 
best, you may be sure. I never 
trouble my head about business. 
But I will tell you what you shall 
do. I am going to have a masque- 
ball at Errickdale in January—such 
grand doings as were never known 
there before—and you shall come to 
it! You shall be where you can 
see the splendid court-dresses and 
the flowers and the feast, and hear 
the music—the very best music that 
Malton can furnish. So don’t wor- 
ry any more, Bridget, and you shall 
surely be there.” 

Bridget looked slowly round the 
room, full of warmth and light, and 
comfort and beauty. From the 


picture-frames haggard eyes seem- 
ed to stare at her; in the corners, 
and half hidden by the velvet hang- 
ings, figures wasted by want seem- 


ed to stretch their bony fingers to- 
wards her; through the canary’s 
song and the splash of the scented 
fountain voices weak with fasting 
seemed to call on her for aid. But 
it had become impossible for her to 
utter another word in their behalf. 
A plan, a hope, flashed through her 
mind, 

“Yes, Miss Eleanora,” she said, 
“IT will come to your ball.” And 
waiting for no more words, she 
went away. 

“She is worrying her life out,” 
Eleanora said pityingly. “I don’t 
believe she eats properly.” And 
taking more trouble for a poor per- 
son than she had ever done before, 
she wrote to the housekeeper at Er- 
rickdale to send Bridget O’Rourke 
every day substantial and tempting 
food enough for an entire meal. 
Then she dismissed the whole mat- 
ter; or rather the dressmaker was 
announced, and the important 
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question as to whether her ball- 
dress should be of velvet or satin 
drove all minor subjects, such as 
hunger and cold and nakedness, 
from her mind. 

Meanwhile, Bridget strove to calm 
her father’s wrath, which he poured 
forth volubly as the train carried 
them home; and when he was still, 
she thought out to its full scope 
the plan which had occurred to 
her. She would goto the ball, and, 
when the guests were assembled, 
she would step forth from her hid- 
ing-place, and stand before them 
all, and plead the people's’ cause. 
But the more she thought of it 
the more her heart misgave her. 
Why should she hope they would 
heed her then rather than to-day? 
Would not the master only be the 
more incensed against his miners, 
because of the shame to which he 
would be exposed? Yes, she felt 
sure that this would be the result. 
And then the Tong, long days and 
weeks which must elapse before the 
chance would come at all! How 
could she endure it? She put that 
sudden hope and plan away. In- 
stead of it, she prayed again and 
again with smothered sobs: “O 
Christ! who for love of us died for 
us, save thy people now.” 

3ut she walked the long walk 
home from ‘Teal station without 
fatigue, and came into Errickdale 
strong and well, to meet the woes 
she yearned to heal. The children 
had learned to understand her pity 
for them. They welcomed her re- 
turn with cries for food; she gave 
them what she could, and lay down 
supperless herself that night to 
rest. After that, each day brought 
her a full meal from the great house, 
but she never tasted of it; there 
were those who needed it more, 
she said. 

Once, on her way to a poor fam- 
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ily with a basket of these provisions, 
the smeli of the well-cooked fvod 
produced such a violent craving 
that it seemed to her for a moment 
that she should go mad. With a 
great effort she controlled herself 
and stood still. “ Christ,” she pray- 
ed, “have mercy! Shall I eat 
dainties while the children starve ?” 
‘The craving did not cease, but 
strength to resist it came. She en- 
tered the wretched room to which 
she was bound, and fed the inmates 
who crowded around her; then she 
hurried home. Inthe cupboard were 
a few crusts and a bone already well 
picked. How sweetly they tasted ! 
And while she feasted on them a 
woman crawled feebly in. “I’ve 
fasted long,” she said, and quietly 
Bridget gave her all she had. 
‘Iwice afterward she felt that 
horrible craving, and then it ceas- 
ed. Her father saw that she ate 
little, but never guessed how lit- 


tle it really was; Ne saw that she 
grew pinched and pale, but fancied 
it was grief alone that caused it. 
He did not know, and no one knew, 
that, with what Errickdale counted 
* plenty ” at her command, Bridget 


was living like the poorest. The 
thirst for self-sacrifice, the thirst 
of a supernatural love, consum- 
ed her. ‘“ He did it,’ she used to 
say to herself. ‘‘ He was poor for 
us, and he died for us.” From her 
room one by one her possessions 
departed; she carried them to those 
who, as she thought, needed them 
more, or she disposed of them for 
their use. Soon the attic room, 
which no one but herself ever en- 
tered, held literally nothing but the 
crucifix on the wall. Laying her 
weary limbs on the hard floor at 
night, she thought of the hard cross 
whereon her Lord had died. “ Mine 
is an easier bed than his,” she 
said, and smiled in the darkness. 
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“May he make me worthier to 
share his blessed pains !” 

But the nights were few that she 
spent on even so poor a couch as 
this. There was sickness in Er- 
rickdale as well as want, and Bridget 
was nurse, and doctor, and servant, 
and watcher beside the dead. And 
in her princess life at Malton 
Eleanora Rossetti counted the same 
long hours blithely, eager for her 
festival to come. 


The 2oth of January! Stars 
overhead, and snow underfoot, and 
a biting frost to make Errickdale as 
merry as its heiress wished. Winter 
without, and want and woe perhaps; 
but who needed to think of that? 
In the old mansion summer itself 
was feigning. Orange and lemon 
trees mingled their golden fruits 
and spicy bloom in the corridors 
and halls and up and down the 
winding stairs. Lamps _ burned 
some faintly-scented oil, that filled 
the warm air with a subtle, delicious 
odor, and lamps and tall wax tapers 
flooded the room with golden but 
undazzling light. Fountains play- 
ed among beds of rare ferns and 
exotics; and magnificent blossoms 
lay in reckless profusion upon the 
floor, to be trodden upon, and 
yield their perfume, and die unheed- 
ed. And in doublet and hose and 
cap and plume, and all the gay fes- 
tival gear of a king’s court of 
medizval times, hosts of servants 
waited upon Eleanora’s word. 

The winter twilight fell soon over 
Errickdale. In its gathering shad- 
ows John Rossetti. was galloping 
home from Teal on his swiftest 
horse, when the creature shied sud- 
denly, then stopped, trembling all 
over. A woman stood in the path, 
ghostly and strange to see through 
the gloom. Fearless John Rossetti 


started at the unexpected sight. 
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“ What do you want of me ?” he ask- 
ed. 

“Food,” the woman answered, in 
a voice that thrilled him with inex- 
plicable awe; from some far-off 
land it seemed to come—a land that 
knew nothing of easeand joy. “Your 
people die of want, and cold, and 
pain,” it said. “In the name of 
God Almighty, and while you have 
time, hear me and help them.” 

Then this fearless John Rossetti 
sneered. “While I have time?” 
hesaid. “I have no time to-night, 
I warrant you. Choose better sea- 
sons than this for your begging, 
Bridget O’Rourke.” 

He struck the spurs into his 
horse, but, though it quivered 
all over again, it would not move 
an inch. ‘The woman lifted her 
hands to heaven. ‘God, my God! 


I have done all I can,” she said. 
And 


“T ledve it now with thee.” 
so she vanished. 

In Errick Hall Eleanora was speak- 
ing to a servant. “ Make haste,”’ 
she said. “I had almost forgotten 
it. Make haste and bring Bridget 
O'Rourke to me. I promised she 
should see it all.” 

The servant hurried obediently 
to John O’Rourke’s cottage. Its 
owner was crouching sullenly over 
the fire. “ Where’s my girl?” he 
said. “Miss Eleanora wants her 
to see the sights? See ‘em she 
shall, then. It’s little she gets of 
brightness now, poor thing. Brid- 
get! Bridget !” 

But though he called loudly, no 
one answered. He climbed the 
stairs to the dark attic, and still no 
reply. 

“Give me the light, boy,” he 
cried, with a dull foreboding at his 
heart, and he and the servant en- 
tered the room together. 

She was not there. What was 
more, nothing was there—literally 
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nothing—except the cross of Him 
who gave his all, his very life, for 
men. 

“T fear, I fear,” this John said, 
trembling; and he took the crucifix 
down, and carried it with him for 
defence against invisibie foes whom 
he dreaded far more than anything 
he could see. 

“We will go look for her, 
O’Rourke,” the servant said. “I 
must find her for Miss Eleanora, if 
not for her own sake.” 

In the kitchen supper was on the 
table, and the fire crackled on the 
hearth. Her loving father had 
been waiting long for her. Where 
was the child? 

They asked the question at every 
tenement and every room. The 
people joined them in the search 
for her whom they all held dear. 
On the outskirts of the place, and 
where the road stretched out with- 
out another sign of habitation for 
five miles to Teal, was a lonely 
hovel. 

“She’s there,” one woman said 
to another. “’Course she’s there. 
Might ’a’ known it. Jake Ireton’s 
wife had twins yesterday, and it’s 
little else they have. She’s there, 
caring for ’em.” 

Yet they paused at the door, as 
if loath to open it. The whole 
throng seemed to feel that vague 
foreboding which John O’Rourke 
had felt; those who were able to 
crowd into the narrow room enter- 
ed it timidly. What was it that 
they dreaded ? 

In the grand saloon of Errick 
mansion, decked like a regal ball- 
room, John Rossetti’s daughter, at- 
tired gorgeously like the French 
queen in the famous painting which 
is Malton’s pride, received her 
courtiers ; and the band played the 
gay dance-music, and the light feet 
of the dancers glided over the floors. 


, 
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In the poorest hut of Errickdale 
John O’Rourke’s daughter receiv- 
ed her courtiers, too, in regal state. 

It was dark and silent there be- 
fore the torches were brought in. 
By their flaring light the people 
saw the poor mother on a bed of 
rags and straw. 

“ Be still as ye can,” she said 
softly. “Is’t thee, O’Rourke? 
Thy good girl’s been wi’ me this 
four hours. One o’ my babbies died, 
thank God! She laid it out there 
all decent.” 

And then, in the dim light, they 
saw the outline of a tiny form be- 
side the bed, such being the roses 
and adornings of Bridget’s court. 

‘She heard a horse go trampling 
by, and went to see ’t,” the yoman 
said. ‘“‘ When she came back, says 
she: ‘”I'was master. I’ve plead- 
ed my last plea for my people. 
My heart’s broke.’ Then t’other 


babby cried, and she took’tto still it, 


and she lay down wi’ it, and, ever 
since, they’ve both been still, and I 
hope she’s sleepit and forgot her 
woes awhile, God bless her!” 

Sleeping on the hard floor, but 
she does not feel it. They bring 
the torches near her; she does not 
heed the glare, though the baby on 
her bosom starts and wakes and 
weeps. She does not hear it weep. 
In truth, this queen has forgotten 
her woes in a dreamless slumber, 
and truly God has blessed her ; but 
with bitter wailing her courtiers 
kneel before her in the court of 
Death, the king. 

There is food on the table which 
her own hands had placed there; 
there is fire on the hearth which her 
own hands kindled. She who lies 
there dead has not died of cold or 
hunger; she has died of a broken 
heart. 

And the viol and flute and harp 
ring sweetly, and the trumpet and 
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drum have a stately sound in Er. 
rick Hall, and youths and maidens 
dance and make merry. ‘The great 
doors were flung open, and in long 
procession the guests passed into 
the banqueting-hall, where was 
room for every one to sit at the mag- 
nificent tables, and Eleanora was en- 
throned on a dais, queen of them all. 
Reproduced as in a living picture 
was aball of Le Grand Monargque. 
“ John Rossetti has surpassed him- 
self,” his guests said with admiring 
wonder. In a pause of the music 
Eleanora’s silvery laugh was heard; 
she looked with pride at her father, 
and spoke aloud so that all might 
hear: “ Yes, there never was such 
a father as mine. His birthday 
gift is beyond my highest expecta- 
tions.” 

“ Rossetti of Errickdale !”’ 

From above their heads the 
strange voice came. Far up in 
the embrasure of a window a man 
with a lighted torch was standing. 
John O’Rourke’s eyes met John 
Rossetti’s, and commanded them, 
and held them fast. 

“We mean no harm,” he said. 
“We come peaceable, if you meet 
us peaceable ; but if not, there’s dan- 
ger and death all round ye. I warn 
ye fairly. Miss Eleanora bade my 
Bridget come to see her feast, and 
we've come to bring her. Ye'd 
best sit quiet, all of ye, for we've 
fire to back us.” And he held his 
torch dangerously near to the cur- 
tains. Errickdale hall and Errick- 
dale master were in his power. 

Coming through the hall they 
heard it—the steady, onward tramp 
of an orderly and determined 
crowd; the notes of a weird Irish 
dirge heralded. their coming. ‘Two 
and two the courtiers of Bridget 
O'Rourke marched in. 

Men in rags, their lips close-shut 
and grim, a rude and flaring torch 
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borne in each man’s hand ; haggard 
women with wolfish eyes and scant- 
ly clad, leading or carrying children 
whoare wailing loudly or moaning in 
a way that chills the blood to hear, 
while the women = shrilly sing 
that dirge for a departed soul— 
would the terrible procession never 
cease? Blows and clamor would 
be easier to bear than this long- 
drawn horror, as two and two the 
people filed around the loaded ta- 
bles and gayly-attired guests. 

Rising in amazement at the first 
entrance of these new-comers, 
throughout their coming Eleanora 
stood upright, one hand pressed 
upon her heart, as if to quell its ra- 
pid beating. Beautiful, and queenly 
despite her pallid cheeks, she stood 
there, yet two and two the people 
passed slowly up the hall, and slowly 
passed before her dais, and made no 
sign of homage. It was another 
queen who held them in her sway. 

Was it over at last ?—for the pro- 
cession that seemed to have no end 
ceased to file through the lofty 
doors. The men stood back against 
the wall, still with their lips close- 
shut and grim; they lowered their 
torches as banners are lowered to 
greet a funeral train. The women 
flung up their lean, uncovered arms, 
and shrieked out one more wail of 
bitter lamentation, then stood silent 
too. The very babes were still. 
And all eyes were fixed upon the 
door—all except John O’Rourke’s, 
that never stirred from John Ros- 
setti’s face. 

Borne in state, though that state 
was but a board draped with a rag- 
ged sheet—her face uncovered to 
those stars and to that biting frost, 
her feet bare to those- snows for 
which Eleanora wished; the face 
marked by a suffering which was 
far deeper than any that mere cold 
or hunger causes, yet sealed by it 
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to an uplifted look which was be- 
yond all earthly loveliness; the 
hands crossed on a heart that ached 
no longer, over the crucifix which 
was this queen’s only treasure—so 
Bridget O'Rourke had come to 
Eleanora’s feast. 

And so they bore her up the hall; 
and before the regal dais this more 
regal bier stood still. 

Then at last Eleanora moved, and 
started, and stretched out her 
hands. “What do you want of 
me?” she said. “What is it that 
you want of me? Speak to me, 
Bridget O’Rourke. Speak to me.” 

They were face to face again in 
their youth and beauty, but the 
contrast between them now brought 
no delight. ‘They were face to face 
again ; but let this heiress command 
as she might or beg as she might, 
never again would the rich voice 
speak to her with passionate plead- 
ing, or the grave eyes meet her own 
with a stronger prayer than words. 
This Queen of Death made no 
answer to her royal sister, except 
the awful answer of that silence 
which no power of earth can break. 

“Rossetti of Errickdale !”’ 

Once again from far above their 
heads they heard him calling—the 
man whose earthly all lay dead be- 
fore them. 

“We threatened to strike for 
food, and we feared ye. We suffer- 
ed sore like slaves, for we feared 
ye. It’s ye that may fear us now, 
I tell ye, for to-night we strike for 
a life. Give us my good girl’s life 
again—my good girl’s life.” 

He was wild with grief, and the 
people were wild with want and grief. 
Echoing up to the arches, their 
shout rang loud and long. “We 
strike for alife,” they cried. “ Give 
us back that life, or we burn ye all 
together.” 

Owner of princely wealth was he 
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upon whom they called. Seven 
hours ago that life was in his gift— 
one act of pity might have saved 
it, one doled-out pittance kept the 
heart from breaking. Let him lavy- 
ish his millions upon her now; he 
cannot make her lift a finger or 
draw a breath. 

“John O’Rourke! ” 

It was not the master’s voice that 
answered. For the first time John 
O’Rourke’s eyes turned from the 
master and looked upon Eleanora. 
The queen of a night held out her 
hands again to her who had gone 
to claim the crown of endless ages. 

“ John O’Rourke,” she said, gen- 
tly and slowly, so that each word 
carried weight, “what is it that 
Bridget wants of me? What would 
she ask if she could speak to me 
to-night? I will give her whatever 
she would ask. Does she want her 
life back again?” 


The unexpected question, the 


gentle words, struck home. Sud- 
denly O’Rourke’s defiant eyes grew 
dim; and through his tears he saw 
his good girl’s face, with the deep 
lines of suffering plain upon it, and 
the new and restful look of perfect 
peace. It pleaded with him as no 
words could plead. 

“Miss Eleanora,” he cried, “I 
wouldn’t have her back. Not for 
all the world I wouldn’t call her 
back. She’s been through sore an- 
guish, and I thank God it’s over. 
Give us food and fair wages, miss--- 
that’s all she would ask of ye.” 

He paused, and in the pause 
none dreamed how wild a fight the 
man was fighting with his wrath 
and hatred. But still that worn 
and silent form pleaded with him 
and would not be gainsaid. At 
length he spoke, huskily : 
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“ And she would ask of us, miss, 
not to harm one of ye, but to let 
master and all go free for the love 
of God. Shall we do what Bridget 
would ask of us, my men ?” 

His strained voice faltered, he 
burst into loud Irish weeping—a 
lonely father’s weeping, touching to 
hear in its patient resignation. 

“Yes! yes!” the men and wo- 
men answered him; and in the hall 
rich and poor wept and laughed to- 
gether, for the great strike of Er- 
rickdale was over, and peace was 
made, and want supplied. But 
through the tumult of sorrow and 
rejoicing she alone lay utterly un- 
moved and silent who had won life 
at the price of life. 

The story is often told in Malton 
of a young girl, very beautiful and 
much beloved, who renounced the 
world on the night of her eighteenth 
birthday, in the very midst of a 
feast of unequalled splendor, and 
at the threshold of a future full of 
brilliant promise. They say she 
dwelt in lonely Errickdale, among 
the poor and ignorant, and lived 
like them and for them. And now 
and then they add that, when once 
some one ventured to ask her why 
she chose so strange a life, she an- 
swered that she had seen death at 
her feast in the midst of pomp and 
splendor, and had learned, once for 
all, their worth. But when she was 
turther asked if she could not be 
willing, like many others present at 
that feast, to care for the poor and 
to give to them, and yet have joy 
and comfort too, the fire of a di- 
vine love kindled in her eyes, and 
she answered that she counted it 
comfort and joy to live for the peo- 
ple for whom she had seen another 
content and glad to die. 
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MODERN MELODISTS. 


SCHUMANN.* 


RoBERT SCHUMANN was the true 
successor of Schubert. ‘The impas- 
sioned admirer of him whom he de- 
signated as “the Prince of Melody,” 
Schumann, though not equalling his 
inimitable predecessor, succeeded 
nevertheless in winning for himself 
a lofty place among the masters of 
lyric music. 

We say that Schumann has not 
equalled Schubert ; but it must not 
thence be concluded that he is ne- 
cessarily inferior to his rival each 
time that he treats an analogous 
subject. Schumann has perhaps 
rendered all the shades of human 
love with as much truth and depth 
as Schubert, but scarcely ever has 
he reached the dramatic power of 
“The Erl King” and “ The Young 
Nun”; never has he found the 
brilliant coloring and light which 
shines out in “ ‘he Mariner,” “ The 
Departure,” and “ The Stars.” Thus 
Schumann’s //ida/go is evidently the 
same cavalier as he of Schubert’s 
“ Departure.” In Schubert he quits 
his German Fatherland and hur- 
ries forth to seek new pleasures. 
Schumann takes him into Spain: 
“Mine be fresh flow’rets rare,” he 
cries, “ the hearts of ladies fair, and 
combat fierce.” Alas! 
Quantum mutatus! The beauties 
of Spain bring small inspiration, and 
the 


mine the 


Schumann’s bolero resembles 


Joyous song of Schubert just as 


much as a military band,of Madrid 


resembles an orchestra of Vienna. 


* See Les Mélodistes,’”* by M. Arthur Coquard, in 
Le Contemporain for Nov. 1, 1872 


In the same way, in dramatic situa- 
tions, Schumann is not always well in- 
spired. Instead of being simple, his 
thought is vulgar (as in “ ‘The Hos- 
tile Brothers ” and “ The Two Gren- 
adiers”), or else, in larger works, his 
search for the dramatic accent gives 
a strained expression to his style and 
a wearisome obscurity to his inten- 
tion. ‘This, however, is not always 
the case. Who does not know the 
admirable “ Funeral March ” of his 
Quintette, assuredly the most beau- 
tiful of his symphonic works, and 
excelling all the musigue de cham- 
bre of Schubert ? 

The overture to Manfred has 
many sombre beauties; but instead 
of following these lugubrious ac- 
cents by a plaint more melodious, 
more human, and less infernal— 
instead of letting in a little light to 
make his “ darkness” yet more “ vis- 
ible’—Schumann only quits the 
shadows to precipitate himself into 
utter blackness, and horror suc- 
ceeds alarm. 

We find, however, the true note 
of dramatic inspiration in the Lied 
“J'ai pardonné,” with its cry of 
love betrayed and of terrible male- 
diction. 

** J’ai vu ton Ame en songe, 
J’ai vu la nuit of sa doulenr la er 


Et le remords a tes pas enchain 
Et ton printemps aux larmes destiné.’’ * 


The effect is all the more striking 


because absolutely new: an harmo- 


***In dreams I have seen thy soul; I have seen 
the night in which she hides her woe; I have seen 
remorse to thy footsteps chained, and thy spring- 
time doomed to tears.” 
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nic sequence of incredible bold- 
ness, resolving itself into fresh dis- 
cords more audacious still, and, 
hovering above, a simple phrase of 
song, which falls cold and solemn, 
like a malediction from on high ! 
Towards the middle the discords 
resolve themselves regularly; and 
before resuming the original idea, 
before returning to the expressions 
of anguish uttered by the first 
harmonies, Schumann allows us, 
through eight bars, a_breathing- 
time, on a very simple phrase which 
he keeps in the proximate keys to 
the primitive. If, with regard to 
the overture to Manfred, Schumann 
is to be reproached with having al- 
lowed so little light to find entrance 
among its shadows, he has, at any 
rate in this case, had the good 
sense to submit to the necessary 
laws of contrast, and thus gains 
much by allowing us to breathe a 
few moments, that we may realize 
more fully the depth of despair to 
which he is about to drag us down. 
He returns to the first phrase, and 
we hear again the chords which 
have already so deeply moved us; 
still the melodic phrase enlarges 
and mounts upward, while the dis- 
cords take a new development. 
After this tempest of the soul we 
reach the haven, the key returns to 
uf on the words Fai pardonne 
(“I have pardoned”), and Schu 
mann leayes us filled with admira- 
tion, not unmixed with horror. 
Strange eccentricity of the hu- 
man genius! In this sublime Zed, 
perhaps the most powerful page 
which S@humann has written, we 
can discover the germ of those de- 
fects which too often mar his more 
extended works, and begin to un- 
derstand why Schumann has fallen 
into the obscurities we just now 
named. What is, in fact, the espe- 
cial characteristic of this wonderful 
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melody? Despair; 
under tortuous and 
forms. 

If only Schumann would have 
Leen content to paint the sufferings 
of the heart, all might have ¢ 
well; but no, he exhausts him- 
self in attempting also to render the 
tortures of the mind, the anxious 
doubting of Manfred, the absolute 
negation incarnate in Faust. Now, 
if the torments of the heart furnish 
one of the most powerful elenients 
of the drama (Orestes, Edipus, and 
Phedrus prove this truth), there is 
absolutely nothing artistic whatever 
in mental torments, philosophic 
doubt, and scepticism. The true 
artist, by his very nature, must be- 
lieve and love. 

If against this assertion Goethe, 
Byron, and Alfred de Musset are 
quoted—three great poets, with 
whom Schumann hassome analogy— 
we would say: All three were poets, 
not because, but in spite, of doubt; 
and, what is truer still, they are 
poets when they cease to doubt, 
or when they struggle against it. 
Even Alfred de Musset was no 
sceptic when he exclaimed in his 
immortal “ August Night” (uit 
d Aott): 


but = despair 


exaggerated 


gone 


**O ma muse, ne pleurez pas ; 
A qui perd tout, Dieu reste encore. 
Dieu 1a-haut, l’espoir ici-bas!” * 


Alas! Schumann also knew the 
evilofour time. Was it not doubt 
which made him lose his way in 
the search after some impossible 
and anti-artistic ideal? Was it not 
doubt which, by day and night, tor 
tured his sick soul and urged him 
on to commit suicide? Doubt, in 
his impassioned mind, engendered 
madness; need we, after this, wonder 


** Weep not, my Muse; oh! weep no more. U 
tays wi im who lowes all beside —Ceod on hiz 
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that his artistic ideas were confus- 
ed, his tone unhealthy, and that his 
music oftener makes us think of 
death than life, darkness than 
light ? But when Schumann suc- 
ceeds in tearing himself from the 
fatal embrace of scepticism, his 
musical inspirations take sublime 
flights. When he sang of love he 
was truly great, because he believ- 
ed in love 

While Schubert was content to 
throw off, one by one, without appar- 
ent connection, his admirable Zzed- 
er,* Schumann gathered all the 
shades of tenderness into a marvel- 
lous unity—as, for instance, in the 
“ Loves of a Poet” and “ Woman’s 
Love,” in which we are made to 
traverse all its phases. 

Before saying any more about 
these two important works, we 
would name several detached Lieder 
of singular gracefulness: “ Désir,” 
or “Chanson du Matin ” (A Morning 
Song), and “O ma Fiancée.” Nor 
must we forget a reverie, “ Au Loin” 
(Far Away), on which is the impress 
of an infinite sadness, We seem 
in it to be listening, at the dead of 
night, tothe lament of an exile weep- 
ing at the thought of his country and 
all whom he loves. It reminds us of 
a Daniel singing, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, the divine plaint 
of captivity: Super flumina Baby- 
lonis, illic sedimus et flevimus. 

The “Loves of a Poet” open 
with a series of little melodies full of 
poesy—a little nosegay of fragrant 
flowers which the poet offers to his 
beloved. It is when, alas! he has 
been betrayed by the faithless one 
‘hat he sings his sublime song “J’ai 
pardonné "—a pardon which is 
nevertheless, worse than a 
diction. , 


” 


, 


male- 


* We hope that ina former notice we have shown 
that there is an ari istic connection between them. 
(See Tuz Catuoric Wortp for February, 1377.) 
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If only the “ Loves of a Poet’ 
ended with this admirable melody, 
the work would be complete; and 
the effect marvellous. But no; 
Henri Heine, the author of the 
poem, prolonged in an inexplicable 
fashion the situation, henceforth 
without interest, and the betrayed 
poet comes back to tell us that he 
is—unfortunate! Did we not know 
it already? He repeats this stale 
bit of information wve times over 
consecutively, in mine “ Lieder,”’ 
and under wine different forms !—a 
literary impossibility which inevi- 
tably reminds us of the despair of 
the Cid, persistently offering his 
head to Chimenes. 

At the fourth reapparition Heine 
seems at last to begin to suspect 
that the plaintive tone is weari- 
some; but he finds nothing better, 
by way of a change, than to throw 
his hero into the humoristic style— 
ve had almost said the grotesque. 
Our readers shall judge : 


“ A man loves a woman, 
Of whom one, more fortunate, has the love.” 


Already we have a trio of lovers. 
We continue : 


* But he who reigns in this heart 
Fancies another, in 47s turn,” 


Here, then, is an interesting quar- 


ternion of people who cannot 
contrive to come to an understand- 
ing with one another; but we are 
not at the end. Enter another in- 
dividual—Number 5. 


“ The fair one, in revenge, 
Makes choice of au unknown,” 


And 
lover, 


now, place for the last 


Whose ‘‘ hand and heart alike 
Will be for the first comer.”’ 


A jurisconsult would simply 
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have told us: Primus amat Secun- 
dam, que Tertium, qui Quartam, 
que Quintum, qui Sextam... 
(cetera desiderantur)—which, at 
any rate, would have had the merit 
of clearness; and, on remarking 
immediately that the spectes contain- 
ed three feminine terminations and 
three masculine, he would have 
celebrated three marriages. 

Even the genius of Goethe, which 
imagined the SZilective affinities, 
would never have sufficed to create 
these Repulsive affinities. But the 
one most to be pitied is the unfor- 
tunate Schumann, who had con- 
-demned himself to set this theory of 
Elective Repulsions to music. In 
his place one would have preferred, 
like Rameau, to seek one’s inspira- 
tions fron the Gasette de Hollande. 

Henri Heine, after this sour de 
force, has nothing left but to kill 
his poet; and he kills him accord- 
ingly. After a few more insipid- 
ities which fill the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth Zveder, 
the poet will order his coffin— 


‘“* Of wood encircled with iron, 
Bigger than the tun of Heidelberg, 
Longer than the bridge of Treves 

Or that of Frankfort,” etc. 


The last feature might have been 
touching, if it had beea better man- 
aged. “ Know you,” asks the poet, 
“what makes my coffin so heavy ? 


“* It is that it contains my joy, 
My sorrow, and my love.”’ 


The music of Schumann is af- 
fected by the feebleness of the 
poem. ‘The melodies which follow 
“J'ai pardonné”’ are inferior to the 
preceding ones. It is only towards 
the end that the musician escapes 
from the material hindrances of the 
subject; the air gains in freedom, 
the harmonies.in richness ; the poor 


poet recovers some of his first ac. 
cents when he sings: “It is that 
it contains my joy, my sorrow, and 
my love.” 

““A Woman’s Love.” Here is a 
little poem far superior to the pre- 
ceding. ‘The author is Adalbert de 
Chamisso, well known for his /Von- 
derful History of Peter Schlemihi. 
This time poet and musician identify 
themselves with each other marvel- 
lously, and Schumann lives and 
breathes in every verse of the poet. 

In the first song the young girl 
owns her love: 


“ Have I, then, had a dream ? 
But him I see! 
What makes me tremble thus, 
And takes my sleep from me, 
And makes my heart beat fast ? 
—Yes ; it is he!” 


Throughout this melody one is 
conscious of a deep and inward 
happiness, which is not without a 
pleasing touch of melancholy. 

In that which next follows the 
young girl sings her beloved. The 
rhythm is lofty, the melody bril- 
liant. There are, however, in this 
Lied parts which are not equal to 
the preceding, and which are want- 
ing in naturalness. But listen; she 
is loved : 

‘** Why tremble thus ? why doubt, my heart? 

Thou beatest nigh to breaking. Ah! 


Me has he chosen among all ; 
And thou, my heart, believ'st it not !’’ 


The enthusiasm which fills this 
melody makes it comparable to the 
deepest melodiesof Schubert. What 
we feel peculiar in it to Schumann 
is a feverish tone, a shade of de- 
lirium, if we may say so, which we 
might seek for in vain in Schubert. 
The ternary rhythm, especially when 
the measure is rapid, is singularly 
suitable to impassioned movements. 
A chord, detached not too strongly 
falls upon the first beat of each 
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bar; the hurrying melody stops 
upon the word Af, on a concord 
of the seventh, very simple, but of 
a pleasing effect after the regular 
ascent of the bass. Then it con- 
tinues, rapid and fevered, and the 
first phrase closes in C, on the 
words: “And thou, my heart, be- 
liev’st not. ’ 

Then, more slowly, the maiden 
caresses her precious memories : 


* His mouth has said to me: 
I love thee.” 


The melody softens, the phrase 
is more free and becomes freshly 
animated on the words, “ A dream 
bewilders me,” then bursts out pow- 
erfully when the young girl ex- 
claims : 


“*O Heaven! if this is but a dream, 
Then may I wake no more.”’ 


This phrase, by its lofty accent 


and a certain lyric transport, pleas- 
antly recalls certain movements of 
Gluck’s. 

When, in a low voice, the maiden 
resumes, “ Why tremble thus,” etc., 
we might think the melody termi- 
nated. But the artist has kept us 
a few last notes, breathed from the 
depths of his soul. After an eager 
repetition of the words, “ Me has 
he chosen among all, and thou, my 
heart, believ’st it not,” she once 
more utters them, very slowly and 
very softly, in a melodic phrase 
full of tenderness and supplication. 
She is more calm; her heart belies 
her mouth, and she believes. 

The fourth and fifth Zéeder are 
two songs of an affianced maiden. 
The young girl at first sings to her- 
self of her betrothed, and the sen- 
timent of the music is inward, tran- 
quil, and deep ; but on quitting her 
father’s roof to meet her husband 
the fiancée sings to her sisters, with 
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a youthful pride and gladness, “ If 
I am fair, I owe it only to my hap- 
piness,” and the melody breaks 
into a song of exceeding beauty. 

A wife, she murmurs soon into 
her husband’s ear, “I hope,” and 
in the following Zed we see her as 
a mother. She presses her little 
one to her heart, and a melody of 
exquisite sweetness expresses the 
words : 


** Fresh brightness and new love 
In a cradle are revealed.’ 


Alas! the eighth Jied recalls 
us to sorrow, the great reality of 
life. “O bitter woe! my best-be- 
loved beneath the wing of death 
is sleeping; forlorn, I shrink with- 
in myself, and solace my sad 
heart with weepipg.” Then the 
veil falls. 


“ Again I see thee, happiness gone by 
Of former days.” 


So ends the poem. But if the part 
of the poet is finished when he has 
made this sorrowful appeal to the 
past, there is nothing to enchain the 
inspiration of the musician. From 
the depth of his grief, at the foot of 
this coffin, the poet has just evok- 
ed the memories of happiness for 
ever fled. ‘The musician will give a 
voice to. that soul which is call- 
ed music—O marvellous power! 
Words would be misplaced ; harmo- 
nies are more discreet, more silent. 
There is nothing outward here; it 
is the soul, contemplating the past, 
to which music lends its poignant 
reality. 

We cannot quit Schumann with- 
out a few words on the wife he 
so loved, and who has shown her- 
self worthy of his love by a stead- 
fast devotion to the memory of her 
husband, so long and so unjustly 
unappreciated. The author of a 
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number of remarkable Zzeder, Mme. 
Clara Schumann deserves a place 
among the most distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the melodic style. 
Her place should be elsewhere, 
among living composers, but we 
could not separate her even in 
thought from the husband to 
whom, in death, she proves so 
faithful. 

We have read with exceeding plea- 
sure a little collection of Lieder, of 
which the idea is touching. Thehus- 
band and wife contributed each their 
flowers (of melody) to the garland 
they have woven. We even doupt 
whether the best page of this col- 
lection is not a melody by Mme. 
Schumann, entitled “Love for 
Love.” 

If we were asked, What is the 
styleof Mme. Schumann? we should 
answer, That of Robert Schumann. 
Can we wonder at it? They loved 
each other so much that their souls 
must gradually have come to bear 
a mutual resemblance, and they 
would have but one inspiration, as 
they had but one love. 

Schubert and Schumann are the 
two composers of the past who oc- 
cupy the first rank in the melodic 
style; they have in common that 
the Zied has been carried by them 
to its highest expression, and that 
in return they owe to it their most 
lasting renown. 

In a complete work we should 
have now ‘to inquire what the dif- 
ferent great composers have been 
at the time when they were drawn 
by their inspirations on melodic 
ground. Without entering into 
disquisitions which would here be 
out of place, we ought nevertheless, 
from the fear of being too incom- 
plete, bring forward certain Lieder 
which, however small a place they 
may claim among the works of the 
masters of whom we are about to 
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speak, none the less reveal an illus- 
trious origin. Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven have written a toleralbly 
large number of melodies, very lit- 
tle known until twenty years ago, 
when an intelligent editor had the 
happy idea of collecting in one vol- 
ume forty of these melodies, chosen 
from the most beautiful.* It needs 
no long examination to show that 
Haydn and Beethoven, always in- 
spired, but above all symphonists, 
generally take some large phrase 
which one would suppose borrow- 
ed from one of their symphonies. 
Thus Haydn’s “ Love Song” re- 
minds us of those fine themes with 
which his andantes open ; and in the 
same manner Beethoven, who, by 
exception, has found in his charming 
“Adelaide” the true form of the 
melody, surprisingly recalls, in the 
canzonetta, “ In questa tomba,”’ the 
admirable adagio of the grand Son- 
ata Appassionnata in F minor. 

Mozart, who was more of a melo- 
dist ¢ than these two masters, has 
composed real Lieder, in which, at 
times, we seem to have a presenti- 
ment of Schubert. Thus, “ The 
Cradle Song”. might very suitably 
bear the signature of the author of 
“The Young Mother.” Elsewhere, 
on the contrary, in “ L’Amour Mal- 
heureux ’and “ Loin de toi,” we find 
the style and the dramatic accent of 
the author of Don Juan and The 
Magic Flute. 

The Lieder of Weber and Men- 
delssohn, of Meyerbeer, of Berlioz 
and Richard Wagner, will not de- 
tain us longer. These illustrious 
masters have cultivated the Lied 
with too little zeal to have won 


* Ouarante Mélodies de Beethoven, Mozart, et 
Haydn, chez Flaxland. 

+t We say me/odist, and not melodic. One may 
be a musician of the first order without being a 
great melodist. Thus Meyerbeer, so great in other 
respects, is a poor melodist ; but will any ome say 
that he is not melodic? 
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from it any lasting fame. Even 
Meyerbeer would gain nothing by 
our dwelling on this subject in re- 
gard to him. He has a certain 
“ Monk” upon his conscience, of 
which the less we say the better. 
On the other hand, other artists, 
greatly inferior to those just named, 
have given in their melodic com- 
positions the full measure of their 
talent. We may quote, as ex- 
amples? Niedermeyer, an accom- 
plished musician, whose “ Lake”’ 
has obtained a great and deserved 
success; Monpou, the author of 
“ Castibelza,” whose merit must not 
be confounded with that of such 
contemporaries as Abbadie, Ar- 
naud, and Loisa Puget. 

In Italy Rossini and Donizetti 
have left melodies to which they 
have given the singular name of 
Soirées. Our readers will recall 
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Rossini’s “ Mira la bianca luia,” 
which has a real charm, but which 
reminds one rather of the author 
of the “Gazza ladra” than of 
the inspired singer of “ William 
Tell,” 

In the “ Abbandonata”’ Donizet- 
ti reaches a truth of expression of 
which, unfortunately, he has not 
been too lavish. In listening to 
those prettinesses, written chiefly 
to obtain pleasing vocal effects, and 
which, in the hands of writers like 
Bordogni, Gordigiani, and their 
compeers, have been lowered to the 
level of the most vulgar vocaliza- 
tion, we find ourselves regretting 
the old masters of the Italian 


school—Scarlatti, Lotti, Marcello, 
Durante, whose melodies are incon- 
testably more youthful and fresh 
than the romances of the modern 
Italian composers. 
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Tue Brown House At DUFFIELD; or, 
Life within and without the Fold. 
By Minnie Mary Lee. Baltimore: 
Kelly, Piet & Co. 1876. 


A good Catholic novel is still, we fear, 
Nigro simillima cygno. 


The great majority of semi-controversial 
tales which have been written during the 
last twenty years, by well-intentioned but 
injudicious writer$ of our faith, have 
no claim to be recognized as works of 
art; for their execution has been in gen- 
eral too hasty to admit of that careful 
study and elaboration indispensable to 
the production of an enduring work. 
Neither can they be fairly considered as 
natural or practical illustrations of the 
influence of our holy religion in social 
and domestic life, still less as successful 
means of initiating outsiders into the 
beauties of the church's doctrines. It is 
not the legitimate aim of a novel to be 
prosaically didactic. One page of Bel- 
larmine or Petavius contains more sound 
doctrinal position than the fresh-cut 
leaves of any modern controversial 
tale. Of course in master-hands the 
difficult task of blending narrative and 
dogma has succeeded, but it took no 
less a writer than Cardinal Wiseman to 
render /aéiola interesting, and it re- 
quired the pen of Father Newman to 
write Loss and Gain. Narrative is bet- 
ter suited than controversy to most of 
our lay writers. In every case the silent 
example of a noble character is more po- 
tent for good than the most ingenious 
arguments or most earnest exhortations, 
The book before us is not free from the 
strictures we have passed on its numer- 
ous train of companions. There is 
much improbability in the plot, and a 
decided lack of naturalness in the char- 
acters. It is a mistake to elevate an or- 
dinary heroine to the highest plane of 
wisdom; she ceases to be flesh and 
blood, and then our interest in her 
ceases likewise. 

The tale is replete with the holiest 


examples for imitation and the highest 
lessons in self-sacrifice, devotion, and 
duty. 


FRANK BLAKE. By Dillon O’Brien. St. 
Paul: Pioneer Press Co. 1876. 


So long as works of fiction constitute 
an important department of literature of 
which the supply is rarely in excess of 
the demand, it is well for critics to insist 
that at least no morbid products of fancy 
tinged with a vile pruriency be admitted 
to take rank under this head. We are 
glad that the author of Frank Blake has 
appreciated this truth ; for though he has 
worked up some delicate situations, he 
has been a most strict observer of pro- 
priety and has tempered sentiment with 
sense. Frank Blake is an oft-told Irish 
story. Theincidents are not such as we 
meet in Orlando Furioso, but still such 
as are calculated to enlist a sober inter- 
est. The plot is natural and ripens with 
ease. For once the Irish peasant is rep- 
resented as though seven centuries of 
English misrule had at least enabled him 
to acquire a decent knowledge of the 
language of his subjugator. But he is 
not by any means Saxonized, as is made 
evident by his unmistakable Celtic wit 
and adequacy to meet and make the 
best of sudden emergencies. 


THE WisE NuN oF EASTONMERE, AND 
OTHER TALES. By Miss Taylor. Bal- 
timore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1876. 
This unpretentious volume derives 

its chief atiraction from the fact that 

every line bears testimony to the modest 
estimate the writer has formed of her 
powers. We will not vouch for the 
amount of instruction to be derived from 

Miss Taylor’s little book, but there can 

be no doubt that it is edifying, and in a 

wise, sober sense. Its simplicity iu 

style and construction makes up for the 
absence of more conspicuous qualities. 


** And few, of all, at once could make pretence 
To royal robes and rustic innocence.” 











